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P B E F A C E 

Since flir excavation of the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Spurta by 
members of the British School at Athens was close,! nineteen years ago, not a 
little has hern written on the bearing of the discoveries then made on the 
history of the archaic art of Sparta, and indeed • I Greece in genera! These 
writings have been based on the study of the objects themselves in the Museums 
of Athens and Sparta, and on the not meagre but still preliminary reports 
which appeared, year by yeur as the work proceeded, in the Aminat ol the 
School. The aim of the present book is to give the full results of the excavation, 
with as many illustrations and as niueh information on the dates of the various 
objects as is possible. The material is extremely copious. and it has not been 
regarded as any part of the contributors’ task either to attempt the impossible 
and to forestall everything that could possibly he said on the general relatione 
of these objects, or even to make all the archaeological comparisons that could 
be made; still less to write dissertations on Spartan art in its relations to the 
archaic art of Greece as u whole. Nothing further has been attempted than 
what wad necessary to cast, as much light us possible upon the various classes of 
objects, and to show their relations one to the other, and thus to make the. 
nature and import of out material as clear as possible to coir readers. Not, 
the least value of this material lies in this, thnt it provides US with u long and 
continuous archaeological sequence, the order of which rests upon the strati¬ 
graphic al evidenc e of the site, and thin sequence comprises objcxita in so many 
different materials and of so great, a variety of types, that it covers almost the 
whole held of what could |s>»iblv have survived to us of early Spartan art: 
sculpture alone is almost entirely missing. The sequence of objects rests 
entirely upon the evidence ol the spade : to give positive dales is. ol course, an 
entirely separate problem, which must be solved from whatever information 
wc have exterior tu the excavation itself. It imiv, however, be reinatkcd tlmt. 
any correct inns to be made in our positive dating by fresh external evidence 
wifi not in any way affect the relative dating established by the stratigraphy of 
the site. 

In such a definitive account of a long excavation it is hardly enough to gixe 
merely the names of (die contributors • the reader should know, if he cares, 
something more of t he conduct of the excavat ion and of the history of the book. 
Notably the mime of the Director of the School under whom the work at the 
bite was begun in 1!>00 would otherwise not appear at all; for it so happened 
tlmt tlic spring of that yeur was Professor It. C. Bosanquet’s last season as 
l>irretor: he initiated the work, ami to the first set of Orthia reports, appearing 
in th<' School's Annual, So. XII, contributed a paper : ' The Cult of Orthia as 
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illustrated bv the finds.’ Other occupations hare, prevented him from following 
this up in the present volume, and the chapter on the cult haa been written bv 
Professor H. J. Rose, the only contributor to the book who did not take part 
in the excavation. The present editor's Continuous supervision of the work 
began very shortly after the opening of the first campaign in 1900 : as soon a* 
it became evident that the site could not be finished in one year and was also 
of tho first importance, he wits as Professor Bosantjnet’s successor summoned 
from Crete and entrusted with the immediate aim of the work ut bite Sanctuary. 

The bulk of tho digging was done in the four springs of 1906, 1907, 1908 
and 1909: a short campaign in 1910 and some final work by Mr. A. M. 
Woodward completed the. work. Tn these first four years the editor had the 
advantage of the continuous presence of Mr. A. J. B. Ware and of Professor 
J. P. Droop: in this book they are represented by three chapters. Mr. Ware 
lias studied the lead figurines in a chapter which continual his work on the 
Hiimlsr finds made by the School in 1909 at the Menelaion on the opposite bank 
of the Eurotas. The notes on the sculpture in Chap. XI ate also due to him. 
Professor Droop lias written the chapters on the bronzes and the pottery, 
both being revised and much amplified editions of earlier papers published in 
the scries of preliminary reports in the Annual of the School. These chapters 
are the result of much more than a study of the objects in themselves : t hey are 
based upon zealous and unselfish work on the site and unwearied attention to 
tho minutin' of excavation through all the four years of the work. For two 
seasons, 1906 and 1908, we had with us Mr. Clay Diekins, whose denth in the 
war was so heavy a loss to archaeological learning : his high qualities were as 
evident at the excavation as they are in the chapter on the terracotta masks. 
This paper is now printed for the first time with certain rearrangements of the 
older of the material by Professor Droop. Nothing has been omitted and 
nothing added . the most that bus been done, apart from this rearrangement, 
by which the lees readable parts of the paper wore put into tho form of ail 
appendix, has been to make a few verbal corrections. Tho uniformity of view 
presented by all the contributors has been, in fact, reached without any later 
editing of their several contributions, and this has been possible because at the 
end of the excavation complete agreement had been reached on all questions of 
stratification and of the meaning and age of the different deposits on the site. 
Every member of the party' both worked in the field and also took his part in 
the task of clcauing and sorting the finds, and in these activities by no means 
confuted liis attention to the class of objects tending to be assigned to him for 
ultimate publication. This practice, together with the constant discussion of 
every question a* it arose, naturally produced a uniformity of view which is far 
more likely to be near the truth than any editorial levelling introduced or 
imposed at a later stage. Mr. Diclans' work, written nearly twenty years ago, 
thus takes its place naturally by tho aide of the other chapters. The editor 
cannot express fully hi- debt to Mr. Dickins and to his other colleagues, above 
all others to Professor Droop and to Mr. Ware, for these long discussions and 
friendly arguments on the problems of this somewhat complicated site; the 
only point of difference left is to which of them lie is most indebted. 
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The laborious task of dealing with the very numerous inscriptions was 
entrusted in 1900 to Mr II. J. \Y Tillyarl : when he left the school, Mr. A. M. 
Woodward undertook tins work, and the chapter be now publishes oti the 
inscriptions resumes and dcv«l<>|*> tin earlier publication* in the -'Ito. 'it. I o 
Mr. Woodward is due the whole credit, of setting there inscriptions in older, 
working out their proaopograpliy and so arranging them in a dated Hone*; it 
La on his work that the later chronology of the site is based, just, as Ha curlier 
history rests on the labours of those w ho dug out, plot by plot and level by level, 
the earlier deposits of votive offerings. To Mr. Woodward too is due. the account 
of the coins found nt the Sanctuary in Chap. XL, and the section on the 
jewellery in the same chapter has been drawn up by the editor from notes 
supplied by him. lie wrote also the chapter on the architectural terracottas, 
drawings and descriptions of which bad been made at an earlier stage by Mr. 
tV. S. George. Two workers in the field do not, appear at all among the con¬ 
tributors to this book. Mr. W .). Harrell worked at the. Sanctuary in 1908 and 
again in the final canip.t, jo of 1910. in the Ann m/, XI\ (11M '/ ft), hit published 
a po|K.r on the terracotta figurine-. This lias necessarily hnd to be wiper 
peded, because in subKeipiunt seasons the material was very greatly increased. 
Xnvertheleaa it should be wconled that the present chapter on these figurines, 
though in its present form it docs not bear many traces of Mr. Farrell’s work, is 
yet based upon Id" earlier paper, to J av nothing of his work in sorting and 
mending all the earlier examples. Mr. M. S. Thompsons services in I‘.HNS 
and J'JOf* were of the greatest, value, especially in surveying and in unravelling 
the details of the stratification. At suib n site as the Orillia, the possibility 
of recovering the his ton uf the Sanrtnary depends ujvin the accurate observa- 
tion of the shape and distribution of successive, layers of gravel, sand, different, 
kinds of earth, ashes and so on, and of the potsherds and small objects found in 
ouch of them, and all this evidence is inevitably destroyed by the very process 
of discovering and observing it. Without Mr. Thompson's constant labours 
with the. levelling telescope, with the tape and the sketch-book, it, is not likely 
that our knowledge of what happened at the Ortltia site, especially in the 
critical years of the seventh and sixth century, would be as full as it may now 
claim In be. For shorter periods Profea-or Erie Peet and Professor II. A. 
Omterod worked with us : the former in 1907 and the latter in 1910. 

In uu excavation of this kind iiiurh is owing to the surveyors and draughts¬ 
men* uud this not onlv for their plans and drawings. No one can know an 
object so well ut> the man who has drawn it and the excavator who can bo hia 
own surveyor and draughtsman will always lie the better tor it. In default 
of this ho is fortunate if he can learn as much us some nl the writers of this hook 
have from those who held the pencil. With a leu exceptions Professor Droop 
has illustrated bis own papers. The other drawings are due, in the earlier 
years to Mi Halvor Bagge, in 1908 to Mr. W. Harvey, and all through to the 
skilled pencil of Mr. fieorge. The plates illustrating the gold and silver objects, 
as well as many of the drawings of architectural terracotta*, are the work of 
Mr. Piet dc Jung. The surveying of the site was begun in 19fH> by Mr. \V .Sejk, 
hut of liis work only Fig. 11V Inis survived to the end. The. rest of the survi ving 
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w «* carried out with great skill and accuracy by Mr. George, to whose 
labours the editor added a little and produced the final plan of the Sanctuary 
ou PI. I. The photography of the objects is due to Herr Rohrer, whose services 
were very kindly lent to the School by the German Archaeological Institute. 
Most of the photographs of the site were taken by Mr. Wace. 

Nor in this list of services should the foremen be forgotten, if only for the 
fact that almost all through we had the unrivalled services of Oregon Autouiou 
of Larnaka. Only those who have worked with Gregori and with any other 
foremen know what au excavation at which he is present owes to his sagacity. 
A natm.il genius, the training of travel and excavation with Dr. Hogarth, and 
perhaps still more long experience at Knossos under Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. 
Duncan Mack cuttle, have made Gregori what he is. For the weeks in 11)08 
when he was needed at Krnwwos we had, as for several years at Palaikastro, the 
services of the Cretan Michael Katsarakis. As mender we had throughout 
John Katsaraldn. who had learned his art by working for the School every 
season and not a few winters from the time when he was first employer! at 
Palaikastro about 1904 as a boy to help in washing potsherds. At such an 
excavation as this of the Urthia Sanctuary, where everything required careful 
cleaning and the majority of the objects wore very much scattered and broken, 
it was essential to do no digging without having a mender continuously at 
work : only iu this way was it really possible foT the excavators to be fully 
aware of what was being found, and unless they' enn do this, too much of their 
work is done at best in a half light, often almost in the dark. 

The editor must express his warmest tiianks to Mr. John Penoyre and to 
Mr. \\. R. Lt Fanu, who undertook the very heavy labour of seeing this book 
through the press. The proof-reading and indexing also ow-e much to Miss 
Hutton and to Mrs. Gulley. And lastly the Committee of the British School at 
Athens, on behalf of w'hom the excavation was carried out, is indebted to the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies for including the book in its scries 
of extra publications : the Society is agnin doing for the School, blit on a larger 
scale, what it did in 1901, when it published the excavations at Phylakopi in 
Melos. 1 hat the Society should do this on the very' special occasiou of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation on June the 16th, 1879, is a mark of the 
always close association for common aims of the two bodies, and a kindness 
for which all the contributors to this volume desire to express their warm thanks. 

I his preface must not close without a very warm acknowledgment of the 
liberality of rhe Greek Government iu giving tho British School ]>crmission to 
excavate so important a site us Sparta. If the excavation hits largely increased 
the interest, of the Sparta Musoum, it must he remembered that with great 
generosity the Greek Government donhled the size of the Museum to make room 
for the finds from this and other Bpartan sites. Throughout the work our 
relations with tho service of antiquities at Athens, and with the ephors from 
t’uue to time appointed to be present at the excavations, were of the most 
friendly character and call for our cardial thanks. 


R. M. D. 
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CHAPTER I 

THR HISTORY OF TIIK SANCTUARY 


Tilt: sanctuary of OrtJua at Sparta naturally underwent many changes 
in the long period from the beginning* of the cult in jierknps tin- tenth century 
B.e. down to it* final abandonment at some quite uncertain date : this hook 
must begin with an account of these change*, of how altar succeeded to altar 
and temple to temple, and of the ever varying, but at the same lime never- 
failing, series of votive offerings made at her shrine. All this history, it is true, 
it would l>e. possible for a careful reader to pick nut from the old reports pub¬ 
lished year by year in the . tintmil of thr. Briiirh Srhool ru Aihent Even the 
few point.* in which earlier views required reconsideration in tile light, of fuller 
knowledge were (or the most part corrected in some later report, 't he present 
chapter, tl eteforc, contain* little that is actually new. tint the continuous 
history ol the sanctuary as now presented was in the original reports unavoid¬ 
ably recorded uot in the actual order ol events, hut as the story revealed 
itself year by year to the excavators : as digging proceed* from the surface 
downwards, to reach what is early it must first pass through what is Into: the 
order of discovery is, in (net. precisely opposite to the order of time. That, 
readers of this book may lie saved the necessity of thus picking out for them¬ 
selves this history, perhaps even a more difficult task than it seems to there* 
who were responsible for the old report*, it. ha* seemed best to begin l hi* present 
publication with a consecutive account of the sanctuary from the earliest times. 1 

The contributions of the iiicmhcr* of the School, both in previous reports 
ami m the present book, have been freely drawn upon, as well as all the day¬ 
books and records: these latter are the result of the writer’s almost eon 
tinuous presence at the excavation from it - beginning in 1 S)i>i» under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor R. 0. liosanquct to its conclusion in into The plan* ami 
illustrations have all appeared in the old reports, from which with some very 
slight modifications they are. now reproduced. The plan of tie I toman theatre 
on III and the reconstruction of the theatre and temple on IV arv due 
to Mr. XV. 8. George; the plan ol the fully excavated sanctuary on I is 
based upon earlier plan* by Messrs. George and ftejk, but as it stuiids is the 
work of the present writer, who is responsible also lor the drawings ol sections 
on II ; in those, which were compiled as the excavation proceeded, he was 
much helped by measurements and sketches mode hy Mr. M. 8. Thnnip-on. 

1 Tin- chuptt r is in substance the same » ha* been I ii. IIk-.m <1 by ■■(, (nun the 
thr Art.idr culled /'U* HitUtry <»/ th* Sotidmtry earlier reports tlesiiipi inns ol tin ■mci—hf» 
»hii ti i4i»j*ertretl at llu* closr of i)m oxnivu- sinn-iim**. uhaiv, trmpk'a, waII* and m> on, 
ti«i in /t if.A. xvi. pp. i* Tlx »oo:»M.urv to privo a compktlo pioturv of tho 

chronology thoto need ho# b*-H.n aliuhtly. but MieceiMVn at-nirc nl the lAnotuili}’. 
only very aliglilly, muiiitkil. inxi Ihc it lx tin 

J.H *.—«* UFI *m am vt B 
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In an account of this kind chronology is of the first importance, and it is 
from this point of view only that the various classes of votivo offerings, in 
which the sanctuary was so rich, will be mentioned : to their full publication 
the later chapters of this book are devoted. For this fixing of the chronology 
of the rite, the pottery as usual takes the first place, but it is not the only 
doss of object to show a continuous development, and consequently to afford 
evidence for dating. In particular the modification* in type and style of the 
lead figurines were sufficiently marked to l*> a great guide, and a constant 
confirmation of tlie ceramic evidence. All the stages of the pottery are, in 
fact, accompanied by corresponding varieties of figurines and it often happened 
that, where a deposit had too little pottery to date it clearly, the deficiency whs 
supplied by the lead. This was particularly the ease with the later deposits 
of the fifth aud fourth centuries. A rogulur development of type was alto 
observed in tlio ivory carvings and objects in bone, and tile same in the btouxo*. 
All there sequences support one another, and, with tho assistance of external 
evidence for the dating of inscriptions and of Proto-Corinthian and Laconian, 
as we must, now rail ' Oyrennic,’ pottery, provide ft chronological scheme of 
some certainty. 

It will br convenient to begin with the actual process of the excavation, 
very briefly resumed from the annual reports. When we have thus recounted 
what was done from the beginning of UlC work on the virgin site in the spring 
of 1900 to its conclusion ill 15110, we shall I v able to go forward through the 
centuries from the earliest human remains discovered to the time when the 
cult finally ceased : the coming of Christianity to at least part of Laconia "as 
no tardy that this may very well have been considerably later than the general 
conversion of the Empire.* 

The position of tho sanctuary lies on the right bank of the Eurotas 
about. Ihrer quarters of a kilometre south of the modem bridge. 8 Before the 
excavation began, the margin of the wide bed of the Enrota- at this point 
rose abruptly from a fringe of oleanders and agnus castus, and its sheer face 
ivas seen U» Ijc ournposed in great part of Koman masonry, rubble bound 
together with very hard concrete. For many years the river in flood hud ftt 
this point been eating away the substructures uf a building of the Roman 
period, which almost filled a piece of rising ground, lying here above a 
garden to tho north and below tho rocky tongue stretching out on the 
southern side towards the river. As the sectional drawings on II show, this 
triangular space was originally a low-lying hollow, liable to be flooded by 
the river; a part, in fact, of the region appropriately called Limnai. Strabo 
records that the suburban part of Sparta had originally been marshy, arid had 
therefore horn' this name 4 This liability to be flooded played, as wo shall 
see, an important* art in the history of the site. 

These Roman ruins were formerly amongst, the moat conspicuous remains 

* Tli*» Slnvg, «( ItMki, on llit* slupea *•( (Ini n*jiuft on tho *itoi 

Tuyijeto* tver* not converted until tho ninth puMishod in BJS.A. xii. pjt. $08 
M'lilurv. « Id *4 ra<au>'» iM^vafi t* Tip«4cm»». ml 

1 1 urn hero quoting lnrjjeJy from I’ro- frdfccvv ain* AOvaf. Strabo* vih. 6. i. 
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of Ancient Sparta. As such they were freely used ,1 rpi iurrv when the modern 
town was built in the early part of the nineteenth century, and when w>- came 
little indeed was showing above tlie surface’.* They then consisted—s.ud 
even after the removal of a part of them in tin* course of our excavation they 
still consist—of an orchestra or circular arena, surrounded by a broad coiicreU- 
subetructiire, tbe circle of which is broken and its outer are flattened yn the 
western side. This structure formerly supported seats and the stairways 
hsuliiip up to them; it was, in fact, a theatro, in wlueh the place of a proscenium 
was tilled by the front of a temple constructed in quite a different style. This 
double arrangement took its final form at a date probably, as wo shall see, to 



Fltt. 1. —Tm*: Kdii.K or THK It«»V\N Fol'MlUTIdK ‘tHOU'IffO MU'iVE THE BED Of THE 
fUMUtiU, ah at INK IMlLtXIMl 4ir mi: Kxi'AVATItiS. 

he placed in tin* third century when the theatre was built. The temple, 
in one form nr another, had stood on the name foun<Lation« since About, fitlll B.O, 
The account* by earlier travellers of what they **aw of these building* have 
been collected by Professor Bosanquct ui the first report of tlie excavation.* 
When be^an work iu 1900 the bank uf the Kurotas at the sanctuary 
svat as wo have just; described it; the photograph in Fig. 1 showy the broken 
edge of the Roman foundation like a cliff rising from tlie mud and sand of the 
bed of the river. The main stream was nearly 1 hundred metres away from 


* And a put of who* \rr found VT 0«n 
lltotqrlil u«w tUcmiliitf. tui«l it »i» marked as 
m nrli in tlw |»lsn of tin partly **\r*\Mt»-l 
theatre and tempi* pubt *>*><1 In tt.S.A. xll. 
PI. VIII. Itu( VtMd the theater «•ta fully 
cleared theau pioeea of wall nil mto tli u 
natural ]diw*w u it* plan. 

• In ft S.A. xi» |»p. J0fl-4©X. Ho ijuolc* 


J, D. Lo Roy in 1754, Lt* Ruine* dm ytun 
btanjp Mi.nwm'k!a </< la (Jrit€, ti. PI. XIV and 
p. 3TI; liinlrn, TruvtU m iUt M-jrta. i. p. lul; 
Gel I, jVa/wfi'ir nj nJauntry tie if*. Murva, p. 
3)3; 1 li«* Frwiudi ettp m I it inn * f 1X29, 

kisptdtfion tit la Morte, ArcA'ittiart, ii. Pit. 
41b IX. I i-’a. I, p. Uo; and o4hct lera 
iin|MirUtnl nolecos of tho **iln. 

b2 
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the sanctuary, which is at present reached only when a sudden flood fills tho 
whole bed of the river with a rush of waters. The. actual course of a river 
flowing in this way in a wide torrent bed vanes very rapidly, often in a single 
night, iuxI at some time the water has carried away a considerable part of the 
foundation of the Homan theatre, the erode* 1 face of masonry which was 
almost ihu only visible* indication of building- on the site when the excavation 
begun, was the chord of the nrc destroyed in this way. 

The actual clue to the site u ns given by the finding of lead iigurinex and 
other nmall objects in the earth of the river bank below the bottom of this 
Roman foundation, and the flrat days of the 1006 campaign, when the site 
>va- first Attacked, were devoted to cutting into thus earth. 7 The extreme 
richness of the deposit showed at once that measures must be taken to ascertain 
the character and extent of the whole: it » also contrary to all thft rules 
of excavation to dig a deposit from the side instead of from above : digging 
from the aide inevitably leads to confusion of levels, by objects falling down 
from above.* \\ e therefore tested the site by digging two long trenches across 
it : erne, called Trench A, right, across the Roman building and I lie arena 
ju&t south of the temple, and a second. Trench B parallel to Trench A and 
ten moires from it to the south, lying entirely witlun the area of the Rowan 
foundation.® We afeo cleared much of the surface of the latter. Trench A 
revealed to us the great richness uf the dejxxdt below the Roman arena and 
below ik parr, of the foundation. Wc could distinguish in it below the Roman 
level, first a thick layer of -and and below this a rich stratum of dark earth 
containing votive offerings in great abundance; its upper part was marked 
by the pottery later to be identified as Laconian I and 11, the lower port, 
resting on the virgin soil, full of shoTds of Geometric vases. Between the two 
we found some Broto-l-oTinthian pottery and everywhere lead figurines, terra- 
cuUjw, mines and other objects were found in abundance The middlemost, 
level* of the deposit were the richest. The trench struck the south end of the 
archaic altar and above it the remains of tin* Roman altar : neither was yet 
identified. Trench B yielded so little as to be clearly beyond the limits of the 
great deposit. 1 * 


* This* i* renortled in Jt. xii. p. SIS. 

• It would have (Junto* tr< an t«> enu- 

tmuc working in from tho river for another 
rr,v«fHi. A« wo shall preaontiy aoc. tho t arly 
depuail of votivm waa n hu*p sloping *>tf ok 
l)*.* *»<!«•*». tfu.-H n lirup i». in fuel, n very 
dumpy tone, nml ilie test of tmtliunki, u iw*i 
the Jovel Hut the neaimn* to tho centre of 
tiir cmic. ami in a hyperbolic arctionaucb o* 
tin* nlgr ot the heap by the river-bed 

ptVKttiiU'd to n% bound to yield objrrU 

of very ditf.av m date* ill tit *f*» ■iim.o Utval. 
Thu* our Ant work at thin face jniv© m no 
clue to the real relat ive itutod of the various 
objr< in, and r.Hri nhr* r vt\t:no of tho nhroluto 

lawk wax -imply mitlrtttding. To liavn 
di^^nUd InvoU iijmI divided tli** drixait* 


longitudinally would havi- given l»rtter 
naulls. ft i*i fortunately not very often 
that tho excavator find* himself working in 
this way ot tho edited of n eoau.til Uc|x>4it. 
How it came about that tin western part of 
f-lii* liver-iwMl vthp lat*** than ilw> 

lowr*r piul l*» tl»r r«*f tt|if ir-itl * in //.SVd. 

xiv. p. 16 

• Tho position of thciw two trorehea, bo 
far as they cut through tile Roman founda¬ 
tion, is murk* <1 on tl»* plan on III. 

x# Trench H. as may be soon from a 
i«tmpari*t)ll ot I and III, provud tn I* just 
about nt the edge of tho layor of sand, 
boyoud tlio limits of whioh none ot thus 
rieli itir.luMi; (lrpu-il su found. 
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The only ohutwlc to a full excavation wa* the mill-stream which then flowed 
across the temple, across the northern part of the arena and across the eastern 
part of the Homan theatre This was therefore diverted into a fresh channel 
to the south, where trial-pits had shown us that no remains of importance 
were to be expected, ami the way was tint- left clear for the complete, examina¬ 
tion of the sanctuary, 11 The channel of the stream had rut deeply into the 
Hum,ill foundation and iuto the upper part <if the walls of the temple, but all 
the archaeological ly valuable part of t hi- site lay well below and out of the. 
way. 

At the end of the season of 1906 the work had l>oeii carried so far: the 
state of the site was presented in the first published plan of the site, which it 
has not been thought necessary to reproduce here. 18 

In 1907 the whole upper surface of the Roman theatre was cleared, and 
the an na and the interior of the temple were dug down to the virgin soil. 
In the arena the series of altars was found : the earliest altar, the archaic ultar, 
ami above these and separated from them by the layer of sand the scanty 
remain* of a later (Jreclc altar, and finally the altar of the Roman puriod. These 
two last had to be dcstroved to get down to the lower levels, and it was. in 
fnrf, only when the nrrhiuc altar was found that the broken remains of the 
Roman altar were recognised for what Ihey were. 

In lfhtS the excavation of tin- deposits connected with the earlier age of 
the sanctuary up to about the year 600 n.c.. a» we learned later was almost. 
Completed, u task which rlemaudod the removal of a good deal of the founda¬ 
tions of the Roman theatre. The very early temple slightly to the south of 
the later sixth-century temple was discovered, early houses were found to the 
east of the uroham altar, and the limits of tlm sand, with which the sanctuary 
was covered at the end of the seventh century B.c„ were determined. 

In ilHi'.l the remains of tile walls bounding the sanctuary at successive 
periods were identified, and the great drain which runs aero*.- the southern 
part of the site was cleared. 

In 1910 the work was definitely closed. 

If now rerun ius to recount the history ol the sanctuary as revealed by the 
work of these year*. This will nxpoM the circumstances in which the various 
classes of objects, all of them to he regarded as votive offerings to the goddess, 
were found, and will contain also the evidence upon which we have based our 
chronology of the site. This chapter, although it makes use of the other 
chapters in the book, yet serves ns the foundation to which all the rest must lie 
referred. 

The site of the sanctuary, which the successive strueluros had rain*! well 
above the level of the river, was shown to have been originally a natural hollow, 
subject like all the low-lvmgground tothc north there ! of StrulxiV l.imuai 
to |Kiriodic floods : that an occasional rivulet at this point found its way down 
to tire bed of the Entotaa is not improbable. The earliest truces of human 

11 Tin- ok! course of iIn iriiU-stitskm urol 11 It appeared in xli. PI. Vttl. 

He pre-rent iSnuiwt m to fie sen on I. 
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activity which have been fouml on the site consist ol a layer of blackened earth 
mixed with sherds ol Geometric pottery and small, much-corroded pieces of 
bronze, immediately above the virgin soil on the western side of the great 
archaic altar. This deposit, which was at the centre as much as hnlf n metre 
thick and covered about thirty square metres, is shown in its relation 
to the altar in Fig. - where it is marked Burned d&bri.* brlon jnu-etnent. 
Nowhere else, do the deposits reach ro great an absolute depth and it 
thus appears that at this point was the centre and lowest part of the natural 
hollow, in which the worship of Orthia was established. That these remains 
are to he connected with the cult, and are thus it.s earliest trace, is indicated by 
the small fragment* of charred bone which appeared alien the earth was 



k^isURWCD DEMIS ABOVE PAVf.MEHl 
iHstJRMf t> JSESStS BflCW rsVEWEST 


i'ro. 2. — Pass snow ISO tmx is srrius ok Ri «kkh DEskis luixli tkik Arch Alt- 

AI.TSK AKOVK AND WLOW CMS CoBUlK PsvBHWtT. 

washed, and show tliat it is the liiiirit from burned animal sacrifices. Except 
for the small piece of wall found at the same level, and shown in the bottom 
left-hand corner of the drawing, no structural remains of this period have been 
found. This deposit is marked also in the section along the line G II in tlio 
plan which is reproduced on II, B : it is there lettered us Burned l>ibni>. 

The smallness of the area over which, these earliest remains extend suggests 
that thu suncUtary was at this time, if enclosed, of r.o great extent. After this 
earliest period wo nan however distinguish a stage during which it was appar¬ 
ently mtteh larger Walls new appear, and the enr.loscd area was paved The 
pavement consisted of irregularly laid cobble-stones brought from the bed of 
the river, and rested immediately upon the earliest stratum just described 
Its preservation is extremely uneven. In some places the rough stones were 
fouml set quilt*close together, in others only a stone hero and there was in place. 
The whole was, however, at approximately the same level, and it is plain that 



Fio. 3, -Tun West Wall or run Latch Temple, with Pahth or me. curved 
‘First Esclosdkk Wall’ ash, iiiuuko it os m moirr or nm raosooiurit, 
or* thk 'Rmmro Wall*' looms*; Sooth. 


piece paws beneath the south-western corner of the Inter temple, and then, 
after making a curve towards the north, shown in Kig. 3, disappear*, whilst in 
tile other direction it was traced for some distance under the foundation of the 
Rimiau theatre to the south of the teniple, until it gradually disappeared. The 
laid part of its course is *■« much ruined that it could only la* marked in the plan 
by a dotted line. An attempt to find its further course, by sinking a pit near 
Tier IV outside the curve of tlie foundation of the theatre, led to no result. 
Both these pieces of wall ore built in the same way, of small undressed stones, 
which, like the cobble stones of the pavement, wore clearly’ brought from the 
adjacent lied of the Kurotas. Almost everywhere both these walls had been 
destroyed down to the level of the pavement, to make way for subsequent 
extensions of the sanctuary, and thus, excepting for a small piece of the west 
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theiv was at all events the intention to cover the whole area of the sanctuary. 
This irregular distribution is marked on the plan, which also distinguishes, 
towards the centre of what was later the arena of the theatre, a patch made of 
much finer pebbles at a slightly higher level, and probably rather Inter than the 
rest. 

Of this paved sanctuary we, also found parts of the walls, marked on the 
plan I as * First. Enclosure Wall.' One piece, running almost due north and 
south, lie* to the east of the altar—this appears in the section on l.ine. G ll 
iu II—and ibo other hums the western limit of the sanctuary, This latter 
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wall, no more than the foundations have been preserved. The sanctuary thus 
revealed was some thirty metres across, and in length, nicsv.surod, that is, from 
north to south, comiderablv more, although its limits ia this direction have not 
been preserved. The configuration of the ground makes it almost certain that 
the gateway, of which however no trace has been found, was towards the 
south, and therefore approximately below the point where the builders of the 
Roman theatre made their principal entrance, that is between Piers VIII and 
IX. It is indeed likely that the main approach to the sanctuary always led 
down from the higher ground at this point. 

The sanctuary, thus paved and enclosed, certainly did not laek an altar, 
aud its foundation course is probably to be recognised in a layer of undressed 
stones, which was found on the western side of the archaic altar. The layer of 
stones in question, marked on the [dan I and in Fig. 2 as ' Earliest Altar,’ 
passes underneath the foundation of the archaic altar, forms a corner at a 
distance from it. of 1*70 in. aud then runs for a little over two metres parallel 
to its face. It Is clearly distinguished from the stones of the pavement by its 
definite outer edge, and its position and exact, parallelism further connect il 
with the series of altars. 

Of a temple contemporary with this earliest altar no trace was found. The 
extent, however, of the sanctuary, the position of the altar so near its edge 
rather than at the. centre, the existence of the later temples presently to bo 
described, and the general circumstances of the case, are all arguments which 
make it more than likely that, even at this early date, some kind of primitive) 
temple stood in the western jiart of the sanctuary, and that temple and altar 
already stood facing one another, as their successors did for so many couturies, 
one on either side of the central area. 

The votive offerings which were found immediately above the cobble 
pavement are to be assigned t o the period of these earliest structures, but there 
is generally no means of knowing where the dividing line is to bo drawn bet ween 
them and those of t.he succeeding period when the great archaic nltar had been 
built. To the earlier time however may be certainly assigned the few objects, 
mostly sherds of Geometric pottery and broken fragments of bronze, which 
were found in the tcu centimetres of blackened earth lying between the surface 
of this pavement and the lowest stones of the core of the archaic altar. The 
existence of this layer, which Is an important part of the evidence for the archaic 
altar being later thau the pavemeut, was ascertained by cutting u trench along 
the central line, of the altar down to the virgin soil. Below the stones of 
the altar, first the layer m question was found, and then the pavement. 
The exact conditions arc shown in the Section on lane G-H on II. This 
blackened earth, like that below the pavement, proved on being washed to be 
full of very small fragments of burned bone, in which wc must recognise remains 
of the sacrifices offered on the earliest altar; of t his altar no trace was found in 
this exploratory trench, and it is, in fact, not likely to have ext ended so far in 
this direction. 

The next stage which can lie detected in the history of the sanctuary shows 
the sanctuary provided with a large altar, which is still well preserved, and a 
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small temple. marked on the plan as the * Archaic Alrar ' and the * Early 
Temple.’ No remains of any corresponding enclosure walls have been found. 
The altar is 9-00 m. long by 1-50 m. wide, resembling in its long narrow pr<>- 
portions some other early (Ireek altars. Its height is 1*00 m., or. with the 
projecting coping which is preserved only at the north end, 1 -20 in. The facing 
is of rudely dressed stones laid in irregular courses; inside, the stones were 
simply thrown in to form a filling. The extent of the accumulation of sacrificial 
tlMiri* round it is shown in plan by the drawing in Fig. 2. and iu its depth bv 
tbc sections on Lines C l> IV and G H II. Fig. 1 gives a view of this 
altar from the south-west: to the left are the stones of the earliest altar : 



Kit. 4.—Tim Akciiaic Ai.tau »ik>m tiii: Soi'TH-w xst. 


in the background we see the edge of the Roman arena, and the row of liases 
which hen? stood along the curve. 13 

The remains of the early temple were slight, though the finds associated 
with it were very numerous. There had been several indications, as the 
work wont on. that this region immediately to the south and south-east 
of the later temple was likely to yield something remarkable. It was 
m t ho western part, of Trench A, just beyond the outer edge of the 
Roman foundation (see PI. IU), that in 1906 the great mass of musks was 


** The south end of this altar hail boon end of the word Tnkxcn. Tito stub shown 
struck in the first year of the work by tbc crossing the trench just to the left is u part 
exploratory Trench A : in tlx- plan then of the Itoman altar, not quite correctly 
published (U S.A . xii. PI. VIII) it is to Ixi drawn. 

•sen in black between the letter A and the 
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found; 14 in 1007 it was proved that the richest parts of the pre-»ml 
<lepoKit were inside and outside the south-east corner of the later temple. 
Also here the archaic deposit was thicker than anywhere else, and the 
measurement of levels showed that it here rose in the form of a low mound, the 
top of which fell in the plan just south of the middle jtoint of the south wall of 
the temple. Finally, when it was observed that a |>erpemlicular line drawn 
through the centre of the archaic altar passed across the highest point of this 
mound, it seemed almost certain that remains of importance were concealed 
beneath it. The necessary removal of the overlying Roman foundation was 
effected and the archaic deposit below dug with great care, so as to read the full 
evidence afforded by the sloping strata, where naturally the hind of earth in 
which any object was found, and what object was found with what, were just 
as important as the actual levels. The sectional drawing on PI. 11 taken along 
the line E F was one of the results of these observations. 

The process of digging these strata is recorded in detail in the rc|x>rt for 
1908. and need not In* repeated here. 14 Below the layer of sand, below the 
layer of building chips from the time of the construction of the later temple, 
we came to the south of that temple upon the remains of the earliest temple of 
OrLhia ; no doubt the primitive temple corresponding in date to the archaic 
altar. Nor is there any indication that it was not built at the same very early 
period, which may be put down to the ninth or even the tenth century. They 
were the two essential structures of the old sanctuary, facing one another at 
the two opposite edges of its pavement. It is noticeable on how much smaller 
a scale the temple is than t he altar. 

Although so little of the temple is preserved, some idea may bo formed of 
its appearance. The remains consist of a part of the west and south walk, the 
former being cut off by the foundation of the later temple, and the eastern part 
of the latter having also disappeared. In the parts preserved all that is left 
is a foundation course of small undressed stones, evidently taken from the bed 
of the neighbouring Eurotas, surmounted at the west end by a row of slabs set 
on edge. The red earth, in which the whole was buried, shows that above this 
foundation course the wall was built of unbaked brick. A .slab projecting from 
the south wall near the inner end of the building probably marks the front of a 
small cella about 1*00 m. deep. The earth between the west wall and this 
projecting slab was not the red earth derived from bricks, but of a black colour, 
and this would show that the cella was slightly raised above the floor, this black 
earth found in it being part of the original structure and having formed a kind 
of dak. On it no doubt rested the xoanon of the goddess. 

The Plan I, the drawing in Fig. 8, in which each stone is drawn exactly 
as it was found, and the photographs on Figs. 5, 6 and 7, show the method of 
construction. At fairly regular intervals of about 1-25 m. there are small flat 
stones in the wall set among the round stones, and each of these small slabs Is 


u 'I'llis paint Ap|w>ars in I nt Mitt comer south of tho temple mentioned on pp. 27 
of a piece of cobble pavement, and in III and 164 Mow. 
where Trench A comes out into tho arena. ** It.S.A . xiv. p. 14. 

This is |airt of the deposit of masks to the 
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backed by a vertical flat stone, the whole forming a kind of socket in the 
foundation course. There is an exact corresfwndence between these sockets 
and a row of flat stones set. on the floor parallel to the long side of the building. 
The usual narrowness of early temples, and the fact that no traces were found 
inside the Inter temple make it. almost certain that this row of stones forms the 
centre line of the building, which must therefore have been 1*50 m. wide, and 
those slalis, whether in t he. wall or free, in t he middle, ran hardly have served any 
other purpose than to support baulks of timber, and to keen their lower ends out 
of the wet. They are not sufficiently substantial to have supported stone 



Fui. 5. View mu rut East ox tux Later (Sixth■chmtvky) Tksuujc a.no the 
Rrmatns or Tim Vuhtaic Thmju.k. Is front or tiih tmi Trvrr.R rs a i.wrr 
BijrroRTTNO wat.t. wtnen wr wmr omiorr) to mn.n. To mn t/fttt appears 

TUX CORNER U» THE ItuMAK i’ OUNJJA'iTOX. 


columns. 18 The timbers down the middle would have appeared as columns 
and those in the walls as a wooden franc to giv< strength and cohesion to th< 
structure. The whole would thus be a frame house with a row of columas down 
the middle supporting a gable roof. With any other form of roof, it is not easy 
to see how the w'ater would have been satisfactorily carried oil, a prime necessity 
with a material whieh demands so absolutely to be protected from moisture as 
mud brick. Among the remains a piece of painted tile was found painted 
in a style whieh recalls Laconian II. 1811 Other pieces similarly paiuted 


’* The aaiih- conclusion is drawn from the temple at Thornton in Act olio fE*. 'Apx- 
satin.' pivniiia, (lie smallness anil thinics-s of llUKl, pp. IliO Mfrj.). 

thn banes, by Sotcriados in hit account of tlw lc * For which c. Cti. Ill p. 140. N’n. ."I.V 
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wore found scattered about the site, and probably belonged to this building. 
They seem to be of the seventh century, and arc in anv case, not as old 
at* the building itself. This however may well have been re-roofed at any 
tune. 

If we assume that the row of free pillars wa- in the centre of the building, 
two important peculiarities in the plan will result: firstly, it must have had 
the long and narrow proportions characteristic of many very ancient temples, 17 
and secondlv, it must have been divider! longitudinal I v into two naves. This 
is a feature of at least four archaic temples: the temple at Thermon in Aetolift, 
the so-called Knsilica at Pans turn, the eelln of the old temple at fsicri and the 
temple at Neandrcia and in discussing this last. Durm remarks that this ty pe 
with the double nave is perhaps the oldest form of temple. 18 

This mixed construction of brick and wood resting on a stone foundation 
brings the building into dose relation with the Heraion at Olympia,, ami gives 
it a place among the representatives of the earliest stages of the development of 
the Doric style. In its simplicity of plan il is even more primitive than the 
Heraion. 19 

II this temple contained any special enltua objects or vessels, they have 
disappeared, and were possibly removed when the building was destroyed. It 
was not however by any means empty, hut yielded a great number of the same 
kinds of objects as are found everywhere, in the uppermost stratum of the 
archaic deposit. 16 * An exception to this was formed by a large number of small 
unpointed vases, which only approximate to. without being exactly the 
same as, those usually found; of these specimens are published in Fig. £2. 
Hardly anv painted pottery was found. This imdarirv of the contents of the 
temple to the deposit outside shows that superfluous objects were thrown out 
from time to time, awl that it was in this way that the archaic deposit, was 
formed. The especial richness of the deposit outside the south-east corner of 
the later temple may thus lie attributed to the imarnoiw of this primitive 
temple, and it is even probable that the objects of which it consisted were stored 
in ilie western part of the building. Amongst them were a great number of 
bone and ivory objects, two of which demand especial notice : the ivory' group 


17 The length of the ram/viim preserved is 
only Iwifi' I ho < v limited hs-ii llh of 4-nO m., 
tint there in no linn* if the front corner, .mil 
the probability that tho rich iu-« of obje.-U 
found otil.-ti<lf the south coat tinglo of tho 
IhW Temple formed par* of the content« of 
tins building indicate* that il was tiri^inally 
verv much laager. 

l * For the temple at Thermon e. Ath. 
Milt., 19S*2, p. 4.1 and 'Apy. ditWr., VT. p. IfiN, 
lor iLie basilica u.1 Faextum. Koldewey and 
Fuel,stein. Dir (torch. Tnuprl in Voter- 
iialirn und SiriJ,m. PI. 2 and p. 17; for tho 
t.rmple at I.ueri, ibid., t'l. I and p 3; for 
}|«Hndr»i8 r. Koldewey in lSrtlin 11 inrJdi- 
munrutproymnm. LI. I St) I (plan on p. 22). 

'• Of. Curtiun and Adler, Olympia, ii. pp. 


2S *ye/. (Doerpfeld). 

1 The objei ts irmnd insirlr 'he walla nf 
this early temple clearly came from the 
interior of a timid inn. for they were later 
in (Into than the objects found at th. uumo 
level outside: at levels deep enOUk’h for 
(li e.in-t i ir pottery to Is* liitind elsewhere, 
the pottery inside these slab-wall* wax of 
Laconian (Laconian lurid II) sty I . and the 
other object# .such ma would go with this. It 
is natural t<> suppose that outside the Iniikl. 
iriKriihbitJi of |«L*.t yean would be allowed 
to accumulate; tho interior of tho building 
would he kept, rleur and the object* found 
then? helont; on the whole to the latest, 
period el its existence. 





C. The Early Trotlk with mu Cobnlk I'avkmkkt, hoori* hv tiik For xhatio?* 
til tiik • Fmvr Excunwiw Wall,' ant» the Sam tii H all or tiir L.atkr (Sixtti- 
cknttiiy) Tdiiie. 


Vdew or thk Intkrior or the Early Tkmtle, 
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of a lionet with a calf in her mouth being stabbed by n man, and the ivory 
relief of a ship, both found in this region. 10 The former is supplemented by 
three other ivory carvings of lionesses with their prey, found close to the south 
wall of the later temple, and so far west and thus near to the preserved remains 
of the early temple, as to have certainly formed a part of its contents. These 
are a good deal larger and finer than the ordinary coucbant animals in ivory, 
of which so many have beeu found, and it is likely that they were kept avs objects 
of especial importance, the more so as the finest ivories are generally rather 
earlier tliau the period of the destruction of the early temple. 

To the |>eriod during which this temple and altar were in use—we may 



Fu, 8.— I'uvn op the Kaiu.y TK.Mrr.it a* excavated is 1008, to a scaup, of 1 : 200. 


anticipate the discussion of the chronology by saying here that there is reason 
to think this was from the late ninth century to the end of the seventh belong 
the most im(>ortant results of the excavation; it is in association with these 
structures that the greater number of the rich series of votive offerings were 
found, and of the pottery all the styles up to and including Laconian II. To the 
next period and the sixth century belong Laconian III and IV, under which 
are comprised most of the vases which, wherever found, have passed under the 
name of Cyrenaic. The painted terracotta masks ami the greater number of 
the lead figurines also beloug to this succeeding period. 

With the exception of what was found inside the temple, none of those 
votive offerings can be considered as having been found insitu : evidently they 
were thrown away from time to time, and so formed a confused mass all over 


10 Pnhlisin-*! in CLII. 2 and CX In-low. 
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the area of the cobble pavement and slightly beyond it. It may therefore be 
concluded that the walls which had previously beeu at the edge of the pavement 
were at this time no longer standing. That these boundaries should then have 
existed is inconsistent also with the position of the temple, the corner of which 
barely clears the line of the wall and practically with that of the altar also, yi 
the space between it and the wall would be very inconveniently narrow this 
disregard certainly indicates that these walls belong to an earlier period. 

A part of the. limit of the sanctuary at this period seems to be preserved 
by the line of a wall, marked on the plan * latter Enclosure Wall,’ which runs 
nearly due north and south about four metres to the east of the altar. The 
wall itself is of a later date, hut the line in which it. lies, and its extension to 
the north, marked the extreme limit in this direction of the objects belonging 
to this period, and we may therefore consider that this was the limit of the 
sanctuary, and that some earlier wall existed here, no trace of which has sur¬ 
vived. The southern jairt. of the wall in question appears in Fig. I I Iretwccn 
the houses and the archaic altar. 21 

i'lie richness of the deposit; of votive offerings was by no means uniform 
over this area. The most fruitful region was that surrounding the remains 
of the early temple; as we have seen many of the objects found here 
probably formed a part of its contents. The accumulation was also especially 
deep on the cast side of the altar, rising indeed from its usual average 
thickness of -3ft m. to as much as -Oft m. It reached probably to within half 
a metre of the top of the altar. On the western side, on the other hand, 
the deposit was thin. This implies that the altar was used, as would naturallv 
be expected, from the side towards the temple, and that on the other unused 
side, which was moreover very close to the wall of the sanctuary, ilibrix was 
allowed to accumulate. All the deposit near the altar was black and, like that 
below the pavement, mixed with small fragments of hurried hones. The mass 
at the back of the altar shows that, in clearing the surface from time to time, 
the ministers sw< pt the. tUsbrw ofE on the side where it did not interfere with 
the practice of the cult. 22 

The, region to the north of the temple, and partieularly immediately 
underneath and to the north of the row of Roman bases marked on the plan, 
was also very rich, and it was here that the latest objects associated with 
this period were found: in particular Laconian II pottery and many of the 
carvings in soft limestone published in Ch. VI below. 

It was recognised quite early in the course of the cxcAvation that at the 
end of this period the whole sanctuary was covered with n layer of sand and 
grovel. Underneath this the archaic allnr and the remains of the early temple 

:1 Ttio actual wall lion , tho ‘ Later in intorv^tinfr tn contrast the altar, whoso 
Enclosure Wall.’ is part, of a boundary wall priority to tho deposits round it is proved 
of which tlirno pirwu. m<- preserved, <in<l is by its affecting thnir level in tills way, w ith 
likely to bo of tho sixth century, it is the walls of the temple, on both sides of 
disrussed cm p. 21 below-. which the deposits, borne earlier, continue 

* 2 This difference in the thickness of tiro at the same level. See section on lino F-F 
deposit on the two sides of the aim: is shown II. 
in the section on tiro line G-H II. It 
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were completely buried, and on it« surface a new altar and the later temple were 
erected. It seems must probable that tlie early temple was destroyed by a 
Hood, ami Hint, t.hLs general raising of the level was to guard against the 
recurrence of such & disaster.* 3 

The reorganising of the sanctuary did not stop, and apparently hardly 
interrupted, the practice of making votive offerings, the scries of which con¬ 
tinues in unduninishod abundance for at least another century. The layer of 
sand represents chronologically ft certain pause, and enabled us also to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly the objects that belong to the earlier period from those that are 
later. At this point comes the development in the pottery from Laconian II to 
Lacouiuu Ilf; here Ixdong the small carvings in soft limestone; ivory now 
gives way to bone; there arc changes too in the other classes of objects, iu the 
hronses especially and in the lead figurines. The date of this destruction and 
reconstitution of the sanctuary is therefore of the greatest importance, and it 
can fortunately be fixed with some degree of certainty. 

The two block.-, of dressed stone found below the sand and almost directly 
underneath the row of base* at the edge of the (toman arena are ot importance 
in this connexion; in the plan they appear under the inner edge of the 
Roman foundation and exactly north of. the central liases. They were 
carefully bedded and laid like a |mir of steps, and evidently formed part 
of a building, of which however nothing more can he said than that it belongs 
to the latter part of the * below-sand period, as is pro vis I by the considerable 
depth of deposit below the. stones, and by the presence in this deposit of 
lead figurines of a kind hardly earlier than 7<K) n.<\, and of a few sherds of 
Laconian I pottery. Near these blocks a rich mass of objects was found, 
which probably formed part of the contents of the building. Their relative 
lateness is indicated by the more developed style of the pottery, which is wluit 
Mr. Droop has classed us Laconian II. With this were the objects which help us 
to a terminus post norm for the rearrangement of the sanctuary. These are a 
number of carvings in soft white limestone, some of which bear archaic inscrip¬ 
tions; two Laconian II plates also, one inserilusl FPI0IZA a|NE]0IKE HIPON 
and the other, |ANE0E1KE TAI FOP0A2IAI. wen* found not far <*flE w 
These inscriptions, although very archaic in character, can hardly go back earlier 
than the end of the seventh century, and we thus arrive at a Imihw post quern 
for the laying down of the sand. Further, the close connexion between the 
pottery found in thin region with tho earliest pieces found above the layer of 
sand prove that this deposit. l>olongs to the very latest years of the carlv period. 

The votive offerings of the next period, of which more must, he said below, 
include a mass nf that pottery hitherto known as Cyrenaic. which Mr. Droop 
has now classed as Laconian III and IV. In date it ranges over the sixth 

a Tho rvalue** of tho Min*in< of tin? blick* li’Vrl of lhe MWyt-uurv. 
work miidit tliul it «u<lvttixiy«*l hv ** Tim trwii*uri|Kion in tho text docs not, 

lir<>, but Micro nrv mi sixiiHof i-lmriiii); on tile of eon rue, rc|Mv.‘orit tin- au.timl katorinx of 
object*, and in |»irti*-nl»*r iho ivories would tin- inscription*; for this wo refor to pp, 81, 
not luive turviixxl u lire- Xor would n lire 111, 371 tx-Iow. 

Iiiivo supplied uuy nnjtivo for r.iining tho 
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oratory, and. more. precisely, must have begun not far from n.c, Ihe 
evidence for this is the Arkcsilas cup, in the HiftiiotMqne Rationale, with a picture 
of the king siiiwrintending the weighing and packing of the silphiou. There 
is little doubt that this is Arkesilas II. whose dates are 580-550 h.G, and, as 
the cup is a late example of Laconian 111. it demands some date, previous to 
this for the beginning of the style, possibly alxmt 000 b.c. A sherd found by 
Professor Potrie at Daphnai, which must have been imported thither before 
665 b.O., corrobfimt.es this.* 6 If, then, the inscriptions point to a date 
certainly not earlier than the end of the seventh century (and on epigraphicnl 
grounds tliev might well be Inter), and ure found immediately before the 
sand, whilst the pottery found directly above it begins certainly very early in 
the sixth century, there is stmug evidence that the saml was laid down at a 
date very clt*se to GOO R.C. 

Before, g«>ing on to describe the next period of the history of the sanctuary, 
it will be convenient to look back and try to establish some data for the begin¬ 
nings of t he cult and the earlier structures which have been noticed above. 

Over how infttiv centuries before 800 u.a these early de|x>sitHat t he Ort-hia 
sanctuary mngf*. it is not easy to say, and indeed any conclusion must have 
much that is arbitrary and to some extent personal. The pot tery is our safest 
guide : the first ware found is Geometric. Before the end of this. Laconian I 
begins, and this is followed at the end of the |>criod by Lacouhut II. There 
was also a style developed from the Geometric, which Mr. Droop has dossed as 
Sub-Geometric. Besides these, (lie |*crtod hi which Ltctmiau 1 and Geometric 
overlap was marked by the presence of l’roto-<Virinthinn pottery, ami from this 
the be<t external evidence for dating is derived. No very large quantity of it 
was found, but it was widely scattered and always earefullv preserved.** At 
the end of the excavation Mr. Droop noted that 15 per cent, of its occurrences 
were with Geometric pottery only. 17 per cent, with Geometric and luiconiun 
I together, and 8 percent, with Laconian 1 only. It therefore appears that of 
the period over which this ware ranges about hall falls before the introduct ion 
of Laconian I and that its termiwit ion must lie shortly after the disuse of 
Geometric pottery.* 7 The probable date of the earliest pieces found at the 

** For Mr. Droop's arguments, e. p. US* of the tray* out of all ilroso in which I’roto- 
hidaw, an,I (or tlie Daphnai sherd, v. Petrie, Corinthian wore found in which it was 
Toni*, ii. PI. XXXII. 3. and pp. "»2 anil 59. combined (I) with IIcom'lrii - , (2) with 

*• Xo single potsherd throughout the Geometric anil Laconian I, and (3) will, 
whole excavation was thrown away without Livonian I pottery only. Tbn |K<rv*vutug«*H 
having bis*ri lirxt washed,classified. and tin- in tin- text are slightly different from those 
presence of that particular kind of warn in the paper on the Uialnrtf of Uw, Stittrluartf 
noted. in IfJf.A. xvi. p. 29, which wore derived 

** The whole deposit was divided into from the work of two soukoii* only, and not 
section*. oh 'Ii of some three nr four square from the results of the whole excavation, 
metros. Kwh of tlioso sections won dug lint they are clone enough for there to be 
separately anti in digging divided into no appreciable diffureuce in the chrono* 
several layers. Th • finds from < aeh layer logical conclusions. For the whole quest ion, 
of omit section of de|>osit won* pat into c. also Mr. Droop's chapter on the Pottery, 
separate trays, a proi,**» shown in tl»e fore* pp. 109 # 77 . In ail this dermiinn I have 
ground of Fig. 1 *. The percentages in tho rerkemed Mr. Droop's Sub Geometric pottery 
text have bis*n calculated from the number as one style with the true Geometric. 

J.U.S.—SUlTI.KMK.vr C 
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Orthia sanctuary, according to the evidence of Italian finds, is about 740 B.c., 
apart from several fragments of the earlier vent ricouical vases, one of which 
was found as low as the level of the upper surface of the cobble pavement. 
The date at which Proto-Corinthian givtw wav to Corinthian is not very clear, 
and questions of terminology add further difficulties, bat 690 B.c is a reasonable 
date for the latest, vases definitely to be called Proto-Corinthian.** 

If these dates are applied to the series from the Orthia. sanctuary, it will 
appear that. since almost as much—to he precise 45 per cent, of the whole—Proto- 
Corinthian potterv was found before as after the I wgi tilling of 1 jiconian I, a 
middle half-way date between 710 and GGO B.c. is indicated for the first 
appearance of the latter, and on these grounds 700 b.c. may lie suggested as 
an approximate date, with Laconian II, of which there is much less, following 
on in 625, and lasting until the end of the century. It is however possible that 
the small amount of Laconian II pottery is due to the removal of some more 
recent deposits, perhaps intentional, perhaps by the action of a flood before the 
level of the sanctuary was raised in <X)0 b.c. by the laying down of the sand, 
and that we should therefore allow more time for Laconian 11 and put its begin¬ 
ning its early as 635, the date we have adopted throughout. This dating allows 
a centurv for the whole development from the beginning of Laconian I to the 
beginning of Laconian III; a length of time which is adequate, but. certainly 
not too long. Geometric ware disappears shortly before the end of Proto- 
Corinthian, and it may be considered that- it was practically at an end by 075 B.c. 

Before the appearance of Proto-Corinthian there is a long (tcriod repre¬ 
sented only by Geometric pottery. If wc divide this deposit from that con¬ 
taining Laconian pottery, at the point where the latter begins to preponderate, 
wc shall find that the Geometric layer, with an average of at leant half a metre, 
is double the thickness of the later stratum. This is only not true in the region 
of the earlv temple, where the Laconian layer is the thicker of the two; but 
here this latter is due not to gradual accumulation, but. to the collapse of the 
early temple and its contents, and cannot therefore be used in any way as a 
measure of time. As therefore in the other parts of the area, where the deposits 
were to all appearances the result of a gradual accumulation, the Geometric 
stratum is twice as thick as that above it, which latter is reckoned to extend 
over ncariv one hundred years, it would seem that the earlier must occupy at 
least twice that period, and wc thus reach 600 b.c. as an initial dntc. In the 
centre of the arena, where the altar deposit below the (lavement was found, 
the Geometric deposit was even thicker, and it appears that these earliest 
traces of the cult must go back well into the tenth century. Nothing Mycenaean 
with the exception of three pierced gems 29 has been found on the site: 
one of these, a lento id gem with a design of an ibex, was found inside the 
later temple. But to these objects no chronological value can be assigned : 


*• The initial date for Proto-Corinthian general rorreetne-aa of our chronology, t>. the 
pottery used in this argument rests u|xm chapter on tlm Potter)’, pp. VO. note 1 Aft, and 
the testimony of the vases found nt Kyra- IN. 

cusc, and it* foundation-date of 745 n.c. ** For whirh r. Ch. XI. 

For this piceo of external evidence for the 
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such gems would be preserved as ornaments or charms long after they had 
ceased to be made, just as the Cretans at t he present day keep and value Minoan 
cut stones. The site therefore belongs entirely to the age of iron, and as the 
archaeological evidence carries it back to the* tenth century, the traditional date 
for the Dorian settlement in l^aoonia, it would appear that the sanctuary dates 
from the foundation of Dorian f?parta. This is all the more likely, ns some 
important historical cause must be songht. for the institution of so remarkable 
a. cult as that of Orthiu. 

There Is however a possibility that the foundation of the Chalkioikos and 
of the Amyklaion as a Dorian site is somewhat earlier, because the variety of 
Geometric pottery with no slip and glistening paint, which at the Orthia 
sanctuary is confined to the lower levels, and so appears to he older than the 
usual Geometric with a slip and dull paint, is at these sanctuaries much the 
commoner of the two, whilst at the Orthia it. is distinctly less frequent. 30 

As the structural remains below the sand, early temple, altars, pavement, 
and enclosure walls, all fall earlier than the beginning ol Proto-Corinthian 
pottery, their dittos must be sought inside the long period from the tenth 
century to 74<) B.C. The archaic altar was built some time before this date, 
as a great deal of the deposit round it contained nothing later than Geometric 
sherds, and it is not likely that any great error will be made if it, and the early 
temple with it, are assigned to a date earlier than 80(1 n.<\ I he earliest altar 
and the accompanying cobble pavement will then data from some time earlier 
in the ninth, and the burned deposit below the jsivement will go buck to the 
beginnings of the cult in the tenth century. 

To the year 6(H) n.C.. or near it, we have assigned the reorganisation of the 
sanctuarv, and we must now look at this date a little more closely. The 
remains of the early temple, as they were discovered, consisted of a mound 
of reddish hriek-eurt h, beneuth which were the stones of the foundation. Over 
this mound, and indeed all round about it and also inside the later temple, 
the archaic dcjxisit was covered w ith u layer of such small chips of stone as are 
made in the final dressing of blocks for building The position of this layer, 
which is marked in the section on the line E-F II, shows that the level 
ol the ground at the time of the erection of the later temple was that of the 
top of the archaic deposit. A further indication of this was afforded bv the 
discovery, when the temple was cleared, of a few Geometric sherds near the 
walls, resting on the stratum of Laconian I pottery of which (lie uppermost 
part of the archaic deposit, normally consists. This obvious disturbance of 
the series only occurred at this point, and was clearly due to the digging of the 
trenches for the foundations of (lie temple, by winch sonic of the lowest deposit 
was thrown up and laid on the surface. 

After the cutting of thi -e foundation t renches, t he whole area was covered 
with a deep layer of sand. This seems to have been laid down gradually as the 
walls of the temple rose, because chips of stone made by the masons were found 

« jr'or the** varieth's of Geometric ware the older slipless variety, hut at tin? 
». pp. 60 and 112. At lint Orthia only 7 Clutlkioikos about Ho per cent, 
per cent, of the Geometric pottory wbs of 
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in it at all depths. But the fact that immediately above the archaic deposit 
belonging to the earlier temple was a regular and well-marked layer of these 
chips indicates clearly that there was either very little or no interval at all 
between the ruin of the earlier and the beginning of the building of the later 
temple. And this agrees with the continuity in style exhibited bv all the votive 
offerings, between those below and those directly above the layer of sand; 
and this is perhaps especially true of the pottery. 

The object of this layer of sand was no doubt to raise the level of the 
sanctuary, and so prevent danger from the floods to which the Eurotas is still 
subject. Its limits, as marked on the plan I, show that it formed a mughlv 
T-shaped platform, with the later temple on the leg of theT, and the altar on 
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its cross-bar The slope of the edges of the mound appear in the sectional 
drawings on the lines E-F and G-ll II. At the liack of tho temple 
this slope is steeper than elsewhere, probably owing to the nearness of 
the building to the edge of the sanctuary, and a retaining wall was therefore 
necessary. Such remains of this as were discovered arc seen on the plan, 
curving round behind the temple at the edge of the sand. A piece of it appears 
also in Fig. 3. The wall was carefully made on the outer side only; the side 
against which the sand rested, not. being intended to be seen, has no regular 
facing. The construction was of small undressed stones. 

Of the temple thus built at the beginning of the sixth century, very little 
except the high foundation remains »’« silu. The total height of this is 2*75 111 ., 
the front wall is 2*00 m., and the side walls are I-10 m. thick. No mortar is 
used. The complete disappearance of anything above the foundation has loft 
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only tho outer walls and the craw-wall between the |*»rch and the cella. The 
front view is shown in Fig. 9; the inside of the south-west angle in Fig. 17. 

This same foundation still served for the temple which was standing in 
the Roman period, and it consequently shows not a few signs of rebuilding. 
As the surface of the ground was in Roman times nearly half a metre higher 
than it had been before, the level of tho stylobate was then probably raised, 
but of this no trace has been preserved from any period. lake the temple 
of Roman times, tho sixth-century temple was probably prostyle m anlis. 
Two fragments which may be assigned to it were found built into the founda¬ 
tion of the Roman theatre. One was a piece of a Doric capital of the 
characteristic sixth-century profile, and the other was a fragment of a Doric 
column with sixteen instead of twenty flutes. The profile of this capital is given 
in Fig. 10. The shape of the curve and the proport ion of the height to the width 
of t hr echinus are almost exactly those of the archaic temple of Tiryns, the first 
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and earliest of the. scries given by Choisv to illustrate the development of the 
Doric capital. 31 The fragment is a (|uarlcr of the capital carefully cut down to 
serve some other purpose. It had therefore ceased to he in use as a capital 
at least some time before the builders of the theatre used it as nibble. It 
would seem that after lieing used in the sixth-century temple, it was thrown 
aside at some later period—probably, as we shall see, in the Hellenistic age— 
when the temple was rebuilt. The fragment of column is -GO m. long and 
preserves parts of three flutes; the original number, sixteen, can be computed 
by measuring the angle formed by three successive flutes. The work is however 
poor, and the number of flutes is no proof of an early date. 

The pediment of this sixth-century temple seems to have been adorned 
with a group containing a figure of n li«>n in poro* stone, gaily coloured. The 
evidence for this is the discovery of a. fragment of a lion’s mane (PI. V) which 
might have come from such a group, in the earth which accumulated in front, of 
the temple between the time when it was built and the Roman level, the lower 


** Cherny. Uutoire tic t'A rcJtUtclttrr, i. p. 315. 
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level being determined by the top of the sand and the presence of objects 
immediately subsequent to thoso below it, or, more precisely, by the discovery 
of Laconian III pottery and such objects in lead and bone as are contemporary 
with it. It is plain that, as far as they are fragments of the temple, the objects 
found in this earth may either date from its first construction, or be the refuse 
from any rebuilding which it may have undergone. The lion's mane clearly 
comes from its earliest stage, and shows that the temple was rebuilt before 
Roman times at least to the extent of having its orginal pediment thrown 
down. The stamped tiles found in the same earth, which will be mentioned 
below, belong to the latter class, and point to a reconstruction of the roof. 
That the lion’s inane conics from a pcdiinental group is made the more likely 
by the discovery of two small reliefs in soft limestone representing two couchant 
lions facing each other heraldically. They are shown in Fig. II. The upper 
one in the figure was found in the layer of sand itself, and the lower one in a 
deposit to the uorth of the temple dating from shortly after its construction. 
Both arc therefore closely contemporary with the building of the temple, and 
that two of them should be found makes it all the more likely that the design 
had some significance. Their architectural intention, further, is made the 
more probable by the fact that several of these small limestone reliefs, all 
dating closely from the same |»eriod, represent parts of buildings. Thus 
two LXXII arc of a Doric architrave and metopes, another of a Doric 
cupital, and two more represent what seems to be a piece of architectural 
ornament. 51 The porot stone fragment gives as no more than a part of the 
neck aud mane, and with no more to guide us it is difficult to be certain how 
much space would be occupied by the entire group of two lions in the position 
of the pairs on the small reliefs, but the scale of the fragment in no way prevents 
as from supposing that it comes from a group of a size to fill the required space 
satisfactorily. It would seem likely therefore that in those two small triangular 
reliefs we should recognise copies of, or perhaps sketch-models for, the group 
which adorned the front pediment of the sixth-century temple. Also some of 
the pieces of painted terracotta architectural ornaments found above the sand 
may well be associated with this same building. 

Outside the southern and eastern walls of this temple flic plan shows ten 
circular patches, marked by clots, each about -70 m. in diameter. These mark 
the position of circular holes cut down through the archaic deposit at these 
points and filled with the same sand that formed the layer above. Similar 
holes were obsorved also on the north side of the temple, hut their position 
was not noted with sufficient accuracy for them to be put upon the plan. Holes 
cut in this way through the archaic deposit can only have been made at the 
building of the later temple and their heing filled with thesand which was then 
laid down shows that the purpose which they served was only temporary, 
whilst their symmetrical arrangement round the temple proves their connexion 
with it. The conclusion is that they arc the holes which were sunk for 
scaffolding-poles. 


** For all those reliefs r. Chapter VI of this book tuul LXIII LXXIV. 
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The raising of the whole level of the sanctuary at this date (600 u.c.) 
covered not only the remains of the early temple but also the archaic altar, 
the top of which now lay buried beneath more than half a metre of sand. At 
this time no doubt a new altar was built to eorresjHmd to the new temple, 
but of it no traoe& were found. Thu remains of altars above the sand, none 
of them well preserved, are shown by the photograph in Fig. 12, taken from 
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the south-east, and by the plan, elevation and section in Fig. 13. When we 
clearod the arena we found resting on the top of the layer of sand the structure 
shown in Fig. 12 : it ran roughly north and south across the Roman arena, 
and, as the plan III shows, was exactly parallel to the underlying archaic 
altar, hut slightly to the east of it. In this structure, which must now be 
described in detail, wc arc to see the remains of two successive altars. 

Immediately resting on the sand is a row of well-cut blocks of poros stone. 
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laid without mortar. Another block, shown on the plan, but not appearing 
in the photograph, lies at right angles to these. These blocks support the 
remains of u later oblong structure, consisting of walls built up of odd slabs 
pieced together with mortared masonry of small stones. Of the cast wall 
only truces remain; the north end has disappeared entirely. The width of 
the whole was 2-60 m. The destruction of the northern end makes it impossible 
to recover its length. It was in any case more than 8-20 m. The structure 
is nowhere preserved to a greater height than -75 m., and its highest point 
is only some *15 m. above the level of the "Roman arena. The photograph 
given in Fig. 12 shows how much its foundation is sunk below the. Roman 
level, which is marked by the row of bases. At the level of the pnrox blocks, 
the space to the east between this structure and the foundation of the theatre 
is filled with a deposit of burned matter containing various objects, the tUbris 
of sacrifices, pushed off the top of the altar over to its umtsed side, and here 
being out of the way left to accunudate. The same has already been noted 
for the archaic altar. The space covered by this material is shaded on the 
plan III. These structures wo have said are the remains of two altars. 
The pofoa blocks are the lowest course of a Greek altar, and the patchwork 
building alxive them represents an altar of the Roman period. The deposit 
of sacrificial dibris only begins along a line 2*60 ni. east from the row of 
poros blocks, and thus exactly below the eastern edge of the later altar. 
This shows that the blocks art*, from an altar originally 2*00 m. wkle, and 
tints of the same size as the Roman altar above. Among the charred 
remains in this drjxwit were a large number of lead figurines, black-glazed 
sherds, and some black-figured pottery. This lower altar, to which the deposit 
in question belongs, is older naturally than the remains above it, ami as far as 
it.} position is concerned might well be contemporary with the sixth-century 
temple. Rut here the character of the sherds in the burned deposit enables us 
to go further. They were entirely of Laconian V and VI pottery and mixed 
with lead figurines of the corresponding styles. This pottery Mr. Droop 1ms 
shown reason for assigning to the fifth, the fourth anti even to as late as t he 
first jwrt of the t hin! century K.C., and we can therefore say that these blocks 
of stone represent an altar which is not necessarily as old as the temple itself, 
but was in use from the. fifth century onwards. Its upper courses, and no 
doubt, with them a great, mass of such sacrificial d&bris, di.xap|>curcd when the 
Roman Altar was built on the same foundations. 

But the Roman altar belongs to a Inter phase of the sanctuary : at present 
we arc at the |>eriml of the sixth-century temple and the corresponding altar, 
whether or not these few poro* blocks are remains of it—which no doubt faced 
it. Now for the first time we have extensive remains of the wall which enclosed 
the sanctuary, a wall which there is no reason to date any later than the later 
temple itself. The longest piece preserved is that which bounds the sanctuary 
to the west. Another piece to the south runs along the side of the present 
channel of the mill-stream, and a third is to be seen to the cast of the altar : 
this piece, as we have seen on p. 15 above, preserves the line of the boundary 
as it was at the earlier period when the archaic altar was in use; its 
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southern section appears in Fig. 14. All three pieces are marked on the plan 
‘ 1 alter Enclosure Wall/ The area thus contained apjicars to have been 
roughly oblong, and may be taken as sixty bv forty-five metres. Again no 
trace of the entrance has been preserved. 

The most important small finds of this period wore found to the north 
and south of the temple. On each side of the building there was a slope 
downwards, formed by the edge of the layer of sand, and over this the 
broken or no longer used votive offerings were from time to time thrown out 
from the temple. On the southern side this slo|>e was faced by a rise of the 
natural soil away from the river, and thus a small valley was formed, on both 
sides of which objects were allowed to accumulate, whilst on the north side the 
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slope of the sand ran down towards the lower ground on the hank of the river. 
The position of these objects is shown in the section on the liuc E-F, where 
the space they occupy is marked as ‘ Deposit immediately succeeding the 
building of the later temple.’ In plan they occupied the greater part of the 
space to the north, south and behind the temple, outside the limits of the 
foundation of t he Homan theatre. Behind the temple t lie deposit was naturally 
much less rich, aud there was also a local disturbance of much later date, to be 
mentioned below, 33 whilst in the eastern part of the site any deposit there may 
have been waa removed by the foundations of the Roman theatre. It seems 
indeed that at. this time (lehrin was not allowed to gather between the temple 
and the altar, and it thus was all swept over the edges of the platform of sand, 
anrl lodged on its slopes. 


» On p. 4!l below. 
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The deposits in question arc marked by pottery of tho Laconian III and 
IV styles, which include nearly all the vases generally called Cvrenaic. It 
was here also that the grout mass of terracotta masks were found, hardly any 
of them belonging to the earlier period, and that the yield of tin* little letul 
figurines reached its maximum. Of the total number of 100,000 odd, these 
deposits yielded more than 58,000, to which by far the greater part of the 10,000 
found by the bank of tin* river at the beginning of the excavation must no 
doubt be added. Against this the Laconian 1 deposits yielded in round nuinl>crs 
only 5700 and the laiconian II, 9500. Isaooniun V and YI show the decrease 
with 10,000 and 1700 respectively, but here allowance must be made for the 
scantiness of the deposits preserved. 44 It is important to note that the pottery, 
the carvings in bone, and the lead figurines all showed clearly by t heir unbroken 
development that the earliest objects found here follow immediately after the 
latest found below the sand, from the period of the early temple. A further 
link between the two deposits is the series of carvings in soft limestone, some 
of which were found just below, some in, and n few uhovo the suud. The 
deposits of Laconian III and IV occupy the whole of the sixth century, and 
their importance for the date of the later temple Inis already been noticed. 

After this the number of small object* found becomes very much less. 
The later developments of Laconian pottery, styles V and VI, dated by Mr. 
Droop from the fifth to the first half of the third century, were found in several 
patches of deposit to the smith of the temple near the great drain, and also 
near its S.E. comer, all at levels below that of the pavement of the arena of 
the theatre in the Roman period, nutl comparable to that at which the fragment 
of lion's mane from the pediment was found. The uniformity of level of these 
deposits indicates that some levelling took place in this region alsnit the year 
500 B.C.. and the mass of earth anti shingle which appears in the section on t he 
line E-F above the deposit of masks should be put down to this. At the same 
level and of the same date is the deposit mixed with burned matter beside 
tlie blocks described above as belonging to the first altar of the later period. 35 
The richest finds however of this kind came from the. houses to the east of the 
altar outside the wall of the sanctuary, which have for this reason been tenta¬ 
tively assigned to the fill li century, in the same way as the house inside the wall 
to the south of the theatre. It was in these houses, which arc shown in Fig. 14, 
that the Laconian VI pottery was observed to give place to black-gla/.ed 
Hellenistic ware and fragments of Megarian bowls, and thus a terminal date 
for the liAConian series was reached. These houses probably extend beyond 
tho limits of the excavation to the cast and south, but, except those nearest 
to tho altar, they yielded so little that thnir complete excavation seemed 
unlikely to repav the removal of the gr at mass of earth beneath which they 
were buried. The water-channels, largo basin and well, which one of them 
contains, point to some industrial or domestic purpose, but that they had 
some connexion with ihe sanctuary is shown by the numerous fragments of 


** These figures are due to Mr. Ware. Lnconinn V and VI sherds ho# been 
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part to the east near I lie city-wall in Kig. Hi. The drain runs from west to 
cast, is interniptcfl in the middle by the curve of the foundation of the Roman 
theatre, then passes beneath the city wall and debouches outside it on the 
bank of the Kurotas. The date of its construction can he fixed with some 
closeness. 3 ®* 

It. is, in the first place, evidently earlier than the Roman theatre, by the 
foundation of which it has been partially destroyed. There is however other 

** Forthmeinscription* n.pp. 37On inscription, XlAnNll TAIBDP0EIAI. 

Liwonian VI sherds the nainu of the goddoat a* Tin- piece of the city-wall nror tho 
(FOI'OEIAI) nrciirmi in painted letters, Orthio rom-tuary in dcK-ribcd in //..S’.A. xii. 
ftnd several black-slavu.-d Hellenistic vos-oIr pp. 284-288. 
bore, cornploto or in part, the incised 
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vases inscribed with the name of the goddess. 3 * The painted fragment of a 
figure of Orthia holdiug snakes which was found hero is reproduced in Kig. 78. b. 
Near so important a shrine priests, servants, and artificers of various kinds 
must have lived, and it is possible that these are their houses. 

The great built drain which runs across the southern part of the site 
is the next construction to be noticed. It was fully cleared, except, for a 
small piece which would have endangered the guardian’s house in which onr 
watchman lived; its course is marked on the general plan I, and the 
appearance of its western jian. is shown in the photograph in Kig. 15, and of the 
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evidence which dates it much more closely. Thus, along the northern side 
of the section of the drain to the south of the tomplc. several patches of dei>osit 
were found containing lead figurines and pottery. This latter belonged to the 
Laconian V and VI styles, ami these run from the fifth century to a date possibly 
as late as the earlv third. The evidence from the Megarian bowls shows that 
Laconian VI pottery may go down as late as this, but there is no necessity 
t«» give it all so late a date; none of those deposits need be later than about 
:J00 n.c.; with this too tlie lead figurines agree. The levels between which these 
deposits were found were in all cases noted. They are almost uniform, and 
the upper level is aland *20 m. lower than the crown of the drain, as marked by 
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the top of the solitary roofing-slab preserved in tliis region. Now the level of 
the ground when the drain was made must have been at least up to its covering- 
slabs, and this t he deposits in question show was not yet the case aland 31K) n.c., 
which we have seen is a fair terminal date to give them. The drain must 
ho somewhat; Inter than this, to allow for the further rise of 0“20 m.. and a date 
after 300, and probably hardly earlier than 2f)<> u.< may therefore, be taken 
as a tcrnumi# post quern. A terminus ante quern may be reached bv an examina¬ 
tion of the part of the drain which passes through the city wall. This is of 
different masonry from the rest; the blocks are not only carefully’ squared and 
fitted, but also smoothly faced. It is the only part, which is paved with stone 
slabs, and the direction of this exceptionally constructed section also slightly 
changes, as is shown on the plan, where t he jiaving-slalis are also sketched in to 
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scale. Tie iuierence to be drawn is that the drain is earlier than the city wall, 
and that where the lino of this latter had to be carried across it, the piece of the 
drain involved was reconstructed. The date assigned to the city wall is some 
time in the latter half of Hie third century, n.o., and lien) wo have therefore u 
terminus ante quern for the drain.*®* We have seen that it was made hardly 
earlier than 260 ii.it, and may bo rather later. The conclusion therefore is 
that the drain dates to somewhere between 250 and 200 iu ; it is a work <if 
the latter half of the third century. 

The drain is about a metre wide and the depth from the bottom to the 
under surface of I ho covering slabs is about 2*20 m., or, where it passes beneath 
the city wall, 1-57 m. Except for this small reconstruct ml piece them i- no 
trace of the drain ever having been paved. The walls are at least a metre 
thick, well faced inside, but naturally somewhat irregular on the outer sides. 
The blocks arc of very various sizes, and it is noticeable that the southern wall of 
the western section, that is to say the part to the south of the temple, is very 
much, better built thau the rest, with well-squared blocks laid in regular courses. 
These arc shown in Fig. lb. The upper course of this piece of wall consists 
of large blocks forming the entire thickness of the wall, with a sunk bed cut 
on the inner half of their upper surface to receive the cuds of the roofing-slabs. 
Thb sinking appears in the photograph in Fig. 16, and is marked by a line 
on the plan. Only one of the roofing-slabs was found in situ in this part, but 
the rough blocks laid behind them on the top of the wall arc. for the most, part 
preserved, and have been sketched stone by stone on the plan. At each end 
of the roofing-slab the walls of the drain arc surmounted by pieces of later 
mortared walls, probably of the Roman period. These are distinguished on 
the plan from the hatched walls of the drain l*v being left white. They cun 
also be made out on the photograph (Fig. 15). 

In two places the roof of the drain has been well preserved. where it 
issues from the curve of the Roman foundation between Tiers VII and \ III, 
and at a point to the east between this and the city wall. 37 The massive blocks 
which here form the roof are shown in Fig. 16. In neither of these places is 
there anv trace of a sunk bed for the end of those slabs. 

The irregular course of this drain is curious and unexplained. The part 
with the well-preserved mof shown in Fig. 16 i- especially tortuous and for 
no apparent reason, anti the part now destroyed by the Roman foundation 
must have, had at least, two slight changes of direction. Its object is, on the 
other hand, obvious. It was evidently that the water coming down from tho 
acropolis should be collected and carried directly to the river, instead of being 
allowed to spread over the low ground upon which the sanctuary stood. 

At the western limit of the excavation it made a double curve, beyond 
which it continued in a slightly more southerly direction. Only a small part 
is preserved beyond the curve, and an attempt to find its further course led 
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to no result. The curved part was only partly excavated, because to carry 
the work further would have involved the sacrifice of n fine tree. 

A trial pit made iu 1S)U0. where the guardian’s house now stands, revealed 
trace.' of the drain, but. as the plan shows, from shortly after the point where 
it leaves the Homan foundation down to the eastern section near the city wall, 
it has been very much ruined and in places no more is preserved than an irregular 
line, of stones. This destruction and especially the disappearance of so many 
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of the roofing-slabs mav be put down to the builders of the Homan theatre 
having used it as a quarry. Some large sandstone blocks, which were found 
lying on the surface, of the Kotnan foundation may he recognised by their 
material and dimensions as having been originally roofing-slabs. They were 
all found in the region between Piers VI and X. that is to say near the point 
where the Roman foundation came into contact with the drain. 

The building of the city wall in the latter part of the third century n.c. 
must have further altered the appearance of the site. By making a detour the 
wall took the sanctuary into the enceinte of the city, with the further advantage 
of setting a strong barrier between it and any further danger of floods from the 
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river. The piece of the wall built over the mouth of the drain is particularly 
well preserved. 3 * 

For an at least partial reconstruction of the sixth-century temple we have 
mentioned the evidence of the lion from the pediment and of the archaic Doric 
fragments, the broken column and the piece of capital, found in the foundation of 
the theatre; several pieces of painted tiles and antefixes found on the site 
point the game way. Besides these signs of destruction, the appearance of 
the foundation offers some positive evidence. A drafted block in the north 
wall must in this position have been brought from some other earlier building 
for use a second time. But it. is the photographs in Figs, 9 30 and 17 
that show most clearly that the remains of the temple are iu two styles. In 
Fig. 9 we see the front wall, uncovered right down to its fouiulation on t he virgin 
soil, as it aj»|M!ars lust ween the corners of the foundation of the Roman theatre, 
and Fig. 17 gives the inside of the south-west angle. Two styles of masonry 
can Ik? distinguished: the older style employs roughly dressed blocks laid in 
somewhat irregular courses, and the second and later stylo has courses of slab- 
bliajHid blocks, often alternating with courses like those of the older parts, but. 
with the stones more carefulIv squared. In Fig. 9 the later style is goon in the 
south-east (left-hand) corner aud in the upper five courses, and in Fig 17. 
where the alternating courses of slabs and blocks are very well marked, the 
older style is overlaid by six or seven courses of the later. 

The most important evidence however for this rebuilding is afforded by the 
fragments of stamped tiles from a later roof. They arc of three types, all bear¬ 
ing the name of Orthia, and thus mode specially for the sanctuary. Two are 
uhout equally common and have the words IEPOI BOP0EI AZ (big. 18 a) and 
BtdPOElAI IEPOI (Fig. 18 b); the third type (Fig. 18c) is rare and looks 
later; it runs B0P6EIAC IAPOI. These stamped fragments were found 
all over the site above the level of the Roman period and in especial abundance 
along the front of the temple; some examples, but far fewer, were found 
between this level and the level of the site when the temple was first built; 
again most frequently near the temple itself, in the same earth which yielded 
the painted lion fragment, from the earlier pediment. Below this level there 
were none at all. From the lettering of the stamps, these tiles belong to the 
second century i».<\, and therefore prove that building operations were going 
on at. thu temple iu the Hellenistic period. Whilst their presence above the 
Roman level is a proof that the temple as constructed in Hellenistic times was 
standing until the latest period of the cult, the number that were found lower 
down agrees with the cpigraphica! evidence of their Hellenistic date. These 
tiles found below, far fewer than those found above the Itomnn floor-level, may 
be taken ns unused or broken pieces left about or thrown aside at the time when 
the roof was being constructed. Those above are naturally more numerous 


»• For thu evidence ol the French plan »» but the lnw> r part, is concealed by t» support 
to the possibility of the actual contact of in« wall which we built in onler to prevent 
the city Wall with the theatre, v. p. 44 uny possibility of the collapse of tho 
below. structure. 

*' In Fig. 5 we have the same front wall. 
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as thov formed part of the roof, and fell into their present position when the 
temple was finally destroyed. The third and rarer type of stamp, BOPG€IAC 
IAPOI. which is later than the others, apparently dates from the imperial 
period; all the examples were found at the Roman level, and the probability 
is that only a few such tiles were made for occasional repairs. 

As for the exact date of this rebuilding, the re-use of the archaic capital, 
the curve of which is shown in Fig. Id, before it was taken as rubble by the 
builders of the theatre, suggests that this reconstruction was considerably earlier 
than their time, and the epigraphical evidence of the stumped tiles points to the 
Hellenistic period. It is therefore not improbable that it is to be connected 
with the re-establishment of the Lycurgan constitution in 178 B.C., and the 
stamps mav well belong to this date. The walls of the city were rebuilt at this 
time, and this activity in building might well be exteuded to a temple, so closely 
connected with the discipline of Lycurgus. This second-century date gains 
some support from the stele of Xenokles, on which the fa<;adc of the temple is 
represented in relief (Fig. 19). This side Mr. Woodward has dated to the second 
century, and the curious idea of combining a relief of the facade of the temple 
with the usual dedicatory inscription is much more easily explained on the 
supposition that the temple was new at the t ime, and so an object of especial 
interest. Tt shows a Doric temple in antis, but beyond this no safe conclusions 
can be drawn. In particular the ornament in the pediment must be regarded 
as purely conventional. 40 

In this condition, so far as we know, the sanctuary remained until the 
building of the Roman theatre in the t hird century A.o.' 1Ua The only structure 
which may have !>oon built at an earlier date is the Roman altar which rests 
upon the blocks already described as belonging to an older altar. Its remains 
however show such very poor work that it is hardly likely to be earlier than the 
theatre; it might even be later. It is however most probable that when 
the theatre was built, a new altar was also constructed. 

From the fourth century b.c. until the third a.t>. the sanctuary was 
gradually acquiring the long scries of dedicatory inscriptions, of which more than 
a hundred have been found in the course of the excavation. They were nearly 
all built into the foundation of the Koman theatre, and their date therefore 
gives a terminus post quem for its construction. Mr. Woodward has made a 
detailed study of these inscriptions, and ascribes the earliest example to the 
fourth century b.c. anti the latest to after 225 a. in, whilst the great majority 
of them fall within the hitter part of the first and the second century A.n . 41 
Although the proportion of the original number preserved is quite unknown, 
and no doubt the operation of pure chance has made this very unequal for 
different periods, still that so many come from these two centuries points to a 
great increase in the custom of setting up these dedications. 


4U Tliw inscription on tins stcJc is published belonged seems broken into by the Homan 
in Ch. X, No. 2 below. foundation, it dates presumably to some 

40 “ Tho walls shown on the plan (PI. I) earlier period, 
outside! 1’if-rs IX find X arc of uncertain 41 Kor a list of those inscriptions arranged 
ditto. As tlio building to which they clironologicully v. Ch, X. 
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Resides these dedicatory si elm, the sanctuary was decorated with statues. 
Some were honorary, such as that, which his colleagues set up to Pratolaos for 
his excellence as a citizen, his support of the system of Lycurgus, and his 
friendliness towards themselves; 4 - but the more interesting and remarkable 
were a series of statues of Bomonikai , boys who had been victorious in the 
contest of endurance al. the altar. The base of one of these was already in the 
Sparta Museum before the excavation. 41 ' and two more, dated by Mr. Woodward 
to the last, quarter of the second century a.i>., were taken out of the southern 
part of the foundation of the theatre, where they had been thrown down side 



Fio. 111 .—The Arm or Xknoki.es. Scale 1 : 7. 


by side. One was written in common Cireck, the other in the late Spartan 
dialect . 44 The murks on the upper surface of this latter prove that a side stood 
in front of the statue. On this side was no doubt the victor’s dedication of 
his prize, u sickle or possibly a crown, whilst on the base was inscribed the 
dedication by the city of the victor himself . 44 No fragment of these statues 
has survived. From the sockets for the feet cut on the bases it is plain that 
they were life-size. The ordinary sldai were shaped into a tenon below, and 
this was fixed in u mortise cut into the top of a square base, and run in with 

* s Forth, text v. Ch. X, No. 115. “ Of these stdni sot up by nomnnikni 

** S.M.Cf. p. JO, Xo 2.J2 (— 1.0. v, i, 662). ...illy imo fragment has been prv—Tved. It 
'• Published in this voliuno Ch. X, tho 0 published in Oh. X, Xo. 37. Non. 16. IS 
numbers being 142 and 143; a third (Xo. and S4 may however refer also to this eontest. 
144) was found in li*2N. 
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lead. As to the arrangement of the stela i and statues in the sanctuary there 
is no evidence. The destruction when the theatre was built was too complete. 

Another relie of this date is the inscribed stone seat dedicated bv Soixiadas 
to Orthia (Fig. 20), which shows that, even before the theatre was built, there 
was some regular seating, at all events for distinguished persons. It was found 
like the statue bases, at the bottom of the Roman foundation, which makes it 
clear that tho builders began their foundation by throwing down all the heavy 
marbles. Its exact- provenance was the south-eastern part of the foundation, 
and thus nearly opposite to the temple. As so heavy an object is not likely 
to have been moved more than was necessary, its original position was probably 
near this point, and it was therefore an official seat directly facing tin: temple 
in the central line of the sanctuary, a less ostentatious predecessor of the 
magisterial tribune which we shall sec below probably occupied this point in 
the Roman theatre. That Soixiadas was an official person the words of the. 
inscription prove (yepovT«0aa$ Tpls xai irp£af3us yevopevos 6is), and there was 
also an Eponymus Soixiadas, who is possibly the same man. Mr Woodward 
considers that it cannot be earlier than the middle of the first century B.C., and 
if this Soixiadas is to bo identified with other bearers of the same name, not 
later than the end of that ccntnrv. 48 

The plan shows a drain passing across the space in front of the temple, 
broken off at both ends by the foundation of the theatre, to which it is therefore 
anterior. Its level is so well above that of the sixth century that it mav be put 
down to Hellenistic times. It is made of a series of terracotta pipes jointed 
together, and has a slight fall in the direction of the river. 

Some time after 225 A.D. the last great change in the sanctuary took place, 
lu order to accommodate the numerous spectators who came from all regions 
to Sparta to witness the rites of the goddess, the theatre in front of the temple 
was constructed. Before this date there is little to record except the gradual 
rise, in the level and the possible construction of the latest of all the altars. 

The level when the theatre was built is clearly marked for us by the paving- 
slabs in front of the temple. The greater part of the rise of level—in all only 
about -40 m.—between the top of the sand aud this Roman pavement may be 
put down to the Hellenistic rebuilding of the temple. In this part of the 
stratum were found some broken (Jreek figurines, the clay drain, the Hellenistic 
stamped tiles from the roof of the rebuilt temple, and one-third way up in it 
the fragment of a {minted lion from the sixth-century temple: so much at 
least of the rise must date to before the Hellenistic reconstruction. Several 
traces of floors were found : the level no doubt rose gradually. 

The latest of the four altars is depicted in the photograph in Fig. 12 aud in 
the drawings ol Fig. 13. The poros blocks in the structure we have, already 
identified as the remains of an altar in use in t.he fifth and fourth centuries and 
perhaps aa old as the sixth. 47 On these blocks as a foundation wax built the 
latest altar. The photograph in Fig. 12 and the section on the Line G-ll 

** Kor tho inscription on this Soixiivda* or official seat in tlx* Koinnn theatre is given 
sealv.Ch. X, No. 141 below. The evidence on p. 44 below. 

that there was at this point n raised tribune 17 For this oariier altar i. p. 24 above. 
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II show how much its lower part is sunk below the Roman level: in Fig. 1'2 
this shows behind it, and is marked by the row of hoses along the edge of the 
seats. How high it originally was we do not know : as we found it, it. was in 
no part more than -75 m. high, and of this only -15 m. were above the level of 
the Roman pavement. Whet her therefor*! it was built at the same time as the 
Roman theatre and its foundations pushed down to a lower level, or whether 
it is earlier than this and survived in use to t he later time, we have no means of 
knowing. Its fragmentary condition it very likely embodied blocks from 
the earlier Creek altar- is probably a result of recent depredations : much 
building material for modern Sparta has come from t his site. 1 his too would go 
some wav to account for the absence of any traces of sacrificial debris. In 
construction the altar is a very patchwork allair. Of the core no trace lias 
remained : it was very likely of earth. 4 ' What wo found was merely the part 



Kic. 20.—Stonk Skat dwoicatko by Sorxrxn t«. Scale <n. I : 13. 

of the outer facing : walls built up of odd slabs pieced together with mortared 
masonry and brickwork. A stone sent was built into it, probably from the 
seating arrangements of an earlier date. 4 ®" The width of t he altar was 2-00 m. 
The destruction of the northern end makes it impossible to recover its length : 
it was in anv case more than 8*20 iu. Similarly of its height nothing can be 
said, except that of the altar as it appeared to the men who sat in the theatre 
we have here no more t han a few inches. 

Another problematical structure at the Roman level is shown on the plan 
III about 1-00 m. to the south-west of the Roman altar. It consisted of a 
few slabs set in a curve and a piece of a column : we found nothing to indicate 
its use or. with any greater precision, its date. 

It now remains to describe the Roman theatre, the most remarkable 
building on the site. Its date can be fixed, at all events as to its terminus pout. 

** Owing to this absence of con we were *“ This stone seat appears loffMil* the 
some time in identifying it as uu altar at all. right of the photograph in Fig. 12. and also 
and for some time it was known ns ‘ tho in tha drawings in Fig. 13. 
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quern, with some certainty. When it was built, so little concern was shown for 
antiquity that many, if not all, of the old slefai and statue-bases were thrown 
down and used for building material, or rather as rubble for the foundation. 
They have in this way been preserved, anil are now published in this book 
among the inscriptions. Some few were lying about, some were used as paving 
slabs in front of the iomple, but the great majority were found in the parts of the 
foundation which we destroyed in order to examine the archaic remains below. 
There is no doubt thul, if i( were worth while, the removal of the rest of the 
foundation would lead to discovery of more examples. Most of these strJ/ii, 
recording the names of victors in various contests, fix their year by the name of 
some magistrate, and it has been possible to date most of these persons. One 
of them belongs after 225 a.i>., and on this ground the middle of the third century 
is suggested os a date for the building, for a slele is hardly likely to have been 
thrown away less than twenty-five years after its dedication. 4 * I owe to 
Mr. Woodward the suggestion that possibly the theatre was built after the 
.Herulian raid in 2G7 a.d., and that it was contemporary with the great 
renewal at the theatre at the end of the third century. 4 * 4 

The descriptions of this theatre by earlier travellers havo boon collected by 
Professor Bosanquet, and need not. here be reprinted. 60 The plan I and III 
shows its peculiar arrangement, by which the facade of the temple took the place 
of the stage building, and the altar occupied a place in the arena, not. however, 
in its centre, but near the eastern limit. This position was fixed by the apparent 
necessity of const ructing it exactly above the previous altars, t he correspondence 
to which in position and orientation is strikingly plain in the sectional drawing 
on the line G-II II ; and, with the. altar so placed, it would have needed a 
very much larger theatre to bring it into the centre of the arena. This was also 
unnecessary, as the centre of interest was not only the altar, but all the space 
between it and the front of the temple. The theatre differs in no way from an 
ordinary Roman amphitheatre, except in having an opening for the temple, 
tlu> fafndc of which took the place occupied in a theatre by the stage-buildings 
and proscenium. 

The whole building, with its piers and radial walls, stairways and seats, 
rested on & raft of masonry about 1*40 in. iu thickness. Thu structure of this 
foundation is interesting. The upper surface of the raft is formed bv a firm 
floor of stones bound together by hard mortar or cement, and on this floor the 
walls and piers of the structure are built, without their stones being bonded at 
all with those of the foundation. Some -Go m. below the surface of the raft is a 
second floor of mortar, and the space between these, two floors is occupied by a 
system of mortared walls, the interspaces being filled simply by loose stones. 
Of those walls one set is concentric with the ring of the. arena and another set 
is radial to it, the concentric walls being about 2-50 m., and the radial from 


For this inscription and its date, r. pp. 305 fiq'/. To them may be added a plato 
Oil. X, No. 71 below. in th« Museum Worsleyanum, which claims 

*** For t ho theatre, r. B.S.A. xxvii. p. independent origin, but odds nothin? 
208. material to Lo Roy’s; 

40 They are to he found in BJ3.A. xii. 
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HIM in. to 1-50 m. ajKirt. They have only one face, which in the concentric 
walls is on the outer curve. It wus noticed that- where the foundation abutted 
on the temple, these interior walls wore not radial, but parallel with the edge of 
the foundation, anil that this arrangement gave way to the mdiaUvstcm as t lie 
distance from the temple increased, the object ol the builders being simply to 
divide the whole space into roughly equal rectangles. Below this system of 
walk and floors the foundation consista generally of stones thrown in at random 
with very little mortar, to a further depth of about -7b m. 

A giance at the photographs in Figs. 21 and 22 of the surface of this raft 
will show the extent of the destruction since the theatre was soon by the earlier 
travellers. Onlv the outer piers are preserved to any height above the founda¬ 
tion, and these for never more than three, or at most four feet. Often the walls 
are dcstroved right down to the foundation, leaving only slight traces of their 
jiosUion on the surface: in one case the destruction of a radial wall -V on 
the plan III by the searchers for building material has led to the removal 
of must of the actual foundation in that region. Where Pier XII should be 
there was no trace at all on the foundation, blit this was probably accidental, 
due to this pier not having been at. all Ijonded in : this is unfortunate, as it 
leaves it imiMisaible to say how the piers were arranged with reference to the 
space between Raya XIII and XIV, where there was probably the entrance 
to the most important seats in the auditorium. •* The plan on 111 dis¬ 
tinguishes between what was loft standing and what had been destroyed. 
Where the destroyed walls or piers had left a clear mark of their original 
position in the shape of a line of mortar rising up from the foundation along 
where the face of the wall had been, full lines and not dotted ones have been 
used : the entirely reconstructed |*arts arc shown by dotted lines. 

Some description of the building may now hr attempted, always with 
reference t-i the plan on III, the suctions on IV, and the photographs in 
Figs. 21 to 2-1. The Anal plan of the sanctuary on I (1910) shows much 
leas than the earlier ono on III (1907). because after the building had 
been cleared of earth and studied, a considerable part of it was removed in 
order to explore the underlying st rata. The importance of the finds in the 
earlier deposits abundantly justified this destruction : many inscriptions too 
were found m the rubble of the foundation. 

The raft or foundation of rubble masonry upon which the whole building 
rested has the shape of an incomplete ring, 21-flQ m in inside, and 01-20 in. in 
outside diameter. On the west, side this ring is broken to admit the temple, 
the gap Ix'iug 10*10 in. vride. The temple protrudes into the arena, its facade 
forming a chord to the inner circle of the foundation. The outside circle of 
the foundation would, if completed, pass through the hick of the temple. 
Round the eastern half of the temple, at- a distance of *8u m. from its foundation 

*' Who»v Pior XII tlwuld bo wo found u slruction was mode of the piers in this 
square stone- block, which investigation region, XII, XIJi and X!\ Tins, now 
showed win not in *Ou • it was not in any seen to ho ommoous, was published in the 
way connected boiow with the foundation, an aunt of th>- theatre in B.S.A. siii. pp. 
It wiv* at first taken to have belonged to the 50-3:1, and u.(>j>-«ro<l in tho earlier version 
missing pier, and on this Ixtsis a recon- ol our preuent III. 
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was a row of stone slabs set on edge, of which fifteen were found t» situ. The 
top of those in front of the temple is about flush with the level of the piece of 
pavement there preserved, and t hey seem to date from the same period. These 
slabs are marked on the plan III, the missing ones being indicated by dotted 
lines. Their object is not apparent. 

The outer wall of the theatre rested on a series of arches and piers, of which 
latter ten are partly preserved. They are marked on the plan on III by 
Roman numerals. They were built of rough masonry, broken at intervals 
bv bands of three or four courses of brickwork, in a way characteristic of late 
Roman and Byzantine work. Each pier, except VII and the reconstructed 
Pier l, is 1*20 m. thick and. on the inside, 2-35 m. broad, exclusive of the 
plinth. These plinths arc of irregular dimensions, and no doubt both they 
and the piers were faced originally with marble slabs, just as the present 
upper surface of the foundation must have been covered with a finer pavement. 
A block of marble with mouldings, which was found near by, probably belonged 
to a course running all round the outside of the building above the arcade. 
Xo other architectural member has been found, to give, any clue to tho 
restoration. 

Inside the piers is n series of radial walls, marked on the plan III by 
Roman numerals. These rays spring from a ring of masonry rising above 
the inner {Mirt of the circular foundation. This raised ring is about 3•50 m. 
thick, and begins just behind the pntUnm. It served to support the lower 
rows of seats. It is broken only at the two points between Rays \ III IX 
ami XVI XVII, where wen* the two entrances to the podium and the lower 
seats; on the old French plan, reproduced here in Fig 25, these are marked 
as wide gaps. 

In the entrance between Rays VIII and IX lumps of fallen masonry were 
found : these consisted of bricks arranged radially like the voussoirs of an arch 
and bound together bv mortar. It was possible from these data to calculate 
the width of the nreh to which the bricks hod belonged, and it worked out to 
about J•25 m., the actual width of the narrowest |«rt of (lie opening. It 
appears therefore that the entrance to the lower seats was through an arched 
passage, running from the outside of the building to the auditorium. 

It is noticeable that the outside piers do not correspond at all regularly to 
the radial walls, and for this reason Pier VII had to he made wider than the rest 
in order to produce t he correspondence between the pair of piers, ^ 11 and XIII, 
ami the rays, VIII anil IX, inside them, necessary to make the entrance to the 
lower seats at this point symmetrical. Piers \ III. IX, etc. arc of the normal 
size, a fact which points to the piers having been originally marked out on the 
foundation in the direction in which they are numbered on the plan, and it 
seems that, when the architect reached the entrance, ho found his piers lagging 
behind, and had to make one wider than the others in order to catch up with the 
radial walls. Then, after ho had passed the entrance, he went on again with 
piers of the normal size. This theory of the direction in which the building 
proceeded will be seen later on to have some importance. The blocks of the 
outer threshold of this entrance are preserved between the piers, and their 
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height (-10—15 m.) Al>t>ve the level of the top of the foundation suggests that 
the present cement surface was originally covered by a pavement, which has 
now disappeared. 

The radial walls, it is plain supported the row* of seats immediately 
above those supported by the solid ring of masonry, from which the radial 
walls spring. Each of these is about (J-50 m. long. 

The seeming irregularities of the plan it is possible to reduce to an almost, 
perfect symmetry, and it is only north of the axial line that this (ails. \\ e 
notice first that the space between the rays at their outer end is, in all but 
certain rases, 2-30 m. One of these exceptions is the wider interval (2-75 in.) 
between Rays VIII IX, opposite the threshold between Piets VII VIII. 
This is dne to the entrance to the lower seats, which runs in hero, and it is to 
fit tliis also that the two adjacent spaces between Hays VII VIIT and IX X 
are made wider than usual, 2-70 m. and 2-90 in respectively. The other 
exceptions are between Rays 11-111 VI VII. X- XI, ami XV-XV1. T he sine 
of the intervals cannot be recovered, because in no case are the two inner laces 
of any ono of thrate pairs of rays preserved, but the sum of the widths of the 
pairs of rays jrfrw the interval between them comes to 4-70 1-85 m., and, if 
wc allow the rays their usual width, this gives intervals of only 1-00 1-flC m.. 
instead of the, standard 2-30 m. Also it appears from the remains of Kuys X 
and XT that these intervals did not run in so fur as the raised circle of masonry, 
like those between the other radial walls, but were, for sonic way at all events, 
filled up. I'his proves that these spices were not mere blind passages roofed 
with conical vaults like the others. What they wpre appears plainly from the 
fact that, between the ends of Rays 11-111 a stone is preserved in m/m jutting 
forward a little from the rays, measuring 1*40 m. long by -40 m. wide, ami that 
between Raya VI VII a similar block lias left its traces on the plaster facing of 
tin wall. Those stones are, in fact, the lowest steps of staircases, w hich ascended 
between these pahs of rays, and guve accosts to the up pet rows of seats, very 
prolablv opening upon a dtasomo, a shown in the reconstructed suction on 

The west face of Ray XXV is exactly symmetrical with Ray 11 on the other 
side of the axial line, ami l>v restoring a flight of steps between it and a recon¬ 
structed Ray XXIV, ami another between the hypothetical Hays XX XXI, wc 
get six sets of steps arranged with tolerable symmetry, three on each side of the 
axial line. 'This symmetry is broken bv the staircase between Rays XY-XYI, 
which comes only one ray after the axial line, whilst two (XII and XIII) divide 
this from the steps between Rays X XI. This departure from symmetry 
makes it impossible to reconstruct the walls between this and the liver, where 
they have her n destroyed by the channel made for the mill-strouni. Another 
irregularity is that, immediately beyond Rav XVI, the raised ring of masonry 
is interrupted, which must mean that here was another entrance to the lower 
seats, corresponding to that between Ray* VIII IX. This brings the staircases 
and entrances into regular order, although they are not at quite regular intervals 
as measured by counting the radial walls. Wc get this series, starting from the 
south side of the temple . first two staircases, then an entrance, then two stair- 
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cases, then a second entrance; and two more staircases bring us round to 
the north side of the temple. 

The space between Kays XIII XIV requires some notice It is symmetrical 
nbout the median line of the temple, and is therefore likely to be of some im 
pormnee. This spate goes deeppi into the solid ring of masonry below the 
lower seats than do the- others, and yet it is not an entrance- into the passage 
round the arenA at the foot of the auditorium, like the spaces between Kays 
VIII—IX and XVI-XVII, a*, instead ol ruiuiing through into this passage, it 
ends with the remains of steps market) in the plan. In connexion with this we 
must notice a mass of masonry to thu north inside Ray XV which rises well 
above the probable level of the seats. On account of its height it was the only 
thing visible on the site before the excavations, except, of course, the broken 
face of the foundation that overhung the bank of the river. 12 

Taken in connexion with the steps between Rays XIII XIV and their 
medial position, it is likely that here we have the remains of a sort of elevated 
tribune or 1 box ' raised above the other seats, from which persons of distinction 
eon Id witness the contests. Its central position, facing the front of the temple 
and immediately above the altar, would make this very suitable, and such 
tribunes for magistrates m 1 toman amphitheatres ure well known. It occupied 
the same central position above the altar and opposite to the temple in which 
the sear dedicated by Suixiadas had stood at an earlier period, and without 
doubt served the same purpose. 1 * 

Instead of the piers from XV onward for about a quadrant of the circle, 
it is possible that there was a solid wall rising up directly from the outer edge 
of the foundation, and of such a thickness aa to make the vaulted passage between 
it and the ends of the radial walls of the same width as elsewhere. The evidence 
for this is the plan given by the Krench expedition, which is here reproduced 
with the addition of the temple. 44 It will be seen that no piers are marked, 
hut that their place is taken in the north-eastern part by a solid wall. The 
measurements of this wall are exactly such as would bring it into the position 
mentioned above. Two reasons make it not unlikely that tins part of the 
theatre would have no entrances; first, that it wu&ao near the river, and second. 
that the wall of the city which passed between the theatre ami the river must 
at this point have been so close to the theatre as hardly to allow of ready access 
to it on this side. The curved wall in question ends to the north in an out¬ 
standing muss of masonry, anrl this may very well be a piece of the eitv wall 


** Owing to ils height*. thia juror «»f 
inntonrj' niw iinttk. il tin tlm 1000 Plan 
//? .S\J vii. I* VIII) oi» of a later {Uysun- 
tme| ported. a« vu Also Kay XVI on account 
of ite irrojrulAmy, And the end of th** Ray 
XV. (VmtplM-r rxrnvn'i. n hits shown that 
iht* is Another of u’ttll 

«lx>vrn on the I90ft PlAn as Bvsnnlino hi a 
/act of masonry at the outer edge of tho 
foundation, just- where thin in broken off 
Iwvnivl Pirr XIf. Its It*vrl, rntiruly hvlaur 


Ilir u|'|*t surface of t4io fmimbUion. nhowa 
Ihwt it liuy no eoiuwslon with th*- system of 
pi’erv and ruys, but th.it it i« « piv«%* of *orm* 
riubutruetur.* that supported tl»<* part of tlte 
Ihi&Ux- townrda tl»e river. The pOASiblo 

c on nr x ion of the wlv wull with fliin port of 
thr building in merit lutircl brlnw. 

M Kor ihtu soat and it* inscription, w. p 
30 above, and Cb. X. >o. 141 . 

** Etpeti. Jr. la .Von&s 4 :\rchitc«ture. ’ 
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itself, which in this ease must have absolutely coalesced with the outer wall of 
the theatre at this point. Such a coalescence would make it likely that, in the 
narrow angle formed near the point of contact by the city wall and the curve 
of the theatre, this latter would have no entrance*. The general accuracy, 
however, of the French plan is not sufficient to make this at all certain. 

The back wall of the theatre, remains to lie considered. It. is a chord of 
the outer circle of the foundation, cutting the side walls of the temple at. right 
angles, rather less than half-way from the front, to the back. It is not. clear 
how the straight line of this chord was adjusted to the radial arrangement of 
the seats with their supporting walls and the range of outside piers. \or were 
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both sides alike. The eastern faces of Kays I and XXVI (i.e. those away from 
the temple) arc csactlv symmetrical about the median line of the buildings, but 
Ray 1 is much thicker than XXVI, and west of these two faces all symmetry 
between the two sides ceases. It is plain that there must have been a buck 
wall along the line of the chord, and a piece of it was, in fact, found immediately 
north of the temple. A similar wall has been restored on the plan on the 
southern side The wall on the north aide at right angles to the track trull has 
no counterpart on the south, where there are some remains that, in their turn 
are not represented on the north. The square cutting into the inner circle 
of the foundation just south of the end of the front of the temple is also 
unexplained. 

A pier in the position of the restored I’ier 1, of which however mi trace 
could bo found, must have existed at the comers, and would connect with the 
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back wall. The square blocks, lying off the foundation close by Pier I, perhaps 
belong to a gateway. 

The sectional drawing IV along t.lie line A—H on the plan IV shows 
an attempt at reconstructing the building*. The restorations are drawn 
in light lines, to distinguish them from the lower part of the drawing, which, 
like tile other section along the line C-D, shows the buildings in their actual 
state. Allowing a probable angle ol rise (or the seats, the height of the 
theatre works out to 8-50 m.. and the outer wall, following the indication 
given by the fragment of tuoukled cornice mentioned above, has been drawn 
with such a cornice above the arches which span the intervals between the 
piers. Between the piers and the ends of the radial walls an arched passage, 
with an average width of 2-75 m., goes all round the curve of the. building. 
From this, two passages roofed with barrel vaults passed hetween Kays 
S' 111-IX and XV1-XVLI respectively, to the jiassage round the arena below 
the seats and behind the barrier, whilst exactly opposite the front of the 
temple another passage led from the main pillared entrance to the elevated 
tribunal, whence it may be supposed the highest magistrates witnessed the 
contests. At intervals ulso along this passage, under arched openings of the 
same height an the arches between the outer piers, the six staircases gave 
access to the diatmia and the higher rows of scats. One of these stairs is 
shown in dotted lines on the Tnronstnicted section. Such of the openings 
between the rays os were not used for access to the scats must have been 
blind passages roofed beyond their arched entrance, either with a conical 
vault that descended rapidly on a line parallel with the slope of the scats 
above, or possibly with a -series ol arches decreasing regularly in height.** One 
ol these sloping vaults js shown in dotted lines in the section. Tim lowest six 
or seven rows of seals rested on (lie solid ring of masonry, those above them on 
the rad it. 1 walls uud their vaults, and the topmost rows were supported by the 
vault of the circular passage which runs round inside the piers. The spring of 
this vault was prubably at the level of the crowns of the arches on either side of 
the piwagc, those on tho ontor sido between the piers, and those on the inner 
side between the radial walls. 

The back wall of the theatre has licen drawn in the reconstruction as high 
as the eaves of the temple. This in the. drawing seems to dwarf the temple a 
good deal, but in reality the facade comes so much forward into the arena tliat 
this effect would not be produced. 

It has already been noted that the construction of the hack wall, which 
terminates the theatre on tho west, differs ou the two sides, uud this raises tho 
question whether the whole building dates from the same period. In dis¬ 
cussing the piers wo saw reason to believe that their irregularity about the 
entrance between Piers VII and VIII, anil the greater fii*o of Pier VtJ, were 
due to the setting out. of the plan of the building on the foundation having 
begun on the smith side of the temple, and worked round towards the east and 


** Tim latter t» the Hrmnyertien! in tin 1 KtruaLtr umi ItHmrr, Fig. TJT). 
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north. If the building should prove not to be all of tile same period, this 
evidence points to the southern side being the older. Now it is with Hay XV, 
and its steps, and the entrauce beyond them, that the irregularities of the plan 
begin. There arc also serious variations in this region in the diameter of the 
circle, from which the radial walls spring. If the French plun is to bo trusted, 
it is at this point also that the series of piers and arches gives way to a continuous 
wall, and from the dimensions given this must have projected at least '7ft in. 
outside the piers, producing the effect, not of a natural continuation, but of a 
very awkward join, ft is possible that the two halves of the theatre were not 
built at the same time : there is no structural difficulty in this supposition, nor 
any necessity that all the segment* of a building with the entirely radial con¬ 
struction of a theatre should be contemporary; the stability of tho successive 
ctm« does not depend upon any mutual support. At tho same time no further 
conclusion is really warranted by the facts than that tho actual planning began 
at the south part of the temple, and as it proceeded gradually lost its early 
regularity. 

It is also possible that, f.h c northern part was not the completion of a hitherto 
unfinished building but. replaced in a less careful style a part that hail Ixen 
destroyed. This however hardly seems likely: the destruction could only 
have come from the river, and so ■well-made a building, especially with the 
protection of the city wall, would not easily have succumbed even to a very 
violent flood. 

The level of the arena wax marked by a patch of irregular pavement in 
front of the temple : this appears in the photograph in Fig. 2fi, and the several 
xlabs arc marked in the plan on HI. Three of these slabs were inscribed 
tltlai, apparently all of the tint century a.d., laid face downwards. 5 * A single 
step led from the pavement to the porch of the temple. 

It is always possible that some of the statues anil inscriptions of an 
earlier date were saved to decorate this arena. That the custom of setting up 
such memorials continued is proved by the row of bases found on the northern 
edge of the arena : their exact position is shown on the plan III, and they 
appear in the background in Fig. 20. They were arranged irregularly, and were, 
in fact, old bases re used, some being even upside down. None wore inscribed, 
but on one ore tho marks of the feet of a statue, and in front of them the groove 
for the lower part of a a/cf«. As this was the arrangement of the statue and 
stele of a Bomoniket, it is probable that this base belonged to one of thc.se 
statues. It is also very possible that these w ere especially selected for preserva¬ 
tion when records of less interest were thrown away. If this were so it would 
aecount’for the small number of Bomontlce* inscriptions which have been pre¬ 
served, as stones left above ground have bceu exposed to the depredations of 
ages, and in fact inscriptions from the sanctuary have been found built into 
homes in the modern town, and even as far of! its tho hamlet of Magoula. 

Above the level of tho tioor of the theatre a number of terracotta figurinos 
have been found, which are thus dated by their posit ion to not earlier than the 
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latter part of the third century B.O. The more important are figures of Artemis, 
often girt with an animal's skin, and a figure, probably mule, with a high conical 
head-dress and wearing a long robe and mantle, carrying a jug in the right 
hand. Numerous fragments belong to a group at least -SO m. high, representing 
Artemis with a dog fawning upon her, the figures standing upon a base inscribed 
DEIOEPOI. Of all these types there are a great number of examples; other 
types, lamp* and vases, were also found, twit in smaller numbers. VIl without 
exception are of poor work and of a coarse red clay without paiut. 4? 

The other remains from the Homan period ate a few house-walls between 
the theatre and the new course of the mill-stream, most of which appear on 
the plan. 

Above the level of the theatre, especially on the southern half of the site, 
a number of Christian graves were found, and some Byzantine gold ear rings. 



Fiu. 28.—Ousosoauxirr*!. I>1A,.KA VI ,., THX Rrviivs at twx 
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These are shown on VI; there are three pairs and an odd oue in gild 
tiligTee work, and another pair in enamel. The burials consisted of four 
large oblong tiles placed two and two like a gable, over the body. A 
photograph of one is shown in Fig, 27. 

The plan shows inside the temple a rough wall marked ‘ Modem Structure,’ 
inside which it wax found that the sand hod hern removed. It appears to be 
the remains of some <juite kite attempt to use the walls of the temple founda¬ 
tion as a shelter of some sort. The lawk wall of the temple was much destroyed 
in the centre, and the retaining wall and later enclosure wnll were also broken 
on the central line of the plan, and the archaeological strata of sum! and various 
deposits removed. It is clear that at some time a trench was cut into the 
temple, along this line but whether this hail wiy connexion with the structure 
inside the temple or not.'it is impossible to say. 

The latest disturbance* of the site wrre the cutting ot the mill-strewn, 
which damaged chiefly the N.K corner of the temple and the foundation of tlio 
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theatre, and the depredations of the nineteenth century, which so much reduced 
■what was until then ono of tho most conspicuous buildings in Sparta, that, at 
the beginning of the excavation, the only’ signs of its existence were a grassy 
hollow answering to the arena and the section of the foundation exposed by 
tlie erosion of the river. Products, direct,or indirect, of this destruction are no 
doubt the Ortlui inscriptions which were in the Museum when we came to 
Sparta. Kxcepting for a few lead figurines, which gave the cine to tho place, 
the linmau theatre had don# it* work thoroughly in preserving untouched, 
below even the bed of the mill-stream, the great wealth of archaic objects which 
bv tbeir fresh light on early Sparta have given this excavation its chief 
importance. 

Tho diagram in Fig. 28 presents graphically the more important dates in 
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the history of the sanctuary, the vertical hues marking centuries, awl tho 
horizontal the duration of the ditlerent structures and dames of objects. Kxpla- 
nations and qualifications are to bo found in the earlier parts of this chapter. 411 
Time in particular the dates of the earliest altar and of the archaic altar and oarly T 
temple can only claim approximate value : the line marked for Geometric 
]lottery indicates its possible extension into the tenth century; the Proto- 
l'orinthian line includes neither the few ventriconiral vases which are earlier 
in the stratification, nor. naturally, the few Corinthian pieces which are later. 


*• Tlti* i’lln in*it! diagram it* diglilly I'roto-tVninUnan pottery liav© bwn vrry 
tnotltlK 1 from th«* om* in B.S A. xvi. fdi^htly changed. For il»r «1 

p. 51. LtvcoiUitn VI pottery and with it tho Utuvrn th© firxt diuftmra (KiblithtMl in 

tLs* of the tJr*ek tUtur of tho fourth ami fifth HJS.A. xi»i. p. t>7 and that of IS^.A. xvi., 
t-vNitune* tiavo been brought down to a final v, |>. i>'.i ol the latter volume. 
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The evidence for the period* of the successive styles of pottery is to he sought 
above on p. 17, and more fully iu the chapter devoted to the vases found at 
the she. 

A reference should here be made to the statement of Pauaamas, that the 
sanctuary of Kileithyia was near that of Orth is. From the fust year of the 
excavation tliis statement was verified by the discovery of tiles w ith the stamp 
"lepoO 'Ehmoios or Aap6<noi 'EX(£)uoloy. 1# hut no trace of the building from 
which they came has been found. Two figurines, shown in Fig. 2D. also ap|>c»r to 
be votive offerings to Kileithyia. One represent* a pair of birth daemons sup¬ 
porting a mother and newly-born child, the other a woman carrying a child. 
Of this latter, the head of the woman has been lost, and a further break makes 
it possible that she was originally carrying two children. Both were found 
with the lUbri* from the archaic temple, and belong to the seventh or possibly 
to the eighth century. The broruce die inscribed in archaic lettering 'EAsviffiay 
must also bo mentioned among the votive offerings (rum this sanctuary.® 
And finally Poulsen has cxpru-sisl the opinion that the )>air of figures in ivory 
seated on a double throne, shown on PI. CXXIV, represent not men but the 
pair of goddesses, Orth in and Kileithyia.* 1 

R. M. Dawkins. 

o These stamps nr* given In (aesiunlc in “ Pooleeo. ntr OrinU and dit frhhjr. 
Fig. 18, D, B oti p. 33 above. Kunil, p- 1#». 

“ For whirl. V. Ch. VII 



CHAPTER II 


THE LACONIAX POTTERY 

‘Jvsqv’ b present ricn n’autorixe a etoirc que t>|>arte ait jamais eu line 
fj'ramiquo originate de eette importance. La question (de 1'origine des vases dils 
Cyr&Mtena) nc «ern ddRnitivomont tranche que »t L'on trouve plus tan I dans un 
de res pays (Sp.srte, la Crftto, Cyrhna) uno quantity notable de poterius a fond 
UIjuic.' Such was the opinion of M. Puttier in 1888. 1 

Not the least, interesting of the finds at the snneMiary of Ortliin was tho 
artistic reputation of the early Spartans, which had been buried beneath the 
militarism ol their descendants. Of grounds for such n reputation not. the lea. 1 * 
substantial lies in an original school of pottery, which we arc now not only 
authorial but coinjielled to believe did exist on Spartan soil in an unbroken 
continuity of development and decay for at least, six centuries before the various 
Hellenistic wares took its place. 

This continuity of the fabric is the most striking point, about the pottery 
found at tile sanctuary of Orthiu. and since at least 90 per cent, of the ceramic 
finds consisted of this one fabric, it is impossible to prevent the account of the 
potterv here becoming that of the pottery of l.nconui; wherefore in tli is chap tor 
reference will be marie also to the fimls at oth.cr sites in Sparta wherever tho 
account can so be made clearer 

Tlie next most striking point is the unquestionable identity in style, (ind 
fabric of the sixth-century Spartan warn with that.gmup of vases for which pron¬ 
to the excavation un origin in Cyrene had been hesitatingly but generally 
acre prod.- This hypothesis is now untenable, for the excavation more tlisn 
fulfilled M. Puttier's condition, and has left m> possible doubt that this pottery 
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wax mailt* in 1 tin >nm Nor is tins a new idea, hut one for which support has been 
found in the past in observed resemblances between the vases and such bpartun 
work* of art as the archaic hero-reliefs. Such rommon details, however, as sluice 
with turned up points, and chairs, the back legs of which are shaped like the. hind 
legs of lions, though strongly corroborative, should rightly bear less weight than 
the inscriptions painted on tint famous Aikcsila* vase. These are in a W extern 
alphabet , as to which epigraphists are agreed in view of the peculiar form of the 
sigma that the only known alphabet with which they are in full accordance is that 
of Laconia 1 

The local nature of the ware found at Sparta is proved not only by the un¬ 
broken devdnpineul of the series, and the vast quantity found of it eomjxwed 
with the very minute amount of other known wares but also by the identity of 
its fabric with that of two other seta of objects, the clay masks 4 and the figurines. 
The fitly used in each case is well levigated, aud varies in colour from red or pink 
to a light brown or even u ted-brown according to the lesser or greater amount, 
of tiring (here utid t-hetc the colour varies in the thickness of individual sherds), 
and the characteristic white or cream slip is at certain periods found uuifonnly on 
all three. 

Now to continue to argue in deference to long habit that the sixth-century 
pottery found at Sparta was irrqxirted across the seas may to sumo still seem 
reasonable, but. the unavoidable corollary to this proposition can hardly commend 
itself to an untrammelled judgment. If the sixth-century ware was imported, 
then we must hold also as importations, first, the pottery of the seventh and of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, stylistically the beginning and end of the ‘ Cyrcnaic 
fabric, which is one link tuerelv in a chain that, cannot be cut; secondly, the 
thousand* of miniature vases which in day are identical with the sixth-century 
ware; nnd thirdly, the cheap figurines and the masks which were clearlyused for 
a local cult. The proposition would, in fact, lead to the assertion that the. 
Spartans wore unacquainted with the art of working in clay. 

Rather do all the finds at Sparta suggest that the import trade did very If tie 
in works of art. for even in the. case of the carved ivory worl; any suspicion of 
general foreign manufacture is removed hy the finding of unfinished pieces, a ith 
regard to the two vase* which have been thought to mnke the attribution to 
C’vrene certain, the Arkrsila* vase in the /bbfiof/><«/'«• Rationale may cash)* 
in the light of our new knowledge, which corroborates its own inscriptions, lie 
understood merely as. a proof of those very close trade relations between Kporta 
and Cvrene which it i* so natural to suppose existed that it "ill be very astonishing 
if the exeavutions at Cyrcnc. when roumed, do not produce many specimens of 
Spartan pottery. 8 Thus the more discovery of ‘Cyronaie ’ vases at Cvrene will 
hardly suffice to renew her claim to be the home of the ware, unless there is found 
in M Pottier’s words' tine qnantitc notable,' and this in the dreunistancas must 
be understood to mean a complete series from >'arly Geometric days down to the 
fourth century, and with it a mass of figurines and other objects identical with 

* fitudniedea, Kyr*n*, pp. 0 ; Milcfi* * Compare xii.P) X ( PI. LVI, B‘ 

hoofer, Anfanrjt dtr Kunst in GrUck+rxlnnd, with Pis. VII and IX. 

pp. l$l PM -i Kloin. Jiuphromo*, p. 77. * Ono or two have already boon found. 
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the vases in bt vie. technique and cluy. and an utter ahscuct <j( anv utbot pottery 
that could be thought the local product. Then the claims of Cyrcno would equal 
but not suTf.mea those of Spuria; ' but in such a then I wnte a aerer. For the 
impossibility of such a find is clear when we consider that ( Yrcne was not founded 
till about. 630 ».c.,‘ a date thut is not only long alter the end of the Laconian 
Geometric style, with which the ; Cyiemuc ’ vases are indissolnhly connected by 
fabric, but. also in fact subsequent to the card of the first period of the Laconian 
Style proper, at a time when it had alnoot readied it* lull development. This in 
itself makes the claim of Gyrene untenable. 

As lot Studnkxka's interpretation of the scene on the vase in the British 
Museum ill. 4) a* the nymph Oyrenc with the sflphion, it is submitted that the 
hough carried bv the female figure, who may equally well bo 1 trtiiiu, is no’ iu the 
least like the silpliiou as it is seen on the coins of ( yrcne, and that there is no 
reason to view it as a conventional representation of that plant, lor it iu cloudy 
compounded of the three favourite patterns of the jioltery, namely, the lotus, tho 
pomegranate, and the leaf |*itt«m. 


Gtiouirnuc. 

The earliest puffery yet found on the site of rlaasieal Spurta is of the Geo- 
metric (pusl-Mvcenaean) style. A very isn ait quantity of this turned up from 
firs t to last at tlie sanctuary of Orthia. and it formed a gixid part of the finds at 
tho Hcroon 7 further up the Eurotas, at the ( halkdoikos mid at the Mcnelaion. 
It 1 b also pm-sent in considerable quantities at the site of the Amvklaion. 

Dr. Wide® was the first to note !!»■ existence of a distinctive Laconian 
Geometric style, while a further and inure definite note of its characteristics was 
made by Mr. Wacein the Catalogue of tlm Sparta Museum* Careful examination 
of the tv are produced in the loot two veans of excavation added little that was new, 
and showed that t he mass of t his pottery found iu 1907 in excavating the strata, 
beneath the arena of the Homan theatre and tho later temple was quite repre 
m utative Tims in what follows little has been changed from the account of 
the ware that was Iwm-c on a detailed study of the finds of thut year. 

Wide's remark on the simplicity of the larconian Geometric style L on the 
whole borne out bv the excavation Figure scenes are very rare, and the patterns 
used tire all in their lowest terms, the bands of decoration being hardly ever 
broken into panels, while the brush has been applied in most caeca with the 
greatest carelessness. To form an idea ol the scheme of decoration is the more 
difficult in that the material consists almost entirely of aherds, and these for the 
most jmrt small, much worn at the edges and much scattered so that any com¬ 
plete reconstruction has been impossible. The ware found at the site of the 
t'lialkiuikns, though in noticeably better condition, was no wliit more amenable. 


« Holm, Hitiory of Ormee. Vof. I. p. S8+. diKi-nmc# in date Ueca not Doom enough to 
A itHKOt articl* in tin* lUttstruini LowJ<m idTcc t l.lie aigiuucnt. 
yeti* Btati d that certain ovkl<m«t* hu% been T DJi.A . xii. j«p. *W* 
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The I‘a Items. 

The essential simplicity of the ornament is best weu perhaps in the fact that 
about (SO per cent, of the total yield ofsherds show only paiullel straight linos; when 
vertical these are generally either short, and grouped in rows along the rim, or 
thev flunk the handles, bounding a line of other ornament. The only noticeable 
feature of the horizontal line* it- the habit of alternating between a thin and a thick 
line. This is a characteristic of Laconinn pottery which continued throughout 
its development long after the abandonment of (Isometric decoration (Pig. 30, r). 
TLu only patterns that occur at all regularly are (in order of frequency) zigzags, 
rows of lozenges, irregular blotchy lines usually arranged in slanting parallel rows, 
cross hatching, simple maeanders, rows of dots, and chequers. The use of added 
white paint is comparatively rare, anti is confined either to u zigzag or to a row of 
dots placed over a thick black line (Fig. 30, /». q. u). There is also a considerable 
quantity of plain black ware. 10 


The fabric. 

1* rom the first, it was noticed that some of the sherds were covered with a slip. 
This, whit h is found on the softer [linker clay, is usually very white and friable, 
but in certain cases it is dirtier and very tliin.so that, especially when the day 
has lost the red tinge, it fa at times hrircl to be sure whether or no the sherd had 
slip. \ ery small quantities of apparently local ware have horn found with very 
hard day of a grey eolour, but tilts is proliably due to accident. Mr. Wacc 11 
first called attention to the metallic sheen of the black pigment used in latconia 
during this period. 'Hie most striking examples of it are, however, confined to 
the ware without slip, especially to that with the hard red-brown clav, where the 
paint is often applied particularly coarsely; otherwise the [mint is dull black 
thinning to brown and is at tunes even red-brown. Yet the metallic sheen is a 
distinctive characteristic of Laconian ware both m tins period and in the sixth 
Century when it reappears. 


The Shaper. 

As for slurpos, it is hard to speak very definitely with no authority but a 
mass of small sherds. Those restored in Fig. 31 have, been chosen aa tvpical. No 
great faith should perhaps he placed in them, but they arc put forward to give 
the reader a notion of the probabilities 'Flic parts of each were drawn to scale 
from actual fragments, but it is in the combination of parts, in the completion ol 
a neck and shoulder bv a likely-looking foot, that there is room for doubt. 'Hie 
work accomplished since the drawing was made shows four omissions. These 
are, first, a jug only not ventrfconical through a slight curve in the profile of the 
belly, and sometimes of considerable size; second, u miniature hydrin (of large 
hydrini there are no certain fragments): third, a small high cup with brim rather 
outspiayed, and a email ring handle at the lip; and fourth, a skypbos like Fig. 15, 
both of which latter arc more common in the subsequent. First Laconian period. 

111 Thin is true throughout tli*» wtmle of 
the Lecotu&ji aerie*. 


11 Loc. til. 
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Another shape (Fig. 31, d) that was already frequent, ami was subsequently very 
popular to the end of the Iaironian style, is the lakaina. 11 

Such evidence of the imitation of metal vessels as howls with projecting, 
almost circular, handles Mpuire in section but with a deep gioove round the outer 



k' 10 . 3S. —Laconian* tiEOMtnuc Jro with TrmrojL Lit* m»u Homos. Stale 1:2. 

edge is not unronunnn. while jugs sometime* have their uptight handle twisted 
like rope or wire. A noteworthy point, is the frequency ol pierced semicircular 
projections instead of handles on the smaller lent Is. 

11 Tt>ia lullin' (M&aisa) in giv«*fi by ultirli il lm-» Itnpn nl H|t*r1n at very 

At lie mum* (. Dtifm. vi. 4’ , *4) i« t IrinLinu* frequent In, IT not to, tl*» Laconian 

vmf*ol. »o called oiUinr Inv«u»<i it wm nuMk* »tylo, i« not suited by any name In i«o, an I 
of Laconian rl»y or boodtec it had a »hapc may well have born uatxl fur drinhitu. 
much affected in Laconia. Hu- wImj* to 
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In Figs. 32,33 and 34 are seen the only tlenmet.rir. vases of which wo have the 
shape at all complete. 151 That shown in Fig. 32 was found at the IIcroon further 
up the Rurotaa, and is a very work-a-Uav vase indeed, having no slip, and being 
entirely coated with black giant: except for the /.ig/iags in the shoulder 

The jug shown in Fig. 35 is a uni'pte typo which it is easy to complete by the 
aildition of a high neck with trefoil lrj>. The unusual decoration m upright 
Imnds on the slipped surface is doubtlcan due to the peculiar form of the laxly, 
w hich is channelled perpendicularly like ft cantaloup melon. 



Kio. 33. La. COMAX Cwscisiu Pun Scale I ; 2. 

(If the larger vases which must have been in use, few fragments have been 
loiiiul. At all times such seem at Spirta to have been thought too valuable or 
otherwise unsuitable (or offering?!. Fig. 30, how ever, shows tin upper part of an 
amphora, whieh was pieced together successfully. In the variety of its demrution 
it is rather exceptional, but the most interesting point lies in the hmi lles. It i> 
not a mao of a doublu handle. for the liumlla reaching to the rim on the left had no 
smaller handle under it, and the uppermost point to the right is the unbroken rim, 
so that there, too, there war no second handle. Such an inei|uality must have 
produced a very odd effect. The vase has slip, and is jwobaUy ralhcr late. 

u A third complete exAtnplo »ii found in lt>27, fl.S.A. xxvik p. .4, l*ig. i 
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So much for the general characteristics of the stylo. There nTe, however, 
some distinctions to be noticed between the pottery from the Acropolis and that 
from the sanctuary of Orthie and the Mendaion. The chief difference lies in the 
hirge proportion of sliplass ware on the Acropolis; whereas at the sanctuary of 
Orthia this forms not. more than 7 ppr cent of the whole, on the hill it amounts 
to more than flO per cent It. is of course, a natural consequence of this that the 
sherds with hard red-brown rlav and shining glam- are far more numerous on the 
Acropolis, being about IS per cent, nf the whole. 

In the nmiter of patterns it is to be remarked that ou the Acropolis only about 
80 per cent of the sherds show a decoration of istraltel lines alone, w hile these form 
nearly 70 per cent, of the yield at the Orthia site, but it is the pattern of con¬ 
centric circles (Fig. :50. «, o), that most dearly marks the difference between the 
t wo sites. So rare at the temple of Orthia ns to be almost negligible, on tho Acro¬ 
polis the circles come next to parallel lines in frequency. All the other ]»ttcros 
mentioned above occur at both sites in about t.hr same proportions, aigaags, rows 
of lozenges, and irregular blotchy lines (Fig. 30, o-i} being much the more common. 
Both sites also arc alike in the scarcity which they show ot such patterns as 
triangles (generally hatched), thick upright, serpentine linos, rhevrotis, and, 
splnti hes of point. (Fig. 30 f, *, r); 'slide the quatrefoil and the ‘ running dog ' 
pattern occur in the Geometric proper only in isolated examples which may be 
out. of place. Neither the swastika nor the circles joined by tangents ever occur 
as painted ornament, though the former Is found on the lmso of the bronxe horses 
of the period and the latter occurs incised on the handle of a jug (Fig. 38, i). The 
only sherds showing an)’ kind of panelling are from the Orthia site, but these, arc 
few. Fragments of large jugs or amphorae (which often have the circle pattern) 
seem more frequent on the Acropolis. The pyxis (Fig. 31, r, p.), on the other hand, 
is not a common shape, there, but at. the sanctuary of Orthia it is found more often 
than any other, fragments of the bottoms and lids of this kind of vase being most 
familinr. 

In view of another fact that at the Ortlua site the ware of the Geometric age 
is succeeded bv an unbroken line of later developments, while very little indeed 
of the pottery of the seventh ami early sixth centuries was found cm the Acropolis, 
is it possible to draw any conclusion from the differences just described ? 

The Amyklaion site, where first in Laconia Geometric pottery was found, also 
has very little sure with slip. On the other hand, sherds with the hard red-brown 
clay and coarsely applied gleaming print form a very large proportion of its yield, 
so much so that this inn v well he called the * Amyklaion' style. The fact that I ate 
Holladic 14 pottery has Iwn found here makes it conceivable that the ‘Amvklamn ’ 
Style is the earliest form taken bv Geometric ware in Ijtronia.’ 4 * If this 
were so, then the larger proportion of sherds in the Amyklaion style on 
the Acropolis may indicate that this deposit shows an intermediate period 


>• 5..V/.C. p. *25. 

**■ Such a auKEcanon lli.it the old act lie 
mcnr may poaaihly lave l»tn .of llir firiti 
hflhita! iona of the uctr-coiner* (toa not, of 


sourer, imply any connexion between tiw 
two wares. There is no jiatificaMoa in the 
l.aioniait finanftfir style rot any /luuoMlil 
theory. 
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between that of Amvkiai and that represented by the sanctuary of Orthiu. An 
explanation of this would bo, that towards the end of the Geometric period offer¬ 
ings on the Acropolis dwindled, whilo their numbers swelled at the temple of 
Or this. This supposition is perhaps borne out. by the scarcity of seventh- 
oi-ntuiy wart- . n the Acropolis. Sin li pottery is not unknown (it the Amvkliion, 




Kiu. 30.—lacusns tiKOMirrSle .1 1;a. .Scute 1 . .*>. 


yet the bulk of the Geometric pottery there seems early. Possibly the building 
of tlic famous throne swept away the remains of the succeeding periods. 

The c.vidcncc for these supposition* is not of the best, yet it is impossible to 
suppose that the clear differences between the deposits on tlie Acropolis and at the 
temple nt Orthia are merely local, seeing that leas than a mile .separatee the two 
sites. 

The earliest division of the period would then show red-brown hard clay 
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nnH gleaming paint laid coarsely on, wit h a greater fondness for hatching and for 
n |»it.lcm of triangles than was shown subsequently: this is the style of the 
Amvklainn wore (Fig. 39, a, l>) This was sncrmlcd bv a rather finer ware, and 
less cmirsc stile of paintini' Conn-litre circles then found favour on the Initrer 
vc-'sels; this marks the di|«sit "I the Chnlkioilioa Snhsequ.-ntly Her.-sire tor 
a lighter ground atnl greater contrast with the paint caused I he use of slip to 
become almost universal; the circles fell out of fashion, and a decided preference 
was shown for tlic pvsis form: the day also is baked less hard, mid is usually 
pink or red. Tliis stage, which le that represented ill the sanctuary of Ortliia. 
must from the depth of the deposit have lasted over two centuries; two centuries 
of stagnation as far as the potter’s art was concerned, for the technical advance 
shown in the use of slip had already been made at the time of the earliest offering 
here. The older fashion indeed, if it may be railed so, never quite died out, but 
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that it was virtually superseded at tliis date is clear from the (act that sherds 
without dip were no more frequent in the dec]»e»t layer* below the cobble | lavement 
than among the latest remains ol the stylo. 

Fig. 30 shows a selection of jwttems arranged in order of frequency, taking all 
deposits together, from the top of the page dow nwards. Some of the very scare* 
sherds with figures arc shown in Fig. 37 (from the temple of Orthia except 6 and c). 
It is no tic cubic that, contrary to what would lie expected, most of these («, rl. «./ 
and h ) occur on the ware without slip. The fragment n, which is the shoulder of u 
narrow-necked oil-llask, liuds a parallel to its ornament in a sherd from the 
•Vmykkinii in the Sparta Museum. The interior markings arc made by incision, 11 
which is sufficiently remarkable ut thi» date, for it was found almost on virgin 
roil. The day is rather soft ami light brown, and while it is hard to place the 
vase elsewhere there is mom for doubt if it be local. A’ is interesting as a possible 

“It appimra 1 list reservation vm mistake recourse was Imd to Incision, 
mtoudod. but that tiwiiig lo tJio arti*l* 
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example of Artemi* iroTvtot 0T\p£sv in this period, for there is undoubtedly a 
figure to the right. 

Fig*. 38 and 39 show representative examples of the ware. 1 * 

Sith-Geomktrtc. 

Simultaneously with the introduction of the use of purple paint, nnd the 
new style t hat went with it. came a change to the Geometric ware. Xo sharp line 
can he drawn to mark the beginning of lafnni .111 I, for it is probable that about 
half the extant sherds of that style were fount! with Geometric sherds. The new 
style, iu fact, seem* to have been confined at first to very small vases, so that for 
larger vessels fhe old continued to be used. Tliis. however, did not remain 
unaffected, though the proportion of slierds showing the change is very small. 
Doubtless had tho change been less sweeping this proportion would hove increased, 


but the victory of the new stylo was so 
designs were killed. 

** II i« in piano here (o nolo tier con- 
chiaiang dmwn lnmi a study of tin* pottery 
fo Jim I on t.lio Acropolis duriitp tho iubw< 
quant campaign, 1WI 27. Blklty, the 
only iMfiMbilion of vrhat ip written above 
(hat appears to bo mpmvd as tlx* result 
of that study is it m am at mg i of (hr xl*tc - 
nn'titOwl' toward* the cn«l «if the G e ometric 
pfind offering* ua tin* Acropolis dvr indit'd.' 
Though (ha t|re|KMit on tha Acropolis is not 
well stratified, it n|i|>«an to bo ccrtiiin that 
in the main it. was the ei\rlir«t part of tlx* 
deposit tiiat wm %t up k iri liH)7. Not only 
lln nt it good proportion. about 50 prr 
rant . of •iip|»Kt ur*trw turning t be Geometric 
of tho tociMid excavation*, but there were 
sherds of tho seventh iu.il sixth <vntunot> In 
•ofheient <|«iant>ths to support the view 
t)»nt offerings continued to bo mode at a 
in j uuil rote On tin* other ham I. nothing 
xa« foimd to NintKi'xt that tho Ijelief that 
offeringt bttnn on tho Acropoliv curlier 
than at tho Orth in tempi* la unfounded. 

Tho metallic gleam of the paint vroe 
proved in 1927 to 1 m* due. a* luui bran * ta¬ 
per ted, to very luml firing by the divovery 
of two sherd* vbidi joined, one of which 
had boon burnt a/tor fracture, tin* other not. 
The burnt nhrrd only allowed lho charac¬ 
teristic gleam. 

Tho early nature of tho typical * Amy* 
Union ' ware lias been confirmed |>y further 
excavation* undertaken by tlio German 
Anlatfolouifil Institute in 1925 l.tfA. Mitt. 
* 

Tin* * Amykimon ’ uare is designated by 
Herr Von .Mawuvr, follow im: tho sinned 
perception of Furfwajigtrr in l9<H(vfuitr6wrA, 

19If*, p. 127), *s- * f»rotoftto»n<lu9fh* and tho 


unpletc that very shortly the Geometric 


correct nr** nf the designation ii proved on 
the aite (*. -Ml by a Mratum of it in front of 
the larnw wall un« letl led by Inter sherd*. 

That tha distinction is ahronotoKical nnd 
not geographical is proved, if proof wore 
needed, by tho pronmo of many sherds of 
the Inter styles in tho upjier layer (p. 40) 

nnd in 1 lie fitling behind the* forms o w .ill. 

An intorisumg point i« tho cam para live 
rarity fp, 4$) of concentric circle* in the 
' prutogeometrH * and their comparative 
frequency in the * geometric. In view of 
our result* at the C'luiikioiko* nnd at the 
si i run* of Ortliia it, is nermmry to suppunr 
that, had the strata not been ilhtwbid. a» 
Insist two periods might have been dw- 
linfittkliiKi among tho ‘geometric' of tho 
Amyklaiou. and wo may think that offerings 

at the llialktoikns began to be made elan it 
the time when tha Amyklaion * proto- 
geometric * was giving wny to * geometric.* 

The fact that a bowl (Fig. 31) of typical 
Laconian * Geometric 1 owned by Prof BOOT 
Hubcrvsohn of Berlin was certainly brought 
from Gyrene may give comfort to (Inm* who 
■till bdi»vi< in * Cyrenaic * ware But Herr 
von lliiwcnv rightly reganis the vihmj n» 
j>rocif. not of the Cyreuoie theory, but of tho 
exMitcm-o at this early date of teed* relations 
between tho two diatri> ts. 

It may bo noted that though diwlii-l>i»n- 
ha* left little (xittiiry of the i-lussirtd anil 
later poriudx at the Amvklnion tiiat little 
include* sherds of the port-coomolrir 
Laconian periods. Thita Hr preoanro of 
La<-onion pottery nt all the shiinm in im 
near Spailit that have linen explored adds 
forte to tin* contention thnt its real home 
war Luconia. 
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The altera turn mav lie summarised as an introduction of curved motives 
with one or two new Geometric patterns such as <M* within squares and the 
'running dog' liitherto absent from lainmian Geometric. Figs. to. 11 ami 12 
illustrate this new brief style. 

Human heads too with large eyes, and rows of following animals treated in 
the reserved technique, nre found in this style, and a not uncominou feature, 
found also liter, is the addition of one or more human head- in relief below the lip 
or on the handle of the vase (Pig. II,e). Parts of a quadruple pyxis were [ound 
with a head tilling the whole spare between eneh of the four chambers. These had 
|M'i|s iidiridai sides and a romral top which wus cut- olT. leaving an opening the 
diameter of which is about two-thirds that of the chamfer, Ilu heads urv 



l'iu. 11. Lu'i'sus 8u»-C*o»ikt«ic Pomorr. MealeliS. 


hollow and pierced from crown to chin with a hole, probably for suspension. The 
style and teclini<|ue of all these lends a<c those of the ooneapouding terracotta 
figurines found in the upper Geometric layers. T hey are probably to lie. traced 
earlier tiian the Sul) Geometric style proper. The reconstruction in Fig IS shows 
the kind of thing. 

Here perhaps is the best place to ment ion u series of id out twenty miniature 
vases, some of which were found quite low with pure Geometric ware, while a few 
lav with Sub-Geometric and Laconian I. They are round-bellied vase* with an 
offset thick lip, one flat perpendicular handle rising flush with the lip. and three 
short legs (Fig S3, 18). The clay is a very pale pink verging to huff and there 
is no paint. A few also were found at the Menekion with Laconian I and 
Corinthian sherds. Their average height is -025 m. They scarcely look local, but 
it is hard to believe that they were imported. 
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Laoosia.n I. 

The beginning of the Laconian style proper •*» is marked by the introduction 
of tho use of purple anti na abandonment of Geometric patterns. In the curliest 
stage (Laconian 1) the decoration is Absolutely uniform. On th* lip is a pat tern 
of squares and riots (Fig 11 A, B), found once on a slipless vast? in Geometric 
technique), on t he bottom is eit her a cross design (Fig. I I A. «f) or a plain pattern of 
enneentne circles, and a series of ray* rises from the base. This, so far. is the 
only design that can be called vegetable, and tliat only on the assumption that the 
rays represent leaves or sepals. A gin nee. however, ut the Sub-Geometric sherds 
suggests that they are an elongatid form of the rows of teeth that resulted from 
the complete blacking-in of the Geometric hatched triangle. 

Though it is probable that the new style was at first used only for small 
vases, vot the narrow range of shapes is a change from the comparative variety 
of the Geometric period, which it seems was never again approached by the 
Spartan potter. At this time, early in the seventh century, four shajies onlv 
were found in abundance, the skyphos (Fig. 44 A ,and i and Fig. 45), the open 
dish or plate (Fig 44 A, a, i, /). the lakaina, now as generally in the Geometric 
age, with upright sides (Fjg. 44 B, «, t) and a small bowl with olbcst lip (Fig. 44 A. 
h: 44 B.r) The narrow cup wit h ouUplaved lip and one circular handle appeared 
less frequently (no eoinpletabk? example was found), and there were several 
miniature bowls (Fig. 14 B, c, rf). 

The must remarkable point in this is the abandonment of the pyxis, which, 
usually quite small, is perhaps the moat common of the Geometric vases at the 
shrine of Orthia. Its use enn only be, guessed at, but it is not easy to see in which 


Tl>o oppooremeo of M. Johaun«ni'» 
authoritative work uu ‘ Protn •Corinthian' 

TV I JollAJIIWTl. Lr* V-tAfM SkjfffK •‘»Im) 

marioi* ,wl\ ixaMri ti: n*.e*iunlno tho ground* 
i*n whfcrh tho approximate data (eco p. 18 
above) lor tho pmo of tho Lmoninn 1 ntylo 
hu» been baaed. It wcuki wbetn however 
that a revision of Him date is )uudl> « j«II«*<I 
lor. 

It in (run that in M JiiliuiMn'i view tho 
Imlk of rho * herds other thun tho votitri* 
conical lekytboi oro from aphrru al arytialloi, 
skyphoi without rjm.i. Mid low pyxides (tor. 
ctt. pp. IT. 21. 24.Ill). whb-h h»* {nits tn^t'ihor 
in hi.t tranaitHNiMl pnrkxl, to which lie 
asnigtidi ft ho a[i|«oxlniMt« dutou *<J0 B.r.- 
723».r (for r t f. p. 185): and that th» ought 
80 gSN«r that tho data. 700 h.c.. for thr begin¬ 
ning of Laconian I is too low, if him ginator 
inimbrr of hhoor ihenk, about half of wfciuh 
vrnro fount 1 with I, boton;; to n. 

]wirind ringing with 72.1 It.c. 

Rut, tlioutfk M. Jofioxiaon dot* not 
mention thorn (and indeed they may not 
liavo boon eaaily aixoiunhle), sperinimis of 


tlm ovoid ftyfm of iirvhullt s (for. rif. Pis. 
XIV XV) ahii li hulonfpc to hit Sub. 
I'OCMuolrie * Slyle (period 725 im’.-IIJO bum, 
are not infrequent among thr* Orthia 8he-ids. 
•mi it appear* that the rimless ak> j»l,u* (fnr. 
rit. 1*1. XVIIJ. and Ihr km jiysi* vrhwh an* 
even bettor represented (for. rit PI. XVI11), 
stayed in im> during at leait tho onrlxer part 
of tllk period. 

It would tlion seem that the proportion 
boloupng to the later of thuw two {mriml* 
in irnwt rnnttyjh to make T«Mi ra?. not 
uuraasonabk* as * rviitiul date. Mutvovcr 
it in to be obnorvotl thut the pyxis shown in 
Fig. 85 o is placed by Johansen (foe. «f. p. 1»3. 
1*1. XXIV . 3) m In* * Archaic style QnaaA. 
tho « nrln r division of hi* * anb'geormdrk* ’ 
stylo, period. 725 n c.-6fl© h.c. ThU 
correspond* wrdl enough, in view ol tho 
iiiixod strutuin in whkh tho *hcrtla woro 
found, with tho pro|M>»cd dato 700 B.C. for 
tho beginnings of Laconian 1. KquaJly m 
agreement h tl*e presume in a similar 
inland stratum of the otukI lukyilws sitli 
tho dogs (Fig. 70/). 
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of the now shapes a substitute was found. Indeed vases with lkls from this time 
onwards are very rare in the S|urt:in pottery. 

The (date of this period is distingtikliable by the ribbing oil the broad flat 
edge or Up, which is black (Fig. It A. a,ft. This, vet more than the bolster 
handles (e.y. Fig. 17, jj), which it keeps throughout its career, suggests an original 
in bronze. 

For the nr xt century and a half, that is. till the end of the third period, the 
Laconian fnhric is* at its greatest technical excellence The slip, though always 
friable. is firmer titan in the Geometric period and also |icrhap« less startlingly 
white*. Imviny more of a ereani complexion though this varies with individual 
pieces. 'Hie black glaze is easily distinguishable Iruin tlrnt used earlier, being 
smoother, entirely without the metallic sheen often found on the Geometric 



Fio. 15 . Laconian I SKnno>, Kcaln I ; a. 


ware and recurring Inter, and in the dcarimss of the black, which lias almost a 
bluish tinge. D is very firm and not easily scratched. The purple paint, 
confined to two or tlirec horizontal lines, is of good quality, and till tlie end of the 
seventh century is generally applied direct to the slip. 

Laooman II. 

\ err little of the wane of the second period was found ut the sanctuary of 
ththia, and this unexplained lack of offering?, though not enough to obscure the 
continuity of the style, left the course of the development from the first period to 
the third very uncertain. The excavation of the Menclnion, however, in 1909 
(li.S.J , xv.) throw more light upon the ware of this interesting stage, which prob¬ 
ably spread over the second ball of the seventh century, though when judged 
only by the finds at the shrine ot Orillia it scvriird likely to have been confined to 
the last quarter. 

A wealth of new |iatterra is to be observed; e.tj (Fig. 40) z'x, (f, r), chevrons 
("»/) tongues (generally quite short) (</,/, s. a), ateps (6, c, tl. /), keys (a, c,/). 
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chequers {>«), nnd rope designs (or), while on rims the square and dots of Laconian 1 
still continue. The interesting point is that not one of these designs is natural¬ 
istic . though not 4 Geometric ’ technically they arc geometric in fact. The only 
possible exceptions ate the tongues and rays, now first found double (Tigs. 18, /', 
51), and a pattern (Fig. 17, r) found also on Sub-Geometric ware (Fig. 12, <t) in 
which mi early fonu ul tile pomegranate design of lanronran HI con he discernerl. 

The most characteristic feature at this time is the long-nenkcd water bird, 
drawn usually with a black silhouette, and a tail in purple separated by a line 
reserved {Figs. 16,0./: 17, v, k ; 18. ti, y . 49; 51). Sometimes the legs and 
wings also am purple (Fig. 48, «). Parallel with these arc the animals drawn 
also in silhouette, with hand and eye outlined like those on Sub-Geometric ware; 
goats (Pig. 46, a), bulls, ranis and 3wmc (Fig. 50, b). lions (Fig. 10. »>. dogs and 
hares (Fig. 46. r)are found, and like the birds arc at this time invariably arranged 
in a procession Fig. 49 allows a fish. 

It is now that the < lorgoneion is first, found (Fig 17, d, and Fig 48. b). The 
earliest painted example is that. u oue of the objects sliown in Fig 53. These am 
cylinders xhglitlv widened at the upper end with pairs of holes in the lower rim. 
Both date from this time. It l- at this time also that incision first began to 1* 
practised at -Sparta if wo except the Geometric vase mentioned above, 0 Though 
the reserved technique is the rule, incision is found with it in one or two cases on 
the fame vase (Fig. 16, /, and Fig. 47,/). In the second instance the two are 
found in the smrie scene even, for there is no boundary between the incised birds 
tail and the outlined heads. Three., with hair dressed in three tails (of. Villi, 
are a puzzle, for it is equally difficult to give them ft meaning and to con¬ 
ceive of them as merely decorative This combination of style is accompmiied 
by a disuse of slip on the underside of the vase, a practice at this dale quite 
exceptional Oilier changes to be noted are the outsplaving of the lip of the 
lakoinst, of which the belli is now decorated with a series of narrow rays, and the. 
first introduction of the kylix (Fig. 47. «), although this does not appear to have 
been a favourite shape until the next period. It has always an offset rim, and 
acems to be a natural development from the bowl of Laconian 1 (Fig. 44 It, e). 
The quite short stem is covered with slip (Fig. 52, c, d) awl painted with black 
and purple rings, though black stems (id. c) aro, of counte. a bo found. Now also 
there begins a substitution of slip with painted dcrojntion of tongues or cross¬ 
lines or chevrons for the black ribbing on the flat lip of the plate (Fig. lT.puud r). 
In the plate sliown in Fig. 54 the ribbing is kept but is covered with slip. This 
plate is one of tw o that have particular interest in that they bear inscriptions in 
white [mint, facsimiles of which are shown in Fig- 86, Nos. I and 3. Frithisa 
is secu to be the donor of the plate illustrated, while the other fragment, which 
lias the usual black riiu, make auieuds for the suppression of the dedicator’s 
name by supplying a new form of the goddess’ name, Forlluisui, to compare 
with Fortlmift on tho ship of the ivory relief, and Frolluua of the bronze die 
CX and LXXXIX. Those inscriptions arc particularly interesting on account 


11 Anmber ijiiite definin' rxiunptr of was found on the Acropolis in 1027. B.S.A. 
incised drawing on slipless Oeometric vr.un xsviii. p- 5i. Fig. 1, g. 
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of their early date, for from the place of their finding they cannot be placed 
later than Laconian 11, which means in all probability the close of the seventh 
century. And this date receives ample confirmation from the style of the vases. 

A characteristic of the period vs the. fresh red of the purple paint, which is 
now often laid on very Illicitly. 

This characteristic, is found on the fine laUuinn shown in VII, VIII. 
1’ound below the sand, it was dearly ono of the last v ases to be dedicated ia the 
older temple, and the widely scattered position of the remains w as probably caused 
by the work of building the new temple, on both sides of and within which they hiv. 
The style boars tilts out. for the vane occupies a place of its own in the Laconian 
aeries. The absolute fact that it wus destroyed with the destruction of the earlier 
temple lead? us for convenience's sake to chow it with the second period, but that 
it is loterthan the mass of ware which we call Laconian 11 is shown by the palmetto 
and the lotus pattern, of which this is positively the first appearance, though in the 
case of the former the honour is shared by another slierd found in the s him- deposit . 
That, again it. is earlier than any piece that we class with Laconian 111 is shown 
by the whole look of the vase and of its fabric, but illustrations can never give 
the full force of this argument. The only detail ou the vilh.' that is distinctive of 
Laconian 11, and has not vet been found in a vase of Luconian Ill, is the design 
of black, purple and slip chequers, but stress may bo laid on the type of Gorgnnnion 
compared with those known to lx: Laconian If (Fig. 5.1) and Laconian Ilf (Fig. 
(10, tr); on the very elaborate and ample, character of the lotus pattern (the 
flower black with purple cross bar mid ride petals, the hud purple with hlark 
cross bur), as wc know that as tinte went on this pattern became more slender and 
exiguous; on the elaborate and uninriaetl character of tin.' pelmette. winch i* piob- 
nblv early compared with the incised variety (a priori tliis is likely considering the 
nature of Lvonian If, and in fact there is only one example of it on a vase thill Ls 
certainly late, the kyfix in Atliens belonging to Mine Andromache Mela, 1 ’® linearly 
example of Laconiitn IV); and on the fact that over u great part of tliis vase 
tin- purple jaunt is up|iliv<l straight to the slip, and is of the thick, flaky and fresh- 
coloured nature mentioned nbovo. Moreover, the vase is completely covered with 
slip. The position can perhaps be Hummed up by the remark that this is prohably 
the eurliret vase that would have been recognised before the excavation at Sjarla 
us certainly belonging to the style known as Cyrenak. 

The black pigment has over a large portion of the vase turned a red-brown, 
especially on the inride, which, except for the tongues on the lip, it covers 
oompletcly. 

Incision is used throughout the bands of figures, of which the battle scene 
with warriors armed with round black sluelils and purple helmets and breast¬ 
plates needs no discussion, w hile the picture ou the other sklo is too fragmentary 
to admit of any. The two scenes wore divided at the handles nn one side bv a 
very elaborate incised p.dinette, the upper half of which nnly has been recovered, 
and on the other by a pair of sphinxes facing each other, which, tit hough only the 
tip of the wing of the left-hand sphinx Temains, is the first instance at Hparta of 
the noraldic grouping of figures, and beneath these, by a pair, only one ol w hich is 


"* J.H.a. xxx. p. 14. 
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uxUuit. <>{ those bml» iti liiglil, which Here later very common on Laconian pottery 
its n fOUrornunwHl nr, on Miiall vasses, as a decoration for the base. These figures 
are peculiar for their technique in that the whole surface was covered with black 
paint on which the figures wore then drawn with incised lines. The whole of the 
background was then covered with purple, leaving the figures black except for the 
hair and parts of the wings, which also were picked out in purple. This is one of 
the first examples of purple applied on to black. 

Only a small part of the base was found, hut this shows a land of hair 
sufficient to make it clear that the tlorgoneion was already in the place that it 



f'ic. is Lmosus U Potieuv. 
(c, ft, Uuoniun III.) .Scale £ : 5 . 


marie its own throughout the following periods (Fig. (it), u . Fig. 72, t and rc; 
Fig. 81. «/«/).•* Hie height of the vase is • IS'-! m. and its diameter in its restored 
state varies from '215 m. to -223 in, 

It is very clear that the handles, splendid examples of a practice that is 
common in Laconian III, especially on oiniK'houi. but Is found also in Sub- 
ticometric times, are imitated from metal work. Kig. 65 shows a selection ol 
handles belonging to clav vnscs, side by side with four similar bronze handles 
(c, d. h. i). of which h, clearly from a small laknina. is a good parallel to this vase. 
No doubt there was here a second head under the outstretched foot of the running 
figure, hut it is missing in each caw', and so unfortunately are the arms of these 
figures, where the broken surface was probably too small to admit also of wings, 

11 Th« (Jorj'imciun it trmtnl in fwr** h« h whnlr Ik throughout dealt with in 

Ui« oM mat. tier. Though incision may bo outline, 
mod for Uotaite m tin? hair and uitakui, the 
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all lx > 11 ) 2)1 the temptation tri restore them was strung. As illustrative- of the same 
tendency, attention may here lx? called to two sherds (Fig. 17, d anil r) which have 
figure decoration in low relief filling circular panels on the aides of what may have 
been small pyxides. The first shows a (forgoneion with a small tortoise to the 
right, the other a winged figure in rapid motion accompanied !>y n mraise. In 
anew of the many winged figure* among the lead figurines, this is perhaps to be 
considered nn Artemis rather than a Gorgon, and mav possibly hr-thought to add 
confirmation to Wide's interpretation of the epithet puoio (on the lines of Apollo 
optvScOy) ns applied to Artemis at 11 shrine on the way from Sparta to Arcadia '* 
Exactly parallel in date with the lalotinn just described is the small cup sliown 
in Fig 55. Although found below the sand it might be c lassed 11 it b laiouiian ] 11 
but for two tilings, the cross-pattern on its base (Fig -lit, y; Fig. I I A, it), which 
is not found after I-aconian 11 until a much later date (Fig. 77, a), and its shape, 
which is nut found later, and except for the flange round the hose is exactly that 
of the high wide-brimmed cups, of which many fragment* wore found in ware of 
Laconian I both at the shrine of Orthiu and at the Menelainn. The fragments of 
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the stand for a lunge demos shown in Fig. 57 were too much scattered for it to he 
possible to give it u ch*cr date than the seventh century; the style, however,and 
especially the twist (of. Fig. 10. if) and the tongues indicate the Litter part of 
the century. The spiral- nnd the oomplii aled key pattern on the foot are unusual 
but can be paralleled in Sub-Geometric ware (Fig. 42>. Comparable at least in 
size are the rims of two large howls shown in Fig. oti, which must l»- jail to 
this period. The black painted ridges are an example of a tendency inherited 
from Ijieointii I. The combination of paint and impressed ornament is 
unusual. 

In Fig. 47 are mustered most of the sherds of Laconian II found at the 
sanctuary of Orthia. The fragments gun are interesting partly lie-cause, 
though surely Laconian, by some accident their surface lum become hard and 
almost grey, hut chiefly bemuse it is difficult to say of what object they formed 
part. It was not u vase. but may have been a kind of box. Parts, however, ,-m- 
curved, and other ports are flat and have the appearance of portion* of a tvm- 
pnnnm. Both the patterns and the metope like rows of lion* run perjicmlicularlv 
ami horizontally at right angles Fig. fit, a and b. show the outside and inside of 
what was probably a lid. Another lid is seen in Pig. 58, g. 


** \v*,li>, lulu* isiUt Knit*, [i. IIS. 1 owe Oil* suggt-tliuo to Mr. tv ace. 
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l*’ic. 62 .—Laconian Kvlix Stem*, bealo I 13 
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The fragment shown in Kig. 50, b (which with Pigs. 4*1, 51 and 58. though 
found at the MencUini, is trpnwinced here to su|iplcmeut the milv remains of 
tlih jieriod at the sanctuary of Ortliia). well illusfrates the processional nature of 
the decoration id llii< tuue. These fiiezcx of animals so arranged and treated 
frequentlv in the outlined anil reserved technique are particularly interesting, as 
both these qualities arc generally accepted us characteristic of the Ionian schools 
of vaae painting. That Spartan art drew much of its inspiration at this time 
from the other side nf the Aegean is perhnpa tolerably oortnin, but the difficulty 
uliout classing all the Laconian pottery with the Ionian on the strength of these 
characteristics is that they were totally abiindnncd before the general adoption 
ill the next |ierind of the floral element, in the decoration, wliirh is equally accepted 
as an Ionian cliararteiistir. Rather does it seem us if the floral motives belong 



FlCI. S3.- f'Onmtar CY 1.1 aliens. Lumuv II SetiU I . ' 2 . 

to their age more thim to anv one « hoed and that the Ionian characteristic 
in the Spartan style were early dropped 

The sherds shown in Pig. fttf. «, r, rf, c. in spile ot the apparently ‘ Geometric ’ 
quality of the black pigment. I am now imbued, because of the style of the 
drawing of the animals, to regard o* Luetmiau II. late in the seventh century. It 
has unfortunately never been possible to fix how long the Burlier technique 
snn iced on the larger vases because of the dearth of examples, but it now appear* 
to be more probable that the technique lingered on towards the end of thr seventh 
century than that proceujing animals of just thin sort would have bren drawn at its 
beginning. 


Laooxiax Ilf. 

With tile beginning of the sixth century the style reached its highest level. 
Not only ore xnnes of birds and animals, natural aud mythological, the rule, but 
on the. better vases human ligurex are depicted. and the idea of a picture os some- 
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tiling oilier than more decoration seems to have been grasped, while there is a 
g<wxl variety of ornamental patterns of which the favourite nrc vegetable in 
character. Plates, Inlrainni, oinnehnai and kylikes form the bulk of the material, 
which it will be best to discuss in order. 


Plate. 

In place of the black channelled rim. which probably still partially survived, 
most of the plates, following the fashion started in the last period, show a smooth 
slipped rim derorated with a tongue pattern (Pig. of), r, <), a wedge [mltern, or 
more rarcl v with a /ig/ng (Pig. 59, t») nr a lotus (Fig 59, </). The under side of the 
broad rim is black, and, us earlier, the outside of the plate has a pattern of rays 
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either single or douhle (Fig. 59, tc) stretching up to the purple band that borders 
the black of the rim. But die line plate (Fig. 59. o) has a pattern of alternate 
rays (cf. Fig. 59, a), and a xnne of animals is not unknown in this position. Some¬ 
time*. as here and on the sherd shown in Fig (ill. if. tin- inside is not black, Inil 
covered with slip on which i* depicted n beast scene. It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, that this space was ever used, as the inside of the kyhx now began to bu, for 
pictures that abandoned the principle ol the frieze, The rule for tins central 
decoration is a rosette surrounded by black and purple circles, while the Ixtse is 
eitlier similar or 1ms a Gorgonetoii in u ring of chevrons or dots (Fig. 59, /, ti; 
Fig. 60, u). A particularly line specimen from the Mencluion is shown in 
XVII. 


Lalfainai. 

There is little doubt that the simple style of hikaina with a broad black bond 
oil the lower purt of the high neck continued, with, however, the substitution 
round the rim of a pattern of loaves springing from u central bough for the old 
square and dot ornament, hut the typical iakainu of this period is a more ornate 
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affair Engles, dwr, lions, sirens and sphinxes, sometimes with an odd headdress 
(Fig. 03 ; Fig. 75, d, x; Fig. 77, </), swans and cocks are found on the neck often 
•Ranged heraldically, axid sometimes with u lotus or iialuietle between them 
(Fig. 59,/, h). t rnsja-s frequently (Fig. 59,1, w) ami lately rosettes (Fig. (53) are 
found in the lieltl, while in one case u lizard separates the figures (Fig. 00, e). 
Frequently the outer rim is black, though row* of dots and dashes ( Fig. 59, /.-, ») 
are also found here: but <m the inner rim a tongue pattern (Fig. 59. t) is the rule, 
above a purple band, while narrow mys continue to lie the stock decoration (or tin- 
low belly (Fig. (>1 and Fig. 59. I-); though finer exumphs (Fig. 60, r) sometimes 
show here a lotus or a leal pattern; and a lotus, a tongue (Fig. <50, o), a leaf 



Fig a#. —Rims hk i.sruk I.aixjnias II VMa, 


(Fig. 39, I, />) or a pomugnmate pattern (Fig. 59, hi) on tlw rim. The base is 
generally ornamented with circles in black und purple, sometimes enclosing a 
flying eagle. The lictter specimens of the lukniiui have also handle imlineUrs like 
those familiar on the kylix. These are now generally incised (Fig. (10, y). A 
jnrrienlnrly fine example is that shown in Fig. 59. /. of which another fragment 
makes it. clear that the scene was arranged symmetrically. All the figures, 
as i» now universal, arc incised and purple is used os-cr black for t lie hair and 
horses’ manes. Figs’til and <13 an- typical examples of this form, while Fig. 62 
is irregular in the form of its bandies.” 

Oinnehoai. 

Pieros of oinochoai arc so many that, although only two are complete enough 
to admit of reconstruction (Figs, (if and 73) (one belonging to tho subsequent 

** Among tin* minifitiirv vast* (|». I Oft) tiii* ftimi of lian<lk- id not unitimmot). 
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Laconian I\ period), a full description is [tussible. It is to this time and to vines 
of this kind that the channelled handles with relief heads chiefly belong. That 
they imitate metal originals is made more clear by tin? button on the inner rim of 
several examples on either side of the handle (Fig. 65, 6 and m, this last was 
photographed by mistake the wrong way up and should Ik; looked at so that </ 
lies below it), which represents the l»olt of attachment. The palmetto, also copied 
from metal work, is more usual than the relief head belmv the handle. The 



Fro. 57.— Dkixos Stand. Lacoxiax II ( ?). Scale 1:4. 

buttons are black with dots in white (white at this period is only found on a black 
ground where there is no slip in the immediate neighbourhood), the palmdtes 
have slip mid are picked out. with black in the hollows, i ml the hcurls at this period 
have regularly slip with liair in purple and eves in black. The trefoil lip is 
invariably black, while on the neck is a network of ]>omegmnates (Figs. 64 and '16), 
often with a purple cross at the junctures, or else a leaf pattern (Fig. 00, </). 
A ridge (minted with slanting lines as a rule separates the neck from the shoulder, 
which is either rounded (Fig. 73) or flat, meeting the belly at an angle (Fig. 64 ). and 
is decorated most often with a tongue pattern (Fig. oi>, </; Fig. 66), though the 
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lotus (Fig. r>4) is found, and one piece has an elaborate row of lotus palmettos 
(Fig. 60, A). 21 The frieze invariably presents the same variety of figures as the 
lakuina; the vase shown in Fig. 64, of which the height is *23 nv, has on each side 
a cork, a sphinx and a flying eagle arranged symmetrically between a central 
painted polruette (cf. Fig. Cl) and the relief palmette at the base of the handle. 
Below the frieze and above the rays, single or double, or the pattern of tongues 
that reach from the base, come lines both black and purple; a z pattern (Fig. 
59./) is frequent, and sometimes a row of lotus (Fig. by, e) Is found. The favourite 
alternation of thick and thin lines (cf. p. 56) should be noticed (Fig. 59,/; Fig. 61). 
The base generally has a rosette. 


Kyhkes. 

The stem of the kvlix is now longer and more ornate than during the preceding 
period, though short stems and stems painted black are also found. Below rings 
of black and purple a pattern of tongues stretches down to the sharp edge of the 
splayed foot. 

The favourite style of decoration for the interior as well as for the exterior 
of the kvlix was. as numerous fragments attest. not unlike that preferred on other 
shapes, namely, a series of figure friezes with birds and beasts alternating with 
bands of patterns, among which the lotus ami pomegranate predominated (Fig. 
59, d ; Fig. 60, l , Fig. 67). The first is a good example and is peculiar for the odd 
inequality of the scene. To the left arc the hindquarters of a lion, incised with 
purple on the haunch. Behind is an uptight bearded snake, also incised, with a 
scries of purple dots representing acaks. To the right are seen the legs of a pair 
of homes facing one another, between which is a water-fowl. The male of this 
horses is so small as to make, it a certainty that they had riders. What is unusual 
here is not. the principle of isncephalism but the disconnection between the two 
parts of this continuoua frieze. A decorative kvlix rim is shown in big. 59, c, 
tho outside of which has a pattern of single tongues purple and black, and in 
Fig. 67. a and b. arc seen the outside and inside of a kylix entirely decorated in 
zones. Tire small part of the central design is quite obscure. The best fragment 
that lias been recovered is |terlu»]*> the small kvlix with the cocks (Fig. 68). 
This is a step in the direction of using the whole space ns one picture, for by filling 
wnstc spaco by figures, the small bird, the ant and the snail, standing the other 
way up on the central disc, the painter has made it |xi*ssible to consider it not as 
two friezes but as one picture seen from above. The skill lavished on the birds 
is in striking contrast with the cureless execution of the tongue pattern. The 
combs and middles of the cocks are purple, and dashes of the same colour decorate 
their Utils. A pattern of single pomegranates ornaments the outer riui, below 
which is a figure scene of the less edifying kind painted with earn and gusto. The 
position in which the kylix shown in IX, X was found argues for it an early 
date in this period. This, however, is not warranted bv the style of the vase, 
which, with a line of bare clay on the inner rim, and thin rather bluish-purple, ^ 


Cf. Ittv. ArcJt. 1007, Tom. IX. p. 3S4, Klg. 7, top right baud coruvr. 
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Fig. 50.—Lacosiax III FOxrcmr. (0, Luomix IL) Scale 2 : 5. 
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forbids a position earlier than the middle of the period. Nothing should, of 
coulee, lie allowed to outweigh the evidence of stratification, but since our 
knowledge of the development of Laconian vases is itself entirely derived from 
st ratification being based solely on a study of the characteristics of a very large 
number of pieces in relation to the layers in which they were, found, truer regard 
is fluid to that evidence over the site as a whole if we give full weight to the 
characteristic* of the vase and hold that this one pitas* laid become in some way 
slightly displaced. 

l'he vase stand* about *105 in. high, of which tier stem accounts for *051 m., 
an«l in diameter the bowl varies from *168 m. to *155 m. The four winds are the 
readiest interpretation of these winged men in rapid motion, but that leaves 
unexplained the presence of the tree, and the bird-headed monkey seated on a 
stool. The one point in the decoration that suggests an early date is tin* want of 
proper appreciation still shown by the art id of the opportunities of the kvlix form 
for the presentment of a scene, for the interior is treated as one wide frieze. The 
governing idea is still decoration. The exergue, which from now onwards came 
into common use on ley likes, is seen in what we may reganl ns its first stage both 
above and below, in the fragments of a an.all kvlix restored in Kig. 69. 

1 to mains of small bowls of simple decoration are fairly numerous, of which one 
with a ring in its handle is show n in Fig 59, a. The sherds of latconmn 111 shown 
in Kig. 00 do not call for much comment: </ is perhaps the last apfiearance of the 
square and dot, here combined with the pomegranate, « is a floral pattern of 
which more would be welcome, f shows an ivy-leaf design very rare in Laconia 
hut repeated in Laconian A’ (Fig. 75, c). and c, if, l, o, r, ir, make it. clear that 
meaningless sjwce-fillers, though never frequent, are nevertheless to be met with 
by t his time on Laconian vases. 

Throughout the three periods just discussed a large proportion of the finds, 
probably about half, consisted of small vases in tho local day covered entirely 
with black paint, with horizontal linear ornament in purple and white, such as is 
often found on the inside of the lip on small vase* of Laconian I and II, the 
outsides of which have slip. The majority of these vases which do not show* anv 
discernible development during the jieriod in which they abound are small 
lakainui, bowls, cujw like those nl Jaioonian I and II (Kig. 44 H), and aryhalloi. 
Lakoinni of the form shown in Kig. 44 B. a, b, are fairly frequent in this style, and 
some oil-flasks have a conical shoulder reaching right up to the lip, and some 
combine this with n cylindrical body. A couple of vases (Fig. 79, r) in the form of 
helmoted head* belong to this class, and so also do the four vases seen at the two 
ends of each row in the same figure. Pieces of two peculiar vessels in the form 
of a swan decorated with white cross-lines and purple riots on the neck and round 
the rim may lie classed with the helmoted heads, but should bo placed definitely 
at. the end of the seventh century. Circular lamp- with several projecting wick- 
lips and cove ml with black glare appear to have been not uncommon, and one 
with two long lips at either side lias a decoration of white dashes on the outside of 
the circular rim, which is bordered by a purple line. 

'I o this period also belong the fragments of moulded pithoi, one or two of 
which were found at the sanctuary of Orthiu, while the majority came from the 
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Heroon higher up the river-bank 22 XI-XVI. They are all in the local 
pink clay and show a high standard of excellence. 

The facts about archaic pithoi with moulded applied ornament have been 
collected by M. Courby.* 8 He 24 looks on the Laconian as the latest in date of 
the various groups, and suggests that it belongs to the turn of the sixth and 
fifth centuries. Yet even on the grounds of style the large fragment shown in 
XV and XVI must be put earlier, as the horses with their long backs show. 
This (Nurtion, hitherto unpublished, was of course not known to M. Courby. 
And confirmation would be given bv a comparison of the fighting men with those 
of the lakaina of VII and VIII. XV shows the portion of this pithos 
found in the excavation of lDOfi together with the piece with the horses at the 



lower left-hand corner which was found in 1907. The drawing in XVI adds 
to these the extra amount given by the. fragment ill the i'ahiml tl<s Meduilles 
in Paris * which was bought by la- Has * in lb 1 i at Magouk, a village a mile, or 
two from Sparta. This piece hy its overlapping with the piece found in llHKi 
proves the use of a mould in the manufacture of these vases. The present 
writer has no record of having observed on any of the Sjairtu fragments the 
coating of dark colour seen by de Kidder on the Paris fragment; nor is there 
any mention of anything of the kind in Mr. Waco’s original description of the 
connected pieces. 27 To that description no additions seem to be needed, 
except the remark tliui in the very low crown to their heads these warriors are 
true Spartans, if we may judge from the usual archaic laiconinn features as 
seen on the terracotta heads. 

The most intriguing point about these pieces is tins patterned ornament 
inspired perhaps by metal work, of which so little has survived from Laconia. 
\s M. Courby remarks rhe interlaced pattern of XV and XVI to which may 


** xii. pp. 288 * 77 . ** de Ttidder, T'o»m Tiibl. -V»ii. No. 166. 

11 f- Courby, Lcs rmu yrtc* d rdirj», ** t« lias, f'oy. Arch. Mon. Fiy. l’l. 105- 
cliuptoni IV-VI. w B.S.A. xii. p. 202. 

a * ibid. p. 02 . 
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be added XIII A—is iu the spirit of Laconian decoration though different 
in detail, and the same is true of the palmettos of XIII B. Hut the spiral 
of the handles XIV is very rare as a ceramic ornament at Sparta {but cf. 
Pig. 57). The surviving figure scenes, however, can well be paralleled on the 
painted pottery. 

It is possible that XI A with its uninterrupted procession is from the 
seventh century, but it is not possible to trace any evolution in the Sparta 
pieces such its M. Cnurby (op. cil. pp. I I 53} found in Crete, and they must all 
be roughly contemporary. It should be noted that by an unfortunate error 
the rims shown on XIII were photographed upside down, while the handle 
fragments of XIV should be turned through a right angle and viewed 
from the outer edge of the page. 

We may complete our references by mentioning the piece in the Boston 
Museum, 38 with a portion of a battle similar to but not the same as that on 
XVI, the piece already in the Sparta Museum before the excavation,** and 
the specimen, by some miracle preserved nearly complete, found in 1920 in the 
Theatre in the building behind the semae frons 30 which give' a good idea of 
the general appearance of these very handsome vessels. 

Laconian IV. 

With the middle, of the sixth century began the. decay of the Laconian style, 
of which the symptoms are to be marked in the gradual degeneracy of thepatterns. 
the inferior quality of the slip, and in an increasing taste lor applying the slip 
only initially. The same shn(>cs and jtatterns are used, so that there is no marked 
change other than is implied by the won! degeneration. Thus no particular 
description of this phase is needed, but a com poison may be made between the 
patterns Rhown in Figs. 59 and <H) anti Figs. 71 and 72, though unfortunately no 
photograph will show the inferior quality of the slip, which is often thin, washy and 
less white. The excellence also of the black pigment is now often gone, and the 
metallic sheen reappears over portions of its surface. The two oinoehoni shown 
in Figs. 73 and 74 probably belong to this time or at least to the very end of 
Laconian III, for the slip, though spread over the whole, is von’ bad, and likewise 
the work is careless, and in one a further sign of degeneracy is to be observed in 
the omission of the twigs to join the leaves to the bough in the shoulder pit tern. 
This bough is now never purple, as it often was in the best period. In Fig. 71, 
b, c, h, i, and in Fig. 72, e, /, o, r, dd, dispense with slip in part. 

Laconian V. 

In this period degeneration has advanced, for the use of slip has been entirely 
abandoned, and purple, too, has become rare as decoration, though it is still freely 
used for figure details. With the abandonment of the white ground the natural 
bar against the use of white mint was removed, and it was now freely used on 
figures, and jjarticulnrlv for female faces (Fig. 7<>, c). The chunge may be illus¬ 
trated by Fig. 77, l, where the scales of the snakes are represented by white dots, 


** Arch. Am. xin. p. 139. Fig. CO. 
*» S.M.C. pp. 223 ami 235. 


*• fl.S.v4. xxvii. p. 199, Fig. 7. 
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not purple as in Laconian III (Fig. 59. J). In this [icriod or at the dose of the 
foregoing was introduced a pattern of crescents, which becomes a favourite 
(Fig. 72, n, o, and Fig. 75, q. tr). The base pattern of Liconian I and 11 is revived 
and found side by side with fin' rosette that is common on the base of the oiuoclioai 
ot Livonian III and I\ (Fig. 77, i.n), but tho purple circles have Iteon abandoned. 
Purple, however, isstill used on the plate rim where the tongue pattern has been 
laid aside in favour of two ridges crossed by slanting black tinea and each edged 
by a purple line on tho inner side (Fig. 75. /. Fig 77. p), while on the outside rays 
arc supplanted bv the new crescent pattern (Fig. 75, w; Fig. 77, n, q, r). The 
great degeneiat ion of the lot us and pomegranate patterns, both nowconijiarativelv 
rare, can beacon in hig. 77 ,b.d.f,k. The same lakuinu fragments, both outside 
and inside, are shown in Fig. 76 a /> and Fig. 77, b b. They are both lengthened 
and thinned down. It will be seen that no change was made in the method of 



Fio. 66 .—Laconian III Or.NoeiioE Fragments. Scale | : 2. 

decorating oiuoclioai, and the same heraldic grouping of hints and beasts con¬ 
tinues (Fig, 77, a, c,f, h ; Fig, 75.», /»)- It is regrettable that no more is preserved 
of the kylix shown in Fig. 77. m. for it. must, have been a very good and careful 
piece of work, to he dated probably to the early j»art of this jierioil, which state 
ment Is probably true also of the lakainn fragment with the two horsemen. Fig. 
78, n, and of the jug-neck (?), Fig. 78. b, for the design on which shown flat, 
see p. 101. 

The exact date at which the form shown in Fig. 52, n, b, was generally 
adopted for tin*, stein of flic kylix is uncertain. The. evidence of the finds leads to 
the supposition that the introduction of ridges round the stem and .i rounded edge 
to the foot belongs to the period covered by Laconian IV. und the number of 
examples found with the pottery of a later date suggests that it was in general use 
at least to the close of tho fifth century. It is very natural that a degenerated 
style should continue the tradition of a decorated stem by the substitution of an 
unglaxcd band of channelled rings for the black and purple lines of the vigorous 
period. This later form appears to be a particularly Spartan feature, which 
when Keen on an Attic kylix is in most eases accompanied by a sufficiency of 
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other signs to make it probable that the vaae is an imitation of Laconian 
ware. 81 

Thar the figures in relief so frequently found in Laconian III were still 
occasionally employed is shown by the bowl illustrated in l'ig. 79, which is placed 
in Laconian V by the quality of its glaze, which covers it completely. 

Laconian VI. 

A complete abandonment of purple colour and sparing use of figures marks 
the last stage of the Laconian style. The glaze varies now between a washy 
brown for patterns and a hard shiny black for the plain jxirtions of the ware. 



Fio. 71 .—Laconian IV Oinociiok Fuohbst. Seak> 1:2. 

A custom was introduced, but S|Kiringly practised, of painting the design in yellow 
pink [mint on a black ground, in which technique a considerable number of 
dedicatory inscriptions and one fragment with a figure scene 82 were found. The 
nnginnl leaf pattern of Laconian III and IV. which ia seldom found in V, has a 
fresh vogue in a form that is just recognisable (Fig. 8ft. a, b, c, e.f, m, and Fig. 
81, m, o, p), while the plates (Fig. H<). k, l, n, u ; Fig. 81, aa, cc), of which the rim 
is now wider and curved back, have departed even from the standard that |>i»Hscd 
muster in the preceding period. As much nuiy be said of the crescent pattern 
(Fig. 80, l; Fig. 81, n,s, t, r,), and the Onrgoneion (Fig. 80, p; Fig. HI, tfd) ia now 
a very sketchy uflair. The tongue [mttem is rarely found and a few debased 
scroll patterns (Fig. 81, q,r) make their appearance. 

» Cf. J.HJi. xxx. p. 21. Them am also »* Cf. B.S~ 4. xv. p. 3S, Fig. 14. 
many examples found at Taranto. 
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Fto. 77.— Laco.Ma.v V 1’omtnv. Scale 2 : 5. 


Kto. 78 .—Laconiax V. Scale 1 : ?. a, L-ikaina Fkaumknt. b, Jco-njick. 
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Miniature Vases. 

No description of Laconian pottery would be complete without mention of 
the mans of miniature votive pot* which are to be found at the site of any shrine 
in the district. Very many wero found at the sanctuary of Ortliia, but 



FlO. SI.—UcnxiAK VI J'OTTICHY. Scale I : 2. 

the greatest quantity was discovered in a temenos on tlie road to Megalopolis . 83 
More than 10,000 were found there, of which about a third were painted with black 
glaze, while the rest were unpainted. Some of the better specimens showed added 
white (Fig. £2, b). The typo h, c, d in Fig. 82 furnished nearly oQ per cent., the 
tyfie ii, o, (i 2 o |H>r cent., the type f, rj, ] t 17 per cent., while there are few of the 
type 7 , /, and the type k, l is morn frequent at the sanctuary of Ortliia than 
anywhere else. 


" BJS.A, xiii. pp. 
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These vases are hardly foand lief ore the rise of Laconian I and fall off greatly 
in numbers in the sixth century, when the type shown in k, l seems to be the 
most popular at the sanctuary of Orthiu. 

Dating. 

The excavation left no doubt as to the relative dates of the different divisions 
into which the ware falls, and broadly s|»eakiug the style was always corroborative 
of the spade. Absolute dates, however, presented more difficulty. The ceramic 
evidence gives three more or less fixed points from which to start; the probable 
date of the imported Proto-Corinthian ware (pp. 17 ttqq.) puts the introduction of 
Laooniun I to the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries, the ]tosition of the 
Arkesilaa vase rather late in Laconian III. 31 and the presence of a sherd of 
Laconian 111 at Daplmai 34 iuEgypt indicates that this division belongs to the 



Kto. 84. —Photo. Co lusrii ian Vasnh. Scale 1 : 2. 

first half of the sixth century, while the stratum containing the Hellenistic vases 
dedicated by Chilonis found immediately above the Laconian VI layer must be 
dated to the middle of the third century n.c. 

Three corroborative observations may be made. In the first place, there is 
nothing in the painted inscriptions on the sherds of l^teonian VT ment ioned aliovc 
to prevent the assignment of that style to the later fifth and fourth century. 
Secondly, the strong probability that the Attic vase-painter Nicosthenes 33 know 
and imitated the ware of Laconian 111 and IV leaves little doubt that its place is 
the sixth century. Thirdly, the few pieces found at Sparta of such Corinthian 
pottery as belongs to the latter part of the seventh century lay in company with 
Laconian II. 37 

The finest ol the Laconian vases appear to have been exported, at any rate 
thev were not dedicated in the local shrines. For a discussion of the dates to be 

»• J.HJi. xxx. p. 9. that ■would most naturally hr dated to the 

* Tani*, ii. PI. XXX.1I. S. pp. 52 and 59. end of the seventh century. I owe tin* 

p J.H.S. xxx. p. 29. not® to the kindness ot Professor Quugliuti. 

*’ Three I^cooiiui TT howls were found They have been published by M. C. Dugas, 

at Taranto in 1910 in a tomh that contained Jttv. Arch . 1912, pp. 88-1015, 
also some poor pale-clayed Coriutliiuu vases 
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assigned to tlio exported vases known to t.hc writer in 1910, the vases known 
hitherto as * Cyrenaic,’ none* of which were found in Laconia, and of the 
influences that may have moulded the Spartan style, the reader is referred to u 
paper in the Journal of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 38 to 
which reference has already been made. The periods of most exports, if one 
may judge from the extant vases, were ljaconian 111 and IV. 

It should perhaps be pointed out hen* that, wide as is the field covered by 
the vases found at the Spartan sanctuaries, we cannot claim that these have 
revealed the full extent of the Laconian [Kilter's range. The complete absence 
of the leant hams, which regularly appears on the Spartan tomb reliefs, 
suggests that fashion, or [icrhaps religious taboo, excluded at least one kind 
of vase from those considered suitable for dedication, and there may have been 
more. 


Thk Laconian Style. 

Summary ok Ciiarautkri.stics. 

Geometric. 

A. Amyklai. 

Red-brown, hard-baked clay. No slip. Metallic gleam to paint. Love 
of triangles. Very coarse <1 rawing. 

B. Uhalkioikos. 

Bulk of ware still without slip. Clay softer and lighter in colour. Con¬ 
centric circles. Good proportion of A. 

C. Orthia. 

Bulk of ware with soft pink clay covered with slip. Small quantities of 
A and B persist. Few circles. Many pyxides. In general figures tiro mro. 
The order of frequency is birds, animals, men. Silhouette is the rule. Very 
rare examples of incised drawing. 

1). Sub-Geometric. 

Fabric of C. New patterns embodying curves. Large (?) vases. 
Ijaconian I (700-035). 

Shape*: skvphos, bowl, lakaina, plate, high cup with wide mouth. 
Patterns : dot and square, rays, cross design on base. 

Fabric : slip all over.' Black and purple paint. Purple usually direct on 

slip. 

Laconian II (635-600). 

Shapes: skvphos, lakaina, plate, high nip with wide mouth, kylix, 
oinochoe. 

Patterns: dot and square, z’s, chevrons, tongues (quite short), steps, 
keys, chequers, ropes, rays, lotus, pomegranate (these two in early form). 
Silhouette animals and birds. Rarely figures incised. 

Fabric : very rare partial disuse of slip. Black and purple puint. 
Puqtle usually direct on slip. 


” J . HJS . xxx. pp. 1 #177. 
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The chronological position of Proto-Corinthian ware relative to the local 
pottery is clearly shown by the strata in which it occurred. Tims ahont. '<0 (i per 
cent was found with Geometric ware alone, about 14 *2 percent, with Geometric 
anti Sub-Geometric ware, about 37-3 pear cent, with sherds of Geometric, Sub- 
Geometric ami Ucooitn l, about 9-7 per cent, with Sub-Geometric ware ami 
Laconian 1. and about 8-2 per cent with sherds of Laconian 1 only, with which 
in one or two cases were some fragments of Laconian II. 

lire day of the fragments found at Sparta is very finely levigated, without 
slip, pale buff in colour, and very thin, the general thickness being about a milli¬ 
metre and a half. Tho point, which washes off cosily, owing perhaps to the very 
damp condition of the site, is, as a rule, a light brown-red. though sometimes it is a 
pale brown, and rarely a dnil blade. The decoration is almost entirely confined 
to horizontal lines of extraordinary fineness diversified at the Kp in the ease of 
slcvphoi and pyxides by rows of short vertical lines alternating with vertical 
zigzags, which last are also found on the neck of the flat-bottomed, long-necked jug. 
In the ca.** of skyphoi ami arvballoi, rays rising from the foot, the first sign of 
Oriental influence on a style that is essentially Geometric, an; usual but not 
universal. The open vases are covered with paint on tbo inside. 

No now light was shed by the excavation on the development of this interest¬ 
ing ware, and for this unhappy fact, since it is in the forms that its darelo|Nueut 
is chiefly to be sought, the utterly smashed condition of the vases must be held 
mainly responsible, although it must be confessed that evidence respecting the 
surroundings of some of the more complete specimens was unfortunately lost. 
The loss appears less sen nun when it is remembered that the position of more 
than a few pieces is required for wc.h evidence to curry real weight. All that ran 
now be and is that the skyphos (Fig. 81, cr) was found alone with Geometric ware, 
and also with a mixture of Geometric., Sub-Geometric and Laconian I, that the 
ventricouical lekythox (Fig. fH, «) was found with Geometric ware alone (one 
example was found on the pavement of the early sanctuary), and with Geometric 
and Sub-Geometric ware, while no recognisable fragment i* known to have been 
found with sherds of l>acomatt J. and that one or two examples of the almost 
spherical ary hallos (Kig. 84,6) with decoration chiefly in horizontal lines were found 
with Geometric pottery. This is admittedly the earliest type of arybollos. and 
was perhaps more in favour ut Sparta than the narrower and more elongated 
form, one specimen of which has u frieze of dogs in silhouette. Many fragments 
of low-walled pyxides and their lids wore also found with Geometric and Sub- 
Geometric pottery. The. example shown in Fig. 85, a, is exceptional in its frieze 
of animals, and was found in a mixed stratum that yielded also Geometric and 
Sub-Geometric ware, and some sherds of Tzteonian T. From * similar stratum 
cauie the nryballos with the Iriere of ilojp mentioned shove (Kig. 70, A 

Thus w e see that a* far as it goes the evidence from Sparta makes no difference 
between the three forms, flic spherical ary hallos, the flat-bottomed jug with lung 
neck and the skyphos, as regards the date of tlieir first appearance, for specimens 
of all throe have been found accompanied by Geometric pottery only, and the 
means for a more minute differentiation are lacking. There is, however, a sug¬ 
gestion that the skyphos had a longer vogue at Sparta than the others. As for 
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the cylindrical pyxis with linear decoration, there i* no real indication that itR 
introduction here is later than that ol the other forms. 

On the other hand, the fact that in the earliest graves at Syracuse the wide- 
bodied lckvthos is already scanty * » an indication t hat the date at least ol those 
Geometric sherds among which this kiwi of vase was found at Sputa is at any rate 
not later than 715 ij.l'., the date of the foundation of Syracuse. 


Bran Bowls. 

Fig. 85, 6 and a, shows two fragments ol the well-known HasR of bird bowls, 
the manufacture of which is thought to have lieon carried ou in Rhodes in the 
seventh century. The present vase (Fig. 85, b, reproduced also in Fig. 40, /) 
must come early in the scries and belong to the earliest yeans of the century, for 
it was found with Laconian T pottery and Sul>-Geoiuetric. The other fragment, c, 
is undoubtedly Laconian in fabric, having the characteristic clay and slip, and is 
no doubt an imitation «• 


ConiNTHIAV. 

The sherds of Corinthian pottery found at the sanctuary of Ortliia were very 
few in number, the most noteworthy Iwing fragments of spherical aryb&lloi, 
which were in company with Laconian I and II. The best of these is complete 
and shows a sphinx and a bird, but unfortunately the colour Iras nearlydLsappenrod, 
the incisions alone nuking the design plain. A ring vast with the spout worked 
into a female head (Fig. 70, y) was found with Luconian I and Sub-Geometric 
ware. Another piece that deserves mention is the base of an aryhallos showing 
a frieze ol hares incised. This was found in a stratum that produced Uroman 11 
pottery, ns was nko the Ikl of a large pyxis ornamented with a frieze of bulls, 
from the Menoloion. 


HKlXEXTfmC. 

The Hellenistic sherds from the shrine of Orthin were almost exclusively 
found in the region just east of the loiter Enclosure wnll. 41 They lay immediately 
below the foundation of the Roman building just above, and also mixed with, the 
ware of Laconian VI, moat of which was also found in this |»rt of the site. At 
the time of the excavation it was thought that Hie earliest of these sherds might 
be dated to the close o( the fourth century a.c., and it was thus suggested that, 
it was at about that date that the Laconian style came to an end. Further study 
of the available material lias enabled Miss M. B. Holding 12 to show in ft valuable 
paper that none of the Megarian bowl fragments from Sparta should be dated 
earlier than the end of the third century n.c. Thus it now appears that the 


»* JMjS. xxxii. p. 340. p. 168. 

*° For these vase4 cf. The m, ii. p. 185; 11 PI. 1. 

Ath. Hut. xsii. jj. 272; xxv. p. 71; xxviii. " RS.A. xxvi. pp. 277 tqq. 
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bowl* dedicated bv Chilonis, probably in t he middle of the third centrin’, 43 ore the 
earliest datable sherds among those which supplanted the ware of Ijncoman VI, 
and it is possible that ths local ware continued to be made until some such date. 

Besides the wares in relief dealt with by Miss Holding there are a good many 
sherds showing w hite paint combined with incised ornament. Some of these are 
shown in PI. XV11I (a. I>, c, n, o). 

J. P. Dkoof. 


«* B.S.A. xxiv. |S. 112. 


CHAPTER III 

THE ARCH ITKCTl' KA L TEH It AC0TTA8 
Introductory. 

Tills chapter is largely based on note* and <Ir:i-s ings made by Mr. Walter 
George at Sparta in 1912 13. 

Mr. Woodward 1ms re-examined almost all the material and has laid 
fresh drawings made of a large proportion.' These are the work of Mr. Piet 
de Jong, architect to tin School, who drew them under Mr. Woodward’s super 
vision. 

Mr. (1 forge's classification of the material and observations on points of 
construction, ol day, and of colour, have left little to V* added; hut certain 
changes have been made as a result of fuller study of tile inateri.il in the light 
thrown on it by the discovery in the recent excavations on the Acropolis of 
several more pieces, especially ol acroteriit ol very similar style. 

Much use. moreover, has been made of II. Koch’s article Studim iti 
Caiajmnischen VachterrakoUcn in Iloemuche Mitlcilunycu, xxx. 1915. pp. 1-115; 
and of Mrs. K. Douglas Van Bwren's Greek Fictile RecrtmeaU in the Archaic 
Period (London. 1926). cited respectively as Koch and Van Buren, 0. R. 

The arrangement followed is strictly typological, except that the few 
pieces of obviously lute (Hellenistic) dntt are relegated to u separate section 
at the end. 

The archaic pieces, 39 out of the total +7, arc of far greater interest, 
especially as material for comparison with similar finds from other sites. 

Summary of the Principal Pieces found. 

The principal types consist ol diac-acroteria (Now. I 19) and antefixes 
(Nos. 20-29). Of the remaining ten early specimens, five (Nos. 30 31) arc 
pieces of straight cresting with a dentil-border above, presumably from pedi¬ 
ments or eaves one (No. 36) is [iart of an eavrs-tdr one (No. 37) is fiom a 
ridge-tile, one (No. 39) is apparently from a roof-tile of an unusually heavy 
moulded type, and the other two are of even less recognisable types; No. 35, 
consisting of four fragments which suem to belong together, is iu an individual 

* It m uitforlunaltp ih.it at cntiio time luitl Irwl imv thiwfnn* itomHinirs not loll 

subsequent to th* excavation thoec Iraq w* very much ntmirt thflr dstr and use: H 
u.cntA vrere sorted and in *oiuo cased tlwir is fortunate that th * ll* levels and hitd-spot* 
klcntificat>oiin last. Architectural terra curtamlv known are sufficiently sigmftoont 
rot to* arc* by their nature in use it. may lie to indicate to us the general chronology and 
lor »«r\cntl centuries, and their ftfid->p(ii urm of the whole arm. 
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style but may have been part <>f u t-imu. ami No. 38, which might be from a 
sirna, is quite unlike any other fragment from the site, and is not closely 
paralleled elsewhere, 

I. i, ii. Diso-Acrotcnii (Nos. 1-19). There nre fourteen items belonging 
to disc-acrot-uria with polychrome decoration and five with a black-glared 
surface only, ona of which (No. 19) may perhaps eomc from a polychrome 
aeroterion. How many acroterin are represented is doubtful. The absolute 
minimum is six, since four pieces (Noa. 1—t) are from outer borders with 
demoted odges all of different sire and profile, anil two more (Nos. 9 ami 14) 
from outer borders without dentils. 11 


Six is almcstly certainly too few, for among the other eight pieces the 
only certain combination is that of No. <5 with No. 7. both incomplete on all 
aides and decorated with a zone of scale pattern ; No. 11 might go with No. 1 
or No. 4 and No. 10 possibly with No. 9. Otherwise no combination looks at 
all probable. Thus we can hardly havo less than eight separate acroteric, and 
may have nine or even ten. 

The type I, i. represented by Nos. 1-14 (Pis. XXII-XXIV and Figs. 
87 88), is well known from the magnificent example, put together from numerous 
fragments, at, Olvmpia, where it adorned the east end of the Ilernion, rising 
high nhove (hr apex of the pediment, and connected by an elaborate arrange¬ 
ment of clay supports with the ridge ol the naif la-hind it.* 

All our fragments of decorated aeroteria can be assigned to works of the 
same general type. No*. 9 and 14, however, being without the dentil-border. 

Though the Olympia specimen is the largest and best known it is far from 
unique Actually no example is known to occur outside the Teluponnese and 
-ICgina, but parallels, of varying degrees of closeness from within these limits, 
point to a wide distribution of the type. At Sjairtu itself more fragments havo 
been found, from more than one aeroterion, in tho recent excavations on the 
Acropolis, some of which must havo belonged to tho sanctuary of Athena 
Chalkioikos. 4 Tin re are some small fragments, hitherto unpublished, from 
the Menelaion. one of which is here reproduced (Fig. 89). A piece with red 
glaze only was found at, the Ileroon near the river bank, some, hot) metres mirth 
of the OTthia site.* Amyklai also has recently yielded a small but characteristic 
fragment from the outer bonier of a polychrome aeroterion with a profile very 
like that of the Olvmpia example * 

At linguae the early shrine which preceded the fifth-century temple had 
an aeroterion of large dimensions and very similar style, excelling that from 
Olympia in the variety of it* comjionent elements. 7 and in riigina the Apliaia 


* In t>li« abaenoB of it recognised for 

toothed [ rojcetion* from acroterin 
end cornice elabe 1 two * dnntntod * or 
* detitiI borders in preference to Mr*. 
Von Huron's ’ dcnbclIaUxJ * (t/j». cil., pmmim). 

* Olympia, ii. j»p. 100 *«/. uiwl Fig. 3; 
7’t^fflitwrfIi. PI.CXV. • Kodi, pp. 48 *q. ; Van 
Boron. G R. pp. ISO «f. (0) (and cl. p. 50>. 

4 B.S^l , xxviLi. p. 41, Fig. 2. 

4 Unpublished. For the kite cf. B.S.A. 


xii- i»|>- 238*7- 

• .HA. Mitt. Hi. p. 41, and Fig. 23; on 
unlabelled piece vrith scale pattern in the 
a Lore* room t A tho .Sparta Mtuwruin prrliapa 
nmint from Uau WiHier rxmvulitmit of 
Tsountas on the site. 

1 K Kourouniotu*. *Ap> Eo., l»lo. col. 
278; Koeh, p. Mlj Van Burnt, U. R. p. 
IiO (41 and Fig*, oo, 08. 
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temple at an early stage of its history was adorned with a disc-acro Union with 
a hcmIo pattern exactly like those from Sparta and Olympia,* while similar 
fragments have been found in the recent German excavations at the Temple 
of Aphrodite Kpilimeni. 0 

These pieces may be confidently recognised as the products of a single 
place of manufacture. 

1. ii. The undecorated pieces (Nos. 15-10, Fig. 00) are too small to furnish 
ns with an idea of their original appearance, and aro chiefly interesting for their 
variety of profile. 

No. 15, probably the earliest, seeing that it was found in the cist in the 
Early Temple, 10 has only a broad convex surface, elliptical in section nnd 
l»eiil over backwards above. No. 17 lias a plain cymation, and its upper 
surface curves back and downwards and is broken by ft heavy torus; the 



Fig. 89.—Ackotkkios Kkacmknt kkok .Mkxm.ahiv Scale 1 : 2. 

position of the glaze shows that the front and back faces are rightly dis¬ 
tinguished. No. 1G has more in common with the profiles of the poivchromo 
pieces, but its poor glaze and course finish suggest that it is probably later 
than the other two pieces mentioned. No. IS, which has an unusual and 
much more complicated profile, can hardly be put very early, and might 
belong to the sixth century. No. 19, with tori only, may belong to one of the 
polychrome pieces; for plain black-glazed tori might well occur on one of 
them. The presence of these undecomted pieces with the coloured is of 
importance in considering their place of manufacture. 

II, i, ii, iii. Anlefkeca (Nos. 20-29). Again we have to distinguish between 
decorated and plain types. The former, of which there are more, fall into 
two typos, II i, with incised patterns forming radial crescents enclosed in 
semicircles on a flat surface glazed all over, which is usually no larger than 

• .F.tjina, i. p. 465, I'lg. 403: Koch. p. 

79: Van Huron, (1. K. p. 170 (1). 


• Ottoman, i. (1925), pp. 40 *]. 

*• cr. p. io. 
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the end of the cover-tile which it masks: 11. ii, with polychrome decoration, 
generally with moulded tori or other motifs, on the outer face, which is larger 
than the ends of the cover-tiles. 

The first type. II. i (Nos. 20 2.’$, Figs. 92 91), is known only hitherto in 
Laconia and at Tegea. 11 

The technique of nil the examples is the mine, viz. a coat of thickiah black 
glaze sometimes turning to dark brown or dark green or mottled red according 
to accidents of firing, with incised ornament set out by compass, and with other 
colours, when used, laid over the glaze. It seems, however, that some of the 
fragments from the Orth in site may belting to larger antefixes projecting above 
the tile end. These would in this respect provide a link between the first nnd 
the second group, whom the antefix is considerably larger in diameter than the 
tile. 



In this connexion we may call attention to a painted piece from the 
Menclaion with features common to both first nnd second groups (Fig. 9ft). 
It is in two fragments, both complete above ami showing that on the upper 
edge was a finely |>ainted guilloche, with red centre, surrounded by five hands 
in red, white and black alternately. The front surface, incomplete below, has, 
like the upper edge, a good cream slip. 

A tile broken off short, projects from the back of the outer edge. This 
piece is much larger than any antefix from the Orthia site, its diameter being 


11 For thn previously known material 
«•! Van Buren. Q.H. pp 1114*7- (2.3. 41. Tho 
typo hits boon found on the Acropolis At. 
Spurts (1!K)7 uml 192*> 27. still unpub¬ 
lished) ; three piece* were found recently 
nt Amyklai [A!h. Mill. In. p. 43, and Kir. 
22); there u> at ltonii a complete specimen 
shown in Fig. 01. for which photograph wo 
am indebted to Prafeasar Kurt Muller, who 
states that though the piece was obtained 
in Athens, some authority may bo attached 


to its attribution to tiio liypertoleatic 
sanctuary (Koch, p. 93, Fig. 40; Van 
Duron, ft. It. p. 135 (3)); and tiiero arc- 
four fragment* from Tegea now in the 
Tegea Museum (Van Huron, luc. ril. (4)). 
One rooms to have bad a * saw tooth ’ 
border in white paint on its black ground. 
This type of antclix does not seem to have 
been found at Bokmuo, Olympia, .-Egina. or 
al any of the other sites where disc-acroteria 
have couie to light. 
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I- in. 112.—No. 2(>. Painty i> and ucucii Amtetlx. Stale 1 : 2. 

The grwv lone in tlio upper illustration represents fiuieil white. In section edge of tile on 1. is shown by broken 

on r. by lull line. 
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more than one and a half times that of the average cover-tile; yet. in view of 
the tilc-attaclirncnl it cannot have been an acroterion. But it does show 



Flo. 93.— No. 21. ANTKnXBS. Scale I : 5. 

several of the motifs of the Ortliia dise-aeroteria translated from the black- 
glazed into a white ground technique, and renders some of their moulder! 




elements in a flat plane, thus providing a link between the style of the disc- 
acroteria and that of both types of decorated antefix. 

II, ii (Nos. 24-28, PI. XXV). The second group has more variety, using 
moulded surfaces and a wider range of colour* arid sometimes linn a zone with 
a light-toned slip to vary the monotony of the dark glaze. This group of live 
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pieces will ho moro intelligible if compared with a fragment (Fig. 90) found in 
a trial pit about 120 m. to the north of the site. Since this ran hardly he 
thought to have come from the shrine of Orthia it is not included in the 



Kio. 95. —Antkmx i now Mknkuion. Stall- 1:3. 


inventory, but is published hero. That this group differs in technique from 
the first must not be taken as evidence of a difference in date without considering 
the evidence from stratificat ion. 

Nos. 24. 25 and 26 belong to simplified forms of this type No. 24 having, 



LM (VVK 

C—i ue-rrt 
cm Mt> 
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> 10 . tHi. —Antkhx iuom Trial Pit »omk 120 mktiom north or the Sanctuary, 

Settle I : 3. 


like the piece from the trial pit, ft band of meander on a light ground. Nos. 
27 aud 28 are both small and have a creamy buff slip of good quality, but too 
much is missing to show whether they had also the dark glaze. 

II, iii (No. 29a- o). The plain antefixes arc seven, all incomplete, and 
much of ft size. Six have black glaze and the seventh red. Some have a small 
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nuil-holc near the centre of the base, which hangs down below the lower edge 
of the tile itself, uo doubt for attachment to the eaves. Nos. 20 23 have a 
similar downward projecting base but no nail-hole. We may believe that 
such a simple type might belong equally well to the seventh or to the sixth 
century. 


The Place of Manufacture. 

It must be emphasised first that these disc-acroteria and antefixes formed 
the principal ornament, in terracotta of the temple or temples on the site in 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., and, secondly, that similar objects have 
been found in varying quantities at. the principal sanctuaries so far excavated 
in Sparta and in the vicinity. Moreover, no Laconian sanctuary baa yet 
yielded any other typo of architectural terracotta decoration, 12 and. further, 
we also have undecoratcd varieties of these types, which is strongly in favour 
of a local origin, a view which is confirmed by other considerations. The 
finer Itassae acroterion, ns Mrs. Van Buren points out. has a zone painted with 
the typically Laconian 7710 ( 1 / of a frieze of pomegranate-buds, 13 and all its 
details can lie matched among pieces found at the Orthia sanctuary or on the 
Acropolis; and this resemblance in details is equally true for the Hera 1011 
acroterion from Olympia and for the two from .‘Kgina. This similarity can 
only be explained as due to a common origin, and, in view of the abundance 
of material found locally, Spirta has by far the strongest claims to have been 
the place of manufacture. u 

In this connexion the term AokcovikoI K^papoi, which is twice met with 
in Attic inscriptions of the fourth ceuturv b.c., 1s has some relevance. Dorpfeld 
was the first to point out that this term means the shallow valley-tiles and 
semicircular covcT-tiles in which Spartan tile-makers seem to have specialised, 16 
and there can be no question that their products had a long ancestry. 

It is easy to believe that, if the Laconian make of tile was in demand in 
Athens and Eleusis in the fourth century, it would have boon well known in 


18 No. 35 is admittedly in n different 
technique. Tn any case it seem# too small 
to have lieloiigi-d oven to the Primitive 
Temple with which it must bo contem¬ 
porary. 

'* Van Buren. (I. It. |»p. 18 and 179 14). 

11 It should be noted that Koch, who 
did not know (ho Uassau tuuteriul, sought 
thu common origin for tlu> Olympia typo 
of acroterion (though he knew the few 
piece* from (he Orthia site on view in the 
.Museum) not at Sparta, but at Sikyon, 
oil thu ground of the Proto-Corinthian 
elements in ita decoration. Hin abrupt 
dismissal of tho possible claim of Sparta 
to Iuivo produced the type is bused on a 
quite inadequate, and us we ahull sou 
erroneous, ground and come# oddly from 
so distinguished an authority (op. oil ., pp. 


112 * 77 .; especially p. 114, note 93, ' Sparta., 
an. da* man auch denten kOnntt, kovvnt 
rbrn ilfhalb kaum tn Frage, tccil die 
enlrprechcndc Keramik dort ktine Rolle 
*pidt' ). Ho was certainly right, however, 
in pointing out that Uu> Olympia tyjaj in 
not the ancestor of thu two other main 
type* of curly architectural terracotta 
decoration, namely, those represented re¬ 
spectively by the Megarian Treasury at 
Olympia, and the earlier class of terra¬ 
cottas from Tharinon, but is of independent 
u.nd not norcasarilv earlier origin. 

>* 10 it*. 463, i. 2<J (cf. Caskey, A.J A , 
1910. pp. 283 * 77 . and p. 307); and l.il. ii*. 
1072 <- StfU* 587), 1. 188. 

18 .IfA. Mitt. viii. p. 162; cf. Cankey, 
op. cit., pp. 307 * 7 . 
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the IVlofionnc.se at a much earlier date, and actually the lleraion at Olympia 
had not only a disc-acrnterion of strictly Spartan type, hut was roofed with 
tiles of the Laconian pattern.” Though larger than those from the Orthia 
site, their proportions are similar, and their glaze and clay arc not distinguishable 
from those of the Spartan tiles. We may then regard it as proved that Sparta 
made for her own use and occasionally exported at any rate for the Hendon 
at Olympia the characteristic type of tile as early as the seventh century; 
and that the decorative acroteria ami niitelixea which she used oil her own 
temples were equally of local manufacture; and further, that Spartan crafts¬ 
men made them for some of the great shrines of the lVl<q>oniH\se before the 
end of the seventh century 11 . 0 . 


Technique. 

Any affinities in technique and tnvii/s that, these fermenttn pieces show 
with Laconian pottery wall he of importance not only as continuing then- 
local origin but also, subject to one consideration (of. p. 12b). for purposes of 
dating. !( tho day used by the potter is finer and tends to be redder than in 
the terracottas, it is due to the need for a more highly refined quality. Rut 
"hen the artist making the terracottas wishes for a clay of finer quality for his 
more delicate work he uses one identical with that used by the potter. Again, 
when he employs u slip of cream or InitT tint it is indistinguishable from that 
found on I*aconian vases of the period concerned. It would he pardonable 
to mistake, on grounds of technique alone, the fragment of a ridge-tile with 
hurt slip (No. 37) for part of a straight-sided large vase. 1 * 

Turning to t.he technique, we find that the use on the decorated acroteria, 
on the. antetixes with radial crescents, and on three of the five pieces of painted 
and moulded antetixes (Nos. 21 20) of white or ml laid over a black glaze, 
proves to he a practice already familiar at Sparta on a class of small vases 
which continued to lx* made with no discernible development through the 
seventh and sixth centuries n o. 18 This practice may have sprung from the 
use of white on the dark paint of certain Geometric vases. 20 

The pieces, however, which have a light-coloured slip (Nos. 14. 24. 28. 29, 
37) cannot be brought so directly into relation with the methods of the potter, 
except in so far that hero, as in the pottery, when a light ground was desired 
the natural colour of the local clay made the use of a tqiecial slip necessary, 
and, moreover, that t.he range of colours, black or dark brown, purplish-red 
and white, is common to both. It must also be confessed that the [leeuliar 
golden brown used for the background in Nos. 30 and 32 is not paralleled in 
Laconian [lottery, though all their other features confirm their local origin. 

The use of incision would seem to raise a difficulty, for this practice is not 
found on the class of small vases mentioned above, and where it occurs on the 
slipped vases, especially in Laconian 111 ami occasionally in Laconian II, it is 

,T Oiympin, ii. p. 16*. TafrlhnnH ii. PI. describes Uu> bowi-ruu sliowu on p. S3, 
XOVITT, 1-5. 50, os port of a ilinoacrotorioii. 

u Mr*. Von Huron, G. i?. p. 182(14), >• C i. p. 88. “ Of. p. 56. 
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confined to figures of men and animals, and as & general rule does not appear 
in ornament 31 except in the palmettes by the handles (Laconian ITT). 

Incision on the terracottas as a role serves to mark the division between 
two contrasted colours, but Nos. I and 5 show an exception. 

The incisions on the tongue pattern of the cymatia were probably meant, 
moruly as a guide for the painter and were never meant to be seen, which may 
indeed have been the origin of the practice. Ijftter I heir decorative value was 
appreciated, and the lines were scored deeper. A comparison of individual 
tnoltfs shows that the two most distinctive, scule pattern and radial crescents 
arc not especial favourites with the I^iconian vase painter. The former is, 
however, common on Sicyonian vases of the latest class (dated cn. 650 n.o. 
onwards), particularly on the pyriform nrvballoi, its distinguishing feature 
according to Johansen,** though a good example is found on an oinochoo of 
the previous group. 21 

Those of our acroteria with scale-pattern, of the context of which we have 
record, are dated by it to the sixth century or Inter, so that this does not 
disagree. It must be noted that on these vases the scales have the convex 
side downwards, while on the terracottas it is always turned upwards. This 
difference seems to point to an independent origin for this pattern on these 
two typos of object. 

The crescent pattern, familiar as a shield pattern on Sicyonian vases,* 4 
wns known at Sparta before the end of the seventh century, ns is shown by its 
frequent use on the shields of lead figurines of warriors in the Laconian II 
period, ns well as later.** But as the antefix is not by origin circular, the use 
of this pattern on the incised antefixes would hardly seem to be derived from 
its use on shields. The motif is occasionally found on Laconian III pottery 
as an ornament in plncc of the more usual rosette on the hnse of a skyphos or 
lakninn, 3 * and it appears too on a small painted votive shield from the 
Acropolis 27 which has a polychrome scale-pattern convex side uppermost on 
the inside. 

The other decorative elements can almost all he matched on Laconian 
vases with different degrees of frequency. Though these may be said to be 
the common stock of tho vase painter at many centres, the Spartan parallels 
are of sufficient interest to be grouped here. 

The use of torus mouldings singly or in groups appears on the foot of the 
large vase (Laconian 11), 24 and is seen on the outside of two or three large 
bowls, not illustrated, of the same period. The black-glazed beaded rims of 
Laconian I plates and the ribbed handles of oinochoai exhibit the same 
tendency. 

For decoration of the torus on oblique stripe as on No. 4 is found on the 
largo vaso already mentioned, on a plate rim with torus below, and in the 


11 Soo. however, Uhs howl run (Fig. " A few instance* were found ou tho 
56. p. 83) mentioned above. Acropolis in tlio recent excavations. B.S.A. 

ls Lea Vaae* Sicyoniena, pp. 162 aqq. xxviii. p. 72. 

** Ibid., pp. 103*7- * TI< 1 Fig. 56. 11 To be published, BJS.A. xxix. 

“ Ibid., p. 155. “ PI. CXCI. 13-15. » Fig. 57. p. 84. 
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oblique lines on the low ridge marking the transition from ucck to shoulder 
of ninochoui of J juonian 111. 38 

The guilloche, though a favourite with the bronze workers, is rare on the 
pottery (Pig. 4 Ox, p. 74). 

The chequer pattern (No. 14) is seen in the Laconian II lakaina, 30 and on 
the rim of a plate of the same period from the Acropolis. 31 

The step-pattern, familiar on the Olvmpia acrotcrion, though not clearly 
preserved on any of the Orthia terracottas, is seen in a simpler form on 
Laconian II ware. 3 * 

The hook-spiral of No. 11, a motive of wide distribution, 33 is well repre¬ 
sented on the fine. Laconian 111 plate from the Menelaion, 84 but is in general 
rare on the pottery. The same plate shows the triangle “ saw-tooth ” pattern. 
A tongue-pattern is among the commonest motifs on the rims of lakainai 
ami plates in the Laconiun II and 111 periods, alternating black and purple 
being the favourite arrangement.** but. the white outlines seen on the tongues 
on the cvniatia of our acroteria are an addition not used by the contemporary 
potter. The discrepancy is, however, only apparent, since the |Mitter very 
naturally made no use of additional white on vases to which he gave a white 
slip ground. An exception is furnished by the la^ge bowls mentioned above, 
for they have near the rim a cvmation with black and purple tongues with 
white edges exactly as on the piece of decorated ridge-tile (No. 37) which 
serves better than any of our examples to link up the technique of the large 
Laconian vases with that of the architectural terracottas. 

Dating. 

On the whole it is the designs on the pottery of the last quarter of the 
seventh century (Laconian II) that bear most resemblance to those of the 
architectural terracottas. At that time figures were rarer than later and the 
potter was full of ideas for new patterns of a geometrical nature, many of 
which he quickly dropped wheu in the sixth century he begau to devote more 
space to figures and confined himself to a narrower range of ornament, often 
of a floral nature. But the earlier patterns were more suitable for 
architectural ornament and doubtless remained in use, and therefore, 
because an architectural design is matched on Laconian If but not on 
Laconian Ill potter}', it is not necessary to assume that the architectural 
piece must be earlier lhau the sixth century. This view gains strength 
from the use of incision, which on the vases is certainly more frequent in 
the sixth century. It is, then, not surprising to find that five pieces of 
the polychrome neroteriu were found above the sand in a sixth-century 
context. 3 * It is. however, highly probable that some at least of the remaining 

” Figs. fipj. IHVi', pp. 87, 1M>. Sicvoninn oryltalloi of oviform type. 

“ PL VII. PL XVII. 

,l HJs'.A. xxviii. p. 63, Fig. 7. 14 Pp. 73 amt 82, Figs. 48 and 50. An 

*’ Fig. 46/, p. 74. exception i# mentioned {R.S.A., xlv. p. 36) 

11 Cf. IJusrhor, Gtttk Vtut /‘atntintt (ling. where nil the tongue* are purple. 

Tr.), p. 3i. Johansen, op. eit., pp. 49 »*/., ** In the case of So. 1 the context is 

points out that it is vers - common on yet later 
J.H.3.—BUPl'LEJSENT 
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pieces, though in the same style, bolongcd to the Early Temple, 
possibly to different stages ol its history. One piece (No. 11) found in 1906 
certainly came from a level connecting it necessarily with the Earlv 
Temple. 

On the assumption made above that we have parts of eight or nine poly¬ 
chrome acroteria it is perfectly reasonable to guess that three or four should 
be assigned to the seventh century, to the Early Temple or to one of those 
other buildings that probably were on the site, though they have left no certain 
(nice, for example a shrine of Kilcithvia. 

Of the five fragments of disc-acroteria ornamented with black glaze onlv 
we have the find-spot of one only. No. 15. This was found in the cist, of the. 
Kurly Temple, where it was associated with Laconian I and Geometric 
pottery, and we are justified in assuming that it belonged perhaps to the 
first stage of that building. 

Of the four polychrome acroteria which we know belong to the period 
subsequent to the laving down of the sand, one, No. 1, was associated 
with deposits of which the earliest date is the early fifth ceuturv, and it is 
therefore jiossiblc to assume that all four, Nos. 1, 2, 9-10, and 13. conic from 
the Later Temple, No. 1 being certainly a later restoration to the same 
style. 

There is no anomaly involved in restoring u clay acroterion on the Later 
Temple in spite ol its Ixiing built of stone and having a sculptured pediment 
group in pnros. Moreover, the demand for ami output of disc-acroteria and 
other decorative terracottas would not end abruptly at the time of building 
the hater Temple. And we may note that two acroterion fragments, Nos. 3 
and 1-1, have a duller type of black glaze, and deterioration of the glaze is one 
of the signs of degeneration seen in the vases of Laconian IV, so that it is 
possible that they also come from a Into sixth-century building. But against 
this is the purple of these two pieces, which is reddei and loss blue, which in 
the vases is an early sign. 

The daring of the. nntetixos is still more problematical. The context of 
only one (No. 20) of those with incised radial crescents is known, and that 
belongs to the seventh century. On the other hand, two of the painted and 
moulded pieces (Nos. 25 and 26) come from above the sand in the first half of 
the sixth century, while No. 28 is from a stratum laid down apparently early 
in the seventh, contemporary with that in which the block disc-acroterioii 
(No. 15) was found. 

Of tin: seven plain antefixes, one (No. 29k), like No. 28, comes from a 
deposit of Geometric and l’roto-Cbrinthian pottery, while No. 29o was found 
definitely above the sand in a deposit belonging to the first half of the sixth 
century like Nos. 20 and 26. 

We might perhaps then guess that the radiul crescent type belonged to 
the Early Temple and the pointed and moulded type to the Later Temple, 
though No. 28, ill spite of its incompleteness, suggests that this type, may also 
have boon found on one stage of the earlier building. 

As for the plain antefixes, it is, of course, possible that some of the 
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antefixes on both temples wore plain, nr those again may come from other lost 
buildings. 

III-IV. Miscellaneous. As for the miscellaneous pieces, the context, of 
the fragment of decorated pedimentcornice, Xo. 80 (PI. XXVI), interesting 


Fro. 97.—No. 34. Cnaxiim. Rrnlc I : 3. 


Flo. 9S. —No. 33. os Litkkvu Sim a, .'inlb 1 : 0. 


because of its unusual golden-brown glaze with details drawn on it in hlnek, 
and lieeause it is the only piece of its class to preserve j«rt of a scale-pattern 
below the cym&tion, shows that it is of the sixth century, and so probably 
belonged to tin* larter Temple. The same is true of Xo. 81 (Fig. 97), a 
fragment of rather coarse plain cornice black-glazed 

The technique of No. 33 (Fig. 9b) suggests that it is later than the rest of 
the earlv pieces and it may come from a restoration of the Isitcr Temple. 37 


temple at Neandreiatn i lie Tread i Koldwey 

lirrliti. U ‘neJtrimannoprotfmmm , !,!. 

l». 4s. Fig. tts*; Van llin-m, U. It. p. 19). 
a site which also yielded an xntelix with a 
M ine subject in relief him I with it dentil 
border above (Koldexrcy, op. cit.. Fig. 67). 


*' This group. Non. 30-34, in of intoreat, 
ns similar member* with dentil-borders 
hImiv.* do not win to !«• known hitherto 
from t Ik* Greek inuinlund. The nouust 
parallel mom* to bo the fragmentary 
cornice from the weal pediment of the early 
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On the other hand, the one piece of a very coarse eaves-tile, No. 3G (Fig. 
99), is dated to the seventh century, and maybe put to the Early Temple, 
to which it is possible that the ridge-til** (No. 37. Fig. 1( 0) also belonged. 

The sitna. No. 35 (Fig. 101). is dated also to the seventh century, but is 
too small to be assigned to the temple. 

V. VI, The Hellenistic Tiles and Antefvjes. When rebuilt in laio 
Hellenistic tim<*s tlio teiuplo was again given a roof and “Laconian tiles, of 
which numerous fragments as well as of nntefixes have survived. The only 
features of interest are the stumps on the former, discussed on j*. 1 (3. and the 





Fic:. 10c). -R.fc.sTou.vnos or HiiMo.ru.*:. Dimensions hi ceutiulotrns. 


variety in the types of antefix-ornament. These (Figs. 102 and 103) are all 
palmettos, some with and other** without moulded borders. Imt in general they 
belong to common types and do not merit detailed discussion. 

VII. Plain Rnnf-Tilat. There is little to say ill khi( the very fragmentary 
plum tiles. The Bystem of roofing seems to have been the same for the Early 
Temple and for both the stages, Archaic and Hellenistic, of the* Lutcr Temple.. 

The sketch in Fig. 105 aims at, combining the tiles typical of the Early 
and loiter Temples with the ridge tiles (as No. 37) and the incised antefixes 
(Nos. 20 23). The dimensions of the tiles are drawn to scale, and the width 
of the* roof is taken from I hat assumed for the Later Temple. 

The. fragments show that the essential features of AockcovikoI xepapoi 
remained unaltered, shallow valley-tiles with slightly tapering convex cover- 
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Kic. 102.—Moi uicn Axrunx ntoa thk Citv \V.(u 
Weal© cu. I : 4. 


Fig. 103. -Moulded Astktix 
S cale 1:4. 
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tiles laid over their vertical joints. The dimensions of these, ns provod by 
those of the antefixes, varied little between these buildings, and probably the 
width of the. valley-tiles was not much altered either. 


SKETCH SHOWING 
METHOD op ROOFING 
WITH LACONIAN 
TILES 


ISOMETRIC 
SCALE OF METRES 


I'To. i05.—UiccositTJiKmox or Tkmci.i; Room no 8yhtkw. 

The stamped tiles are our warrant for ascribing to the llellenistie Temple 
a roof of the same stylo. 




/IU til VAT ' ON 

Fio. I<>4.— Roofing Tim*. Srtilc 1 : ti. 


W. S. Georue. 

A. M. Woodward. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 111 
Catammmk or Architectural Terracotta Fragments. 

I. i. Disc-Acrotekia. Polychrome (Pis. XXII-XXIV). 

1. A -E XXII. Five fragments, 3 * of which A, B. C join. The 
compass-marks used for the setting out of the whole scheme, as well as of 
the separate scales, an; clearly visible. 

Found with pottery of Laconian V and VI. 

2. ® XXIII above. 40 Fragment similar to Xo. 1, but from smaller 
acrotcrion. Shown in facsimile. 

Found with Ijticonian III pottery. 

3. XXIII centre. 40 Similar fragment. Clay more pink, and red rosier 
with less blue in it. 

•I. XXIII below. 40 Similar fragment. Surface much damaged. The 
bolder and more effective profile suggest s that this may be earlier than No. 3. 

5. XXIV. Broken all round. 

Painted decoration: (a) scale-pattern on black ground : red with white 
Imrde.r, black with black, white with black, red with white; (b) guard-stripe 11 
between incised lines divided into short lengths coloured (from 1. to r.) black, 
white, red, black, etc.; (e) uncertain, perhaps a similar motif with colours 
differently arranged, traces of red being visible above the white and of white 
above the red. Conceivably this was a band of step pattern as ou the Mention 
aatefix from Olympia. 

6. XXIV. 44 Broken all round. 

Colour-scheme of scales: red with black border, white with red, black 
with white, and so on. At. the back is a raised horizontal rib, through which 
run two vertical holes for securing it, this being the only fragment of disc- 
acroterion from the site with definite traces of the method of attachment. 1 * 

7. XXIV. Broken all round. 

Decoration: (a) guilloche-band on black ground with black centres, and 


** U.S.A- xiv. p. 12; Koch. p. 91. 1 und 
Fig. 45 j Van Hurcn, O. It. p. lb l (12). 
Koch and Mr*. Van Huron attribute thrum 
piece* to two wpuratu irrotcri*. Hut llio 
blight di/forvuuw in tho length ot’ Uio 
chevron* and the tmight of the tongues aie 
not mirpnMng in an iicrotorion oi thin size, 
And, if A, H, (J. on which tli«c detail* are 
slightly turgor, w«iw placed, nearer the top 
of tho ourvo, wo have an ndoquato reason 
for regarding the difference na deliberate. 

*• Koch. p. 94, 2; Van Huron, O. It- p. 
M2 (12). It may bo pointed out tbnt 
whoro tlio descriptions mforred to differ 
from the present publication they arc in 


error. 

M Tlio |eile lilm-grcy tint «M mice white. 
Tim Koctiou* Imve a conventional tint, not 
that of tho cluy. 

41 Convenient term borrowod from tho 
tei'bmcal vocabulary ol tho study of 
oar|H>tw. 

44 Found on the surface in 1925 by Dr. 
A. von Masaow of rlx> Herman School, who 
kindly placed it in the Sparta Museum. 

41 Cf. tho lieraiou aciotorion lor an 
elaborate system of struts at the back. 
Olympia, ii. pp. 100/>($. and Fig. 3 (Bor- 
luann); Van Huron, U. It. pp. 180 ay. (9). 
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bands successively white, black ami red; (6) narrow white guard-stripn between 
incised linos; (c) scale-pattern, black with white border, red with black, and 
white with (?). 

This may belong to No. B t hough it Hoes not join. 

8. XXIV. Broken all round. 

Colours of scales as Nos. (5 and 7. 

9. XXIV. Fragment of plain outer edge. 

Colour scliemo of wales: white with black border, ml with white, black 
with red; background white. The absence of a dentil-border is no bur to 
its being thought part of a disc-acroterion. The projection at the liack is indeed 
broken, bnt when complete cannot have been structural, for it is too weak 
to have supported a further member rising above it. It is therefore impossible 
to place this elsewhere than on the outer edge of an acroterion, with which its 
large diameter (co. 1 m.) agrees. 

Found with laiconinn III pottery. 

10. Fig. 87. 44 Broken all round. 

Decoration: (a) traces <*f fascia: (6) quarter-round moulding merging 
into fiat surface above, black; (c) thin ml guard-stripe; (d) hand composed 
of triangles alternately upright and inverter!, the former all white, the latter 
alternately black and ml; («*) scale-pattern as No. G. The flat fascia below 
may well have contained, when complete, moulded gadroons as Nos. 11 and 12. 

Found with l^arnnian III pottery. 

11. A, B. Fig. 87. Two similar fragments broken all round. 

Decoration : («) uncertain; (b) fascia black with red hook-spirala to 1. 

w’ith small white patch on each; (c) large radially set gadroons alternately 
black and red, outlined white, on a black ground. In each spandrel a white 
spot: (d) white band withoul incisions, incomplete. 48 

Found beneath the sand with seventh-century potterv. 

12. XXIV. Broken all rouud. Similar to No. 11, but spandrels 
have no dots and gadroons nro slightly longer. Traces of a torus above. 
Behind a moulded rib but surface unpaiuted. 

Technique of Nos. 1 12. (’lav light brown to brownish-pink. First glazed 
ull over (except inner surfaces) with a thin brownish-black; then (he pattern 
incised with a tool; then red and white filled in over the black. 

18. A, B. Two fragments with remains of gadroons. 

A. Ht. * 11G xu. Single gadroon red with tracer of white surrounding 
BtrijMi. 

B. lit. *075 m. Red fragment broken of! background. 

Technique: the red is laid directly on the soft and pinkish clay. 

Found with Laconian HI pottery. 

14. Fig. 88. Fragment from outer border. 

Decoration: (o) band of tongues alfernatcly red and black with flat, 
surface projecting from slightly sunk background. Truces of white outlines 

" Vau Uur«ii, </. if. y. 182(13), but appear on the great acroterion from the 
diiuoubious incorrect. lloifuon at Olympia. 

48 Hook-spirals directly below gadroons 
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to tongues; incised, circles iu spandrels; ( b ) separated by a groove, and set at 
obtuse angle to («). narrow fascia with three rows «if black and white chequers. 
The profile of the back is noteworthy. 

Technique: clay finer and of a warmer red than on Nob. 1-12. Rod 
more of u Pompeian shade with less blue in it. Black lustreless, lied and 
white laid directly on the clay. 

The find-spot is lost, but it is noteworthy that in the kindred vase-maker’s 
art a very red purple and the direet application of it. to the ground are charac¬ 
teristics of Laconian II. as also are the chequers. 

I, ii. Disc Acrotkria. Black-glased. 

15. Fig. 90, facing 1. Fragment from upper rim, comprising a narrow 
out-turned edge. Concave in profile, and port of the convex face of the upper¬ 
most member with a strong elliptical curve. The back very roughly modelled. 

Technique: tbin brown-black glaze much decayed over pale yellowish 
sandy clay. 

Found with Laconian 1 and Geometric pottery inside the Early 
Temple. 

10. Fig. IK). 46 Fragment from rim. Moulded and glazed back and front. 

Technique : poor purplish-block glnzc much decayed on hard red clay. 
Rough work and probably later than No. 15. 

17. Fig. 90, fncing r. Fragment from outer edge. 

The black glaze on the face and the upper surface shows that this piece is 
part of an acroterion, though the profile is unique on the site. 

18. Fig. 90, facing I. Fragment from upper edge. Damaged condition 
makes angle at which section is set uncertain. Good black glaze on front 
aud on hack as far down as fracture. The intricate profile suggests a fairly 
late date. 

19. Fig. 90, facing I. Broken all round. Curve of torus mouldings implies 
a large diameter. 

II, i. Antefixks. Painted with Incised Radial Crescents. 

20 47 Of. Fig. 92. 

A. Semicircular autefix forming the outer end of a semi-cylindrical 
cover-tile of which a portion is preserved at the back. As usual the base of the 
tile does not come down so far as that of the autefix; *04 m. less on 1., *03 m. 
on r. 

Technique: the dark greenish-brown glaze (once black?) Is laid on the 
Olay before the patterns were incised. The white is painted over this glaze. 

B, 0. Similnr. Faces only preserved. C is a shade larger than A, but 
we need not doubt that they are uniform and contemporary. All three were 
found rather to the south of the Early Temple in a seventh-century context. 

21 A, B, (,’. Fig 93. Antefixea differing but slightly from No. 20. 

44 Vun Huron, Q. }i p. 183 11 m. Fig. 43; Vun Bunm, 6'. R. p. 134. See 

4T H.SJi. xii. p. 322; Koch. p. 92. 2 and noto 39. p. 13/5. 
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Here the crescents are coloured successively l>lack, purple and light ml, and 
there are traces of white in the outer border. A preserves a small hit of 
cover-tile. 

Technique : unlike No. 20. the antefixes of this group were made in 
two pieces, the antefix proper being made separately and scored with deep 
cross-hatching round the <*dge at the back : the tile portion was then pressed 
on with soft clay inside. 

22. A, B. Fig. 94. Two fragments from antefixes of similar but larger 
type, with the crescents reversed and springing apparently from a complete 
circle. 

A. Crescents coloured from 1. White, black, white, red, white, block, etc. 

11. Inner circles : hands of black, red and white. Outer circles : bands 
of white, black and red. Crescents alternately black and thin brown, from 
which last white has probably faded, rather than red. 

23. A, B. Fig. 94. Two fragments with crescents of a scale similar to 
No. 22 but arranged as Nos. 20, 21. 

A. Complete Mow : glaze spreading over low'er edge to dept h of -003 m.; 
crescents black, red, black, grey (? white), black, red. Hard ml clay. 

B, (’ompletc on 1. and below {?). Remains of five crescents, of which 
the middle one is red, the rest all (?) black. 


II, ii. Antefixes. Painted and Moulded, but not Incised (PI. XXV). 

24. XXV. Broken all round. 

Decoration : (a) shallow toms, black; (b) flat fascia bordered above and 
below with parallel pairs of white lines between which a pattern of tongues 
alternately reel and black outlined in white; (c) toms with groove above, black; 
(d) fascia slightly concave with cream slip, on which a simple meander; 
(r) remains of recessed fascia (?). Back plain and flat. 

Technique : black paint ol ground thin and brownish and of meander 
similar. Red a dull deep rose. No guiding incisions. Meander drawn free¬ 
hand. Almost certainly an antefix, though there is no sign of the tile-attach¬ 
ment. 

25. A, B. XXV. Two fragments broken all round. 

Decoration: A. (a) Traces of fascia with uncertain pattern. A B. 
(b) On broad fascia pattern of tongue's alternately red with while edges and 
black with white, edges touched with red. (e) Two tori, black. 

Technique : poor and rather thin black glaze on fine firm clay; apparently 
the tongue pattern is on a ground originally white-slipped, as white seems to 
show through the black tongues. In that cast; the red and black tongues 
were painted over it and the spandrels and separating lines were laid on in 
black at the same time. There is the possibility of a general or partial repainting 
of this piece. 

Found with Laconian III potter}’. 

2G. XXV. Broken all round. 

Dpcoration: (a) uncertain; (i») toms, black; (c) flat zone with tongues 
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alternately red over black and black, outlined with white, and springing from 
the uppermost of two narrow white lines. 

Technique : poor brownish-black glnze. Red failed to pale, greyish-red, 
aud white to a dull blue-grey. Careless work. 

Found with Ijieoniun III pottery. 

27. XXV. Broken all round. 

Tongues framed in black and painted alternately red and black on a light 
buff slip. Traces ol torus above. 

Technique : slip laid over surface, then all tongues [minted black, the 
alternate tongues coated later with ml. (lood firm clay and even slip, but 
drawing careless and black of pour quality. 

28. XXV. Broken all round. Unusually thick, -021 m. 

Buff slip on which a palmetto with lobes alternately black and dull 
brownish-purple, with frame lines purple. Purple centre. 

This is the only pniuted paluiette. It is suitable for an autefix, but might 
[losstbly come from a ridgo-jrole pahnette with the edges not modelled. 

Found with Geometric aud Laconian I pottery. 

II, iii. Antki-ixes. Black-glazed or Red-glased only. 

29. A-G. .Seven incomplete examples painted merely with the glaze 
used for the tiles of which they formed the outer end. 

A-F. Black glaze. 

(1. lied glaze. 

Three have a nail-hole CO. -010 m. in diameter and from -020 m. to 027 m. 
above the base, and three show traces of the tile at the Imrk. 

The red-glazed piece, G. was found with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian 
pottery, and one of the black-glazi-d, F, was found with Laconian III [lottery. 

III. Straiqht-kimiko Simas axo Coknicks (PL XXVI). 

30. XXVI. Piece of upper member of pedimcnt-coruice (?), broken all 
round. 

Decoration : (a) traces of scale-pattern, white (?) scale with black border, 
and ml spandrels; (6) brown band with incised line below; (c) torus in brown 
with black pattern, [icrhaps chevrons; (</) Doric cym&tion with tongues in 
black outline on brown ground separated by incised lines; (c) base of dentil- 
border. 

Technique : the whole surface was covered with a light brown glaze 
alrncst golden in tone, certainly never black, over which the other colours 
are laid. Rather jioor work. 

We have nothing to help a restoration. The thickness suggests a large 
cornice, and the scale-pattern is not inappropriate to the raking cornice of-a 
pediment which carried a disc-acrotcrion similarly decorated. 

Found with Laconian III pottery. Yet the colour-scheme suggests the 
ideas of Laconian V. 
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81. XXVI. Comic©. 

Decoration: (a) fascia with “saw-tooth” pattern brown on black; 
[b) torus; (<•) Doric cymatton with black-edged purple tongues separated by 
incised lines: (d) dentil-border Mack, perhaps with brown triangles. 

Technique : hard pinkish-brown clay with uood quality paint, dark 
brown glaze on upper surface of back rib. 

•'52. XXVI. Similar cut tongues alternately Mack and ml, which last 
have black border with iuciscd guide-lines. 

Technique as 31, but less blue in tho red. 

Conceivably Nos. 31 and 32 may come from the raking cornice of a pedi¬ 
ment of the Primitive Temple. 

33. A, B. Fig. 98. 4S Two sima fragments. 

The circular openings, *274 in. in diameter and *420 in. apart on centres, 
in the back member, which is set back at an angle from the vertical front face, 
make it almost certain that t his is a piece of lateral sima with a cresting rising 
•104 m. above the cover-tiles, over a pair of which the openings would exactly 
fit. The front face would have hung vertically tu inask the ends of the rafters. 
The method of attachment is, however, by no means clear. The nail-hole 
by the finished edge of the smull bit. A, probably served to bind it to its 
neighbour. 

Technique : firm ml clay with good light ml glaze on outer lace. 

34. Fig. 97. Plain cornice. 

Firm coarse clay with poor black glaze on face. 

Found in what proved mainly a sixth-century deposit. 


IV. Miscellaneous (PI. XXVII). 

35. A I). 19 Fig. 101. 

It is probable that C and D, broken all round, should be combined with 
A and 15, complete on top, and la- considered parts of a sima slab ('f). with at 
least three decorated fascia: separated by thinner recessed fascia?. There is 
no evidence as to the original height . 

Technique: the clay is reddish-pink, rather soft and finely cleaned. 
All tiie decorated fascia? were first covered with a thin cream slip. The designs 
seen in the figure were reserved in this slip by the application of black-brown 
glaze on A, B and D^. and on C, apparently, of a deep brown-red glaze, though 
it is possible that black was used for the alternate coils, lioth slip and glaze 
are much decayed. On 15 tho face of the abacus above shows traces of a 
meander. The recessed fascia? have dark brown-black glaze. 

The rearward projection at the back <4 the upper member jioints to this 
having been a piece of sheathing; but there Is nothing similar from Sparta or 
from any other Greek site known to us. 

A and B were found under the sand with seventh-century pottery, with 

44 Van Burcu. Q. It. p. 183 (18). Krrono- Van Huivii, U. It. p. 80 (30). See p. 133. 
ottaly described na part of a disc ac-rotcrion. note 30. 

*» US.A. xiv. p. 20; Koch, p. ‘J3. 4 ; 
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which indeed the reserved technique used has an affinity. B was found in 
the Earlv Temple. The unusual technique of this piece has led to doubts 
whether it is local, vet there would seem nothing foreign in the clay or slip. 

3(5. Fig. HI). Fragment, of eaves-tile. 

Technique : fine sandy-brown day with black glaze on lower surface. 
On face traces of oblique black band. 60 

Found with Geometric and Laconian I pottery. 

87. XXVII and Figs. 100 and 105. Decorated ridge tile, broken 
all round. 

Decoration : plain tile with light buff slip; tori black; longues alternately 
black and reddish-purple over black; on fillet uncertain design in white on 
black with black outlines; edge uncertain, perhapa plain fillet or torus in 
black. Nail-hole in tile portion. Decorated end widens to fit over the next 
tilo.ai 

38. XXVII. I>arge uncertain fragment, complete below and on right. 

Decoration ; (a) at foot fillet with black glaze; (6) upright tongues altern¬ 
ately Ted and black with borders of white overlaid, with coarsely incised lines 
along the base and vertically between each. 

If correctly shown this piece is from a sima slab. Inverted it might less 
probably be from a hanging cornice below a pediment. 

Its coarse style seems to place it in the seventh century. 

:jy. A, B. Fig. 101. Two fragments with large raised ribs; apparently 
roof-tiles, but will not connect with normal AcckoovikoI KSpagoi. The larger 
complete on right. The ribs get higher and wider towards the Iowor edge. 
There is a rebated border along the right side, and apparently along the lower 
edge. 'Hie ribs are moulded at irregular intervals as if to imitate overlapping 
joints. The upper end seems bent at. a very obtuse angle with the lower part, 
but the purpose of this is obscure. 52 There is a row of nail-holes follow ing the 
edge of the right-hand rib. 

Technique : well-cleaned reddish clay. Good lustrous glaze. 

V. Antefixes with Moulded Ornament. 

(i) With PalmtUes and no outer Border. 

40. A. A complete example of the exact type of antofix published in 
B.S.A. xiii, pp. 14, 15. Fig. 5 (on r.). Traces of reddish-brown glaze. 

B K. Fragments of five others. 

41. A. B. Fig. 102. Two small fragments. A complete example of the 
same ty|>e from the city-wall is illustrated. 


Cl. tho eavei-tilp* ol tin- Mormon ml xvii. l’l. XXIV, 1 ’, and text col. 284, Fig. 

Olympia. ulao unducoratcd. Olympia, ii. 211, ami col. 430 0 / 7 .) and Tbvrnum (Vau 

p. 160; Tajrlband ii. PI. XCV1I1. Huron, G. H. p. 67). Fig. lOOifthaaod on tho 

M A more ornate and perhaps earlier Gola specimen, 

piece of such a ridge-tile wan found ou the " The unglo is too flat lor a nwldlo lark 

Acropolis in 1925. but is not yet published. ridgo-tile. 

Cf. tho examples from Cola 'Orsi, .1/on. Ant. 
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42. A-E. Five fragments of a type similar to No. 41, hut with large 
spirals in relief at the lower corners, and no ornament along the base. 

43. A-C. Three small pieces of seven-frond type, either No. 41 or 42. 

44. Small fragment, fronds of which curl away from centre. 

(ii) With PaUndles and nut*? Border. 

45. Fig. 103. This allows traces of ml glaze. At the back are remains 
of tile, below the lower edges of which the face hangs down oa. -03 m 

IB. A I). Four fragments similar to No. 45, but with bead and reel 
ulong base, and wave-pattern round circumference. Traces of real glaze. 

Now there, is no doubt that the mite fixes grouped here in § V are of a type 
that was in use in Hellenistic days, as its occurrence in connexion with the 
City wall shows; but the fact that one piece of No. 10 was found below the 
pavement in the Arena, and another at about the edge of the sand with Laconian 
II and Jjaconian III pottery raises the question whether the typo may not 
have originated earlier. 

VI. Ridge-Pole Pai.mkttk Ante fixes. 

47. A B. Two fragments, both apparently Hellenistic or later (T). 

A. Broken above. Ht. *18 m.; br. *14 m.; th. at base *07 m.; ubove, 
•04 m. 

Remains of palmettc with seven (or nine) incurving fronds and scrolls 
reaching to outer earners below. Curve of base indicates radius of -15 m., 
suggesting that the support below had a corresponding curve. 

B. Complete on 1. only. lit.-10 m.; br.-06 m.; th. -01 m. 

‘ Remains of two scrolls, on one side in relief, on the other impressed; outer 
border on each side recessed. Soft red clay, no glaze left. 

VII. Plain Roov-tiles. 

It is by archaeological context, and perhaps fabric, not by dimensions, 
that wo must distinguish between earlier and later valley-tiles, and. where 
no antefix is attached, between cover-tiles. 

Wo have a few small fragments found definitely below the sand and 
assignable, therefore, only to the Early Temple ; two pieces *015 in. thick, 
two pieces -02 in. thick, both from cover-tiles with diameter ca. -2*! m.—30 m., 
and two pieces of valley-tiles, both black-glazed, -Oil in. and -Olfi m. thick. 
These last were found with No. 29 K. Two pieces, one with black nnd one 
with red glaze. -Oil m. nnd 4315 m. thick, and three fragments, 4)11 m., *01(5 m. 
and 4>17 m. thick, all from vallev-tiles. These eleven pieces were all found 
with Geometric and Laconian 1 pottery. 

The few pieces which may plausibly be allotted to t he Later Temple 
probablv come from restorations. Their recorded find-spots show that they 
were associated with L&coniau V and I-iaconian VI pottery’, which implies a 
date not earlier than the. fifth century. 

Mention must be made of a small piece of valley-tile with an inscription 
incomplete and unintelligible scratched on its uuglazed convex side (Fig. 100). 


7 
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It is unfortunate that t lie l>est preserved cover-tile should have been 
found in 1906 in Trench B, which subsequently proved to have cut deposits of 
different dates at the same level. But the 
quality of the ghuse and texture of the day 
compel us to associate it with the antdixes 
with incised crescents (\'<». 26), uiul like, them 
it almost certainly belongs to the seventh 
century. 

Complete at narrow end (inner diameter 
•IS m., outer *21 ui.). Length -80 m. Outer 
diameter at widest jwirt preserver! *265 nv 

l’robablv little of the length has been lost, 
and it was used for the reconstruction in 
Fig. 106. 
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VIII Stamped Tii.es, 

It seems convenient to print here a tabulated summary of the information 
on stamped tilt- from the site contained in Mr. Wace’s articles and in tin* 
tile-register. 

(i) Three types showing that the tile belonged to Orlhia, t.e. was made 
for her temple. See p. 33, Fig, 18. 

(A) (Type 18 “ = I.Cf. V. 1, 861): 'lepol Bop6eias (82 examples). 

(B) (Type 19 ,. „ 865): BwpOtias Upoi (59 examples). 

(C) (Type 20 — „ „ 866): BopOcicrs lapol (5 examples). 

Air. Waco date- A and B to the rebuilding ol the temple in the earlv second 
century. 54 The form of oo in B permits, but does not necessitate, so early a 
date.** Mr. Wacc attributes (' to the Imperial period and suggests that only 
a few tiles were then made for repairs. 

(ii) Two types on tiles belonging to Eileithyiu. 

(D) (Type 21 — LG. V. I, 868): ‘lepoO 'EXeuctIc^ (18 examples). 

(E) (T vpe 23 - „ .. 867): Aocuocrot 'EX(e)vaia? (2 examples). 

1), by virtue of its splayed l and small o. may he tliird century u.c., while 
K. retrograde und clumsy, can hardly be earlier than Imperial times. 


(iii) : 

(F) (Type 13 LG. V. 1. 857b) : Accyooios ’AQdtvas Ni(kiwv ?) 

(7 examples). 
( 

(G) (Type 13 = „ 862a): Aap6aios ’A96tvas 3>iAoKi\fj 5 * 

(1 example). 

(H) (Type 16a .. 862n): Aap6cno$ ’A8dvas OiA(oKA.fis) 

(I example). 

(J) (Tvpc 17a „ 850): Aapooios’A6<5rvas (65 examples). 


51 Mr. Wats’* typo numbers kept (or 
eoBmiisncs of reference. 

*• fi-i’.d. HU. pp. 3S*V- 

» l For curly use of curved let ter* 


£ C CO cf. Willveliu. Jakreshtjtt. iv. pp. 
73 < 77 . 

** The second A wrongly omitted in tho 

Corpus. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 

The excavation yielded a very large number of terracotta figurines, which 
form an uninterrupted series, beginning with figurines found iu association with 
Geometric pottery, and ho to ho dated to the seventh, the eighth and even to 
the ninth century b.c., and continuing right down to the fourth-century deposits 
of Laconian VI |»ttery. After this there is. no doubt due to the accidents.of 
the history of the site, a long break, and the only later terracottas found are 
the few tvjxss that were found amongst the walls of the Roman amphitheatre, 
and can therefore hardly bo earlier than the middle of the third century a.d. 

The circumstances under which all these terracottas were found have been 
aulficiently described in the chapter of this book on the History of the Sanctuary: 
iu all the deposits of votive offerings, both below and above the layer of sand, 
they were abundant. There were no special deposits of terracottas; nothing 
at all to be compared to the great mass of masks that wus found to the sout h 
of the tcmplo; t he exact place in which any specimen was found is therefore of no 
importance. What is needed is to arrange them in a correct chronological 
series, and this can be done from a knowledge of the kind of pottery, and in 
general of the character of the deposit in which they were found, the dating, 
therefore, of the terracottas rests on the same evidence us the dating of all the 
other classes of finds, and this is discussed in the chapters on the History of the 
Sanctuary and on the Pottery. 

Like nil the other classes of objects, except perhaps the lead figurines, the 
terracottas were very much broken, ami of the total number found only a very 
small proportion are more than fragments. But it was possible to do a certain 
amount of mending, often of pieces which were actually found many yards 
apart , and the number of fragments that refuse to be classified is not very great.. 

Unless the contrary is stated, all the figurines were made in moulds and 
not modelled l*v hand, although in some cases the mould-made figures have 
been afterwards more or less worked upon. In some cases, notably the figures 
of Type VI, the head is made in a mould and the rest of the figure hand-made. 
In many, if not in most cases, the figures seem to have been (minted, but paint 
and slip have for the most part either wholly or partially disappeared. This 
is to be put down to the dampness of the soil acting upon the soft clay. Where- 
ever the paint has been preserved, it is identical with that on the vases from 
the same deposit: which means to say that if the vases are of local make, so 
too are the figurines. 

The clay is unusually fine and very soft. The colour varies, perhaps with 
the intensity of firing, from pink to u very brilliant red. A harder and darker 
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red and also a very hard and gritty grey day with a slaty tinge are less common. 
All these varieties must be taken as local, since they arc all found in the certainly 
local pottery, or are represented in the ruder hand-made figurines, which 
nobody would ever have imported 4 the clay of these is, moreover, easily 
distinguishable from that of analogous figurines found at Tegen, at the Argivo 
Heraion and elsewhere. 

The figurines may be classed us follows, with their approximate dates :— 

I. Ortliia standing : B.C. 

a. With hair not divided. 700-GOO 

b. Hair in separate locks; no polos . . . 740-600 

c. Hair in separate locks; with jiolos . . . 700-500 

d. Flat figures with chiton ..... 635- 550 

II. Orthia with animals : 


a. With a standing lion ..... 700-500 

b. As a pendant between two horses’ heads . . 635-500 

III. Orthia enthroned; roughly hand-made figures . . 700-600 

IV. Miscellaneous throned figures ..... 700-635 

V. Figures of Orthia on horseback. 700-550 

VI. Sitting figures of Orthia, pcrha|x: equestrian, and heads of 

such figures ........ 700-500 

VI1. Miscellaneous figures of Orthia ..... All dates. 

VIII. Nude female figures ....... All dates. 

IX. Nude male figures ....... All dates. 

X. Heads broken from figures or from vases : 

a. Heads with two-peaked cap .... 660-500 

6. Large male heads from vases .... BcforcG75 

c. Miscellaneous heads from figurines . . . All dates. 

XI. Small masks ........ 425-250 

XII. Terracotta plaques.All dates. 

XIII. Handmade figurines: 

o. Human ........ 740 500 

b. Animals ........ 740-500 (?) 

XIV. Miscellaneous terracottas. 

XV. Vases in the form of men or animals . . About 700 500 

XVI. Terracottas of the Roman period. .... After 250 a.d. 


If we except the small hand-made grotesque figurines of (lass XI11, a, it 
will be seen that the great majority of the figures are draped females (Classes I- 
VII). As there is no reason to suppose that the practice of making dedications 
to the goddess was commoner amongst women than men, it may be assumed 
that all these are figures of Orfhia herself. The equestrian figures, the pre¬ 
ponderance of the horse over other animals, and the number of fragments of 
what may have been figures of Orthia on horseback (Classes V and VI), point 
to some close connection with the horse, in which connection we may remember 
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the frequency of the liorse unions the small limestone reliefs published here in 
Chapter VI. 

Type 1. Stumii)itf figure* oj Orlhia, falling into four classes : 

a. XXVIII. Standing figures, with the masses of hair falling over the 
shoulders, not divided into separate looks 1 : . ,, , , m m,,,, 

the waving is indicated by horizontal mark- . 1 “ 

ings. Thr dress is a long girded chiton ; the ^ t ." jw L 

polos is rare. The arms are generally held ; \ 

to the sides; in one case a wreath is carried. 

The face is not oval, but triangular with a (u Uj. A 

(Kiinted chin. The nose is big, the lips thick, i \ T ** \ 

and the almond-shaped eyes formed simply \ 

by an incised line. The features arc very 
large for the face. 

The usual traces of paint and slip are . 4H 

found, but no well-painted example has m ^ *. 


1 The Eutg'npiruckr f |'mil<cii, oj>. eii ch. xi 
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In all 45 examples of thm typo were found, for the most part fragmentary. 
There were also 6 heads, XXIX, 7, and 7 protottiai XXIX, 5, broken from 
vases of the same tvpe and found in the same strata. The type ranges from 
the Goometric period to Laconian I, that is, from before 710 to GOO B.C. It 
can hardly have begun much before the earlier of these dates, because ol Hie 
whole 58 (45 + 7 -f- 6), only six are to be placed before 710 B.C.. as having 
been found in strata containing no pottery but Geometric; nor is it. likely to 
have lasted much after GOO B.C., the examples to bo dated later being three 
only—too few to prove anything beyond perhaps a mere survival. 

With this type may be classed four examples ranging from Geometric 
to Laconian 1 deposits. A water-colour of one is shown on Fig. 107 : they 
differ onlv in having some modelling on the drapery, which falls in a kind 
of pleat in the centre of the skirt. 

c. XXX and XXXI, 1-4. .Standing figures with the hair as in the last type, 
but wearing a polos, beneath which there is generally a row of small curls on 
the forehead. The arms are held to the sides; the ,ect are oLcn shown, bnt. 
the square base of the lust type hardly appears. The long chiton, belled, 
generally shows no details, but in some instances, XXX, 1, 3, 4, the 
apoptygina of the Doric chiton appears os a lino across just below the breasts; 
in one figure the fibulae on the shoulders are modelled. It is remarkable that 
the figurines which show the Doric chiton so clearly all belong to the sixth 
centurv, when the actual pins and fibulae have become rare: the goddess may 
well have adhered to an older fashion. The figures are generally somewhat 
square in section, the front only being moulded and the back either left rough 
or only slightly worked. Traces of white slip are common. One example, 
XXXI, 4, is fully coloured with purple and black paint on a buff slip: it dates 
to about 025 B.C. 

The total number found was 37, of which more than half are quite fiag- 
mentary. The earliest occurred with Geometric, Troto-Corinthian and 
Laconian 1 pottery, ami the latest with Laconian III and TV. fine example 
was found with Laconian V. Their chronological range may therefore be taken 
as from about 700 to perhaps as late as 500 u.c. 

Here mav be classed a set of figurines, all probably from one mould, of 
which an example iB shown in XXXI, 3. The body is columnar; the dress shows 
no details except n narrow waist; the hands are held to the sides. A large 
polos is on the head; although the hair is no more than a formless mass, the 
oval form of the face puts these figure® here rather than with those of Type I, «, 
whore the face is always triangular, narrowing to u pointed chin. Of the seven 
found, three wore with Laconian II pottery, and so belong to the thirty years 
or so before 600 B.C. ; three are of uncertain provenance, and one. found with 
Geometric, laiconian 1 and Troto-Corinthian sherds, would seem to have 
worked down to a level lower than its proper place in the stratification. 

(/. XXXI, 5, 6. Standing figures very flat in section with the breasts appar¬ 
ently ox]X>secl. The dress is the Doric chiton with shoulder fibulae connected 
bv a cord which forms a loop in front below the breastsat. the top of the drapery. 
So heads are preserved. There arc five examples: two with Laconian II 
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jwttery, two witli Laconian 111 and IV. and one of uncertain context. Their 
date is therefore late seventh and sixth, probably early sixth, century. The 
two examples figured are both painted back and front with purple or black on 
a light slip. 

Typo II. Orthia trilh animals, as Potnia Them t. Here an; two classes : 

a. XXXII, 1-3, and on Fig 1 OH a water colour drawing showing more clearly 
the example photographed on XXXII, 1. The examples seem likely to Ik; all 
from the same mould. The goddess wears a high j>olos with decorations in 
very low relief. The hair falls over the front of the shoulders hi long separate 
tresses, as in the. figurines of Typo I, b, c. A lion in relief stands up on his hind 
paws against the skirt of the goddess, who holds the near paw in her 1. hand and 
rests her r. hand upon his head. Only one complete 
example was found, hut of fragments there were eight 
skirts with the lion, one head and bust, and two busts. 

In date they range over the sixth and seventh cen- 
lurics, the earliest having bum found with Laconian 1, 
and the latest with Laconian III ami IV pottery. 

b. XXXII, 4, 5. Pendants consisting of the head 
of Orthia between two horses' heads. These objects 
have already been published and discussed by M. S. 

Thompson, and the illustrations to his article showing 
them and similar figures in lead and ivory are repro¬ 
duced on Fig. 12:1 and PI. CLXXII. 1 N ine examples were 
found, all of ml unpninted clay moulded on the front 
only, thin, and behind quite Hat. On the lower edge 
there are three holes, and the similar pendants in 
lead show that these served to attach three, hanging 
buds, or perhaps immature pomegranates. Of these 
nine examples, seven were in the range of Laconian 
II. Ill and IV pottery, and thus date lietween about 
623and ’>00 no.; one was from an uncertain context, 
and one was apparently much earlier, for it was associ- 
ated with ProtieCorinthian und Laconian I pottery. 

With these may he classed some small profile heads of horses, moulded 
on one sid. only. These are exactly like one side of the pendants hero 
described, but they date a little earlier, for two were with Laconian I pottery, 
and ono with Laconian T and Geometric: this puts them to the earlier part 
of the seventh century. 

Type TIT. Bund-made figures of Orthia enthroned (PI. XXXII, 7-11). 

These are very roughly hand-made figures, always of a soft and friable 
red clay without either paint or slip. No complete example was found, but 
five are in fair condition : the three best with some detached heads are shown 
on the plate. The thrones have at the back and sides a low solid rail which 
rises into a pair of pointed projections at the hack corners, and the horizontal 



Fig. 10$.— Terracotta. 
Fjgckisjs (Tv|k> II, a). 
Stnlo 3 : 4. 


1 TiiU article ttppeurt ij in J,HJS. xxix, p. 280. 
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arms arc flattened in front into disc-like endings. The legs of the thrones are 
long and rather clubbed at the ends. Immediately above, the back of the 
throne rises the neck and head of the figure. The body and skirt the dress 
is the only sign of the sex -are represented by a flat strip of clay laid in the seat 
of the throne: in all our examples it is broken off where it falln over the front. 
The heads are extremely crudely formed; in the more careful examples the 
goddess is possibly wearing a Stephanos or polos, and at each side of the head 
falls what may be a veil, but is more likelv to be masses of hair. 

There are 16 examples, mostly very much broken, and besides these, 19 legs 
of thrones and 10 heads, which from their general appearance probably belonged 
to such figures. The original number was therefore considerable. All except 
two, one earlier and one later, fall into the period of Laconian I and 11 pottery; 
their date is thus from about 700 to 600 n.c. 

Type IY. XXXIII, 1-6. A few miscellaneous seated figures fall under 
no fixed type. Those on XXXIII, 1, and XXXIII, 8, are female, and therefore 
probably represent Ortliia. The former was found with Proto-Corinthian and 
Laconian I, the latter with only Laconian I pottery, one early and one late in 
the seventh century. Two others, XXXIII, 2, 4, which are apparently male, 
are rather earlier, having been found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian and 
Laconian I, i.e. between 700 and 675, and the other two, also probably male, 
are of uncertain date, although one, XXXIII, 5, was probably found with 
Laconian I pottery. 

Type V. Figure a of Orthia on horseback (PI. XXXIII, 7-10). 

Here arc classed the only certain examples of this type. Of the six found, 
the three best examples are shown. One, XXXIII, 10, is nude: two such, 
both hand-made, were found, and both with Laconian I pottery only, and so 
to be dated to between TOO and 6:55 B.c. The other two are draped. In one 
XXXIII, 8, the goddess is sitting on a kind of saddle; the head is moulded, 
the rest of the figure hand-made. It was found with Proto-Corinthian and 
Laconian I pottery, and therefore dates to about 700-660 b.c., unless indeed 
the absence of Geometric sherds was accidental, in which case it would be 
earlier. The other, XXXIII, 7, is a moulded figure of the goddess with side-locks 
and a polos, sitting on a hand-made horse. There is a curious flattening on 
the front of the body, and above it a projection which is perhaps a breast. The 
head was found with Laconian I and the body with Laconian 1 and II pottery: 
it may be dated to about 685 b.c. On both these figures a certain amount of 
white paint still adheres. Of the two other examples, one was found with 
Laconian I and one with Laconian 111 ]>ottery: the type seems to range, 
therefore, over 1 lie seventh and the first half of the sixth century. 

The series of apparently seated female figures classed below as Type VI 
may perhaps belong here. But whether this is so or not, it is plain from the 
number of hand-made figures of horses with the trace of something broken 
oil' their backs 1 hat the type of a figure on horseback was a common one. This 
trace in some cases demands that the rider was seated side-saddle, and alwavs 
allows its possibility, and these figures must therefore be interpreted as the 
remains of female riders, such ns are described in this paragraph. In all 80 
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examples were found, ranging in dale from two found with Geometric and 
Proto-Corinthian pottery, and so between 710 and 075 B.C., to one fourth- 
century example with sherds of 1 .uenniun VI. But the great bulk of them were 
found with nothing earlier than Laconian I.and with Laconian II, III and I\, 
and so belong to the period between 600 and 500 H.C., much the same as the 
six figures on horseback described above. 

Four hand-made figures were found of horses with riders astride, and so 
probablv male. One. found amongst the Roman masonry and so of unknown 
date, is shown on XXXIII, 9. Of the other three, one was found with Geometric 
and Troto-Corinthian pottery, one with Laconian III and IV, and one amongst 
the Roman masonry. 

Type VI. Seated figures, perhaps equestrian, and heads nf such figures 

(PI. XXXIV). 

A long series of fragmentary Rented female figures was found, of which 
eight of the best are shown on XXXIV, 1-8. There were also 19 fragments, and 
with these go the heads shown on XXXIV, 11-14. (>f these heads, 11 were found 
with the same chronological range as the seated figures: from their high poloi 
and general appearance they seem to belong here. Of these figures the heads 
are from moulds, but the bodies are almost always hand-made. The clay is 
generally hard and bluish-grey; but two at least are of the usual soft red clay. 
The figures are seated, but without a chair of any kind and probably originally 
were affixed to homes, and so belonged to Type V alxjve. Although they vary 
a good ileal in shape, most of these figures wear a high polos, and all have the 
Doric chiton with shoulder-pins connected by a chain. One, XXXIV, 6, shows 
the chain, and below it the apoptygma of the. chiton; another, XXXIV, 2, has 
between the chain and the a.|M>ptypuiu a vaudyked edge, which seems to repre¬ 
sent jewellery of the kind seen on so many of the similar figures from the At give 
Hern ion. They are generally unpainted. but there are two exceptions. Of these, 
one, XXXIV, 5, was found with Geometric, Proto-Gorintliian and Laconian 1 
pottery; the other. XXXIV, 7, is a moulded figure covered with a cream-coloured 
slip, upon which arc painted a necklace with pendant, the chain or cord between 
the shoulder-pins, the girdie. and down the front of the robe an embroufcml 
band of black mncanrlor |mftern. It was found with Laconian II pottery and 
so belongs to the end of the seventh century. These figures as a whole range 
over the seventh and sixth centuries : the earliest were found with Geometric. 
Pruto-Corinthian and Laconian I pottery; the very latent with a mixture of 
Laconian IV and V. 

Tvpe VII. Miscellaneous figures, presumably of Orthia , mostly nf late date. 

a XXXV, 5. Figure with polos and hair in tresses. The lower part of 
the bodv is columnar, and above this is a flat, depression, and b low it two 
knobs, perhajm breasts. This same depression is found also on the equestrian 
figure on XXXIII, 7; ir is likely that it is the. mark of nttnehmem of a separately 
moulded pair of wings. Thu figure is flat behind. It was found with Laconian 
II pottery. 

b. XXXV, 2. The upper half of a comparatively large figure : height 
•13 m. The hair falls in three locks over the shoulders, and on the forehead 
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is arranged in curls under the polos. There are traces of red paint on the 
chiton. It was found in tlie layer of sand, and so dates to aland, 000 u.c. 

c. The 1. half of a bust of Orthia; the 1. arm is flexed and on the hand a 
bird in perched. Of the sixth century; found with Laconian III aud IV 
pottery. 

d. XXXV, 1, 3, 4, 7. Fragments of about 14 draped female figures 
were found, distinguished by their relatively large sine. They seem all to 
have worn the Doric chiton with shoulder fibulae; the arms are more or less 
free: there is some modelling at t he back; the lower part, is notably recta ngular 
in section. Of the examples shown, one, XXXV, 3, was found with Geometric, 
one, XXXV, I, with Geometric and Ijaconiun 1 pottery, and the two others, 
XXXV, 4, 7, were found amongst the foundations of the Roman amphitheatre 
and are therefore of uncertain date. Others were found with Laconian 111 
and IV pottery. 

e. With those may perhaps go the figure on XXXV, 6. It was with 
Laconian VI pottery. 

Type Mil. Nwlc female figure* (PI. XXXVli. 

a. XXXVI, 7. A figurine with the r. hand held in front of the body; 
found with only Laconian T pottery, and so belonging to the middle ol the 
seventh century. This figurine—1 quote .Mr. Farrell’s description 2 —‘ shows 
finer technique than any early terracotta at the shrine of Artemis Orthia. and 
is complete except for the lower part of each leg. The figure and limbs are 
slim, the hair is in spiral curls over the forehead aud descends upon each 
shoulder in a heavy mass divided by horizontal waves. The texture of the hair 
is indicated liy fine engraved perpendicular lines. The head is covered with an 
unusually low polos resembling that worn by Hera on coins of Argos. The arms 
are undercut, but the back is only roughly modelled.’ The day is hard and 
presents a smooth, slightly lustrous surface, which, probably owing to irregular 
firing of the paint, is mottled red and black. A second figurine in this attitude 
was found, but. itH date is uncertain. 

b. XXXVI, 2. A female figure on a plaque with the hands in the same 
position. The masses of hair are marked with horizontal lines. The whole 
is covered with a white slip. Dates to the middle of the seventh eenturv. 

r. XXXVI, 3, 4. Of these figures five or perhaps six examples were found. 
all from the same mould They have often a thick background, formed hv the 
clay overflowing from the mould. With one some Geometric aud with another 
some Laconian IT pottery was found, hut Laconian I was never absent : they 
may be dated, therefore, to the years on both sides of G50 n.c. 

d. XXXVI. 5. This broken torso was found with Geometric and Iautoman 1 
pottery, and so falls between 700 and GTS B.C. That on XXXVI, 6 is of 
unknown provenance. 

c. XXXVI, 1. A broken figure found with Laconian Ill and IV pottery, 
and therefore of the sixth century. The head alone bus traces of a white slip. 

Type IX. Nude male figures (PL XXXVII, 1-6). 


* DJi.A. xiv. p. 65. 
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Apart from the small hand-made figurines, very few male figures were 
found. They are all made in half-moulds, and are therefore flat at the back. 

a. XXXVII,2. Preserved only from chin to knees; the arms are held to the 
sides; the hair descends in two locks over the front of each shoulder. In the 
middle of the breast n large hole. .Made of the soft red clay. Found with 
Laconian I pottery. 

b. XXXVII, 5. A fragment id a similar figure, hut with the arms bent. 
It* date is not known, as it was found at the beginning of the excavation by 
the bank of the river before the stratification of the site was determined. 

r. XXXVII, I. A smaller figure covered with black paint. The head is too 
large; the hair falls in locks and coven the hands, which are held up ill front 
of the shoulders. Found with !.aeonhm IV potterv. it belongs to the second 
half of the sixth century. A fragment of another example, possibly from the 
same mould, was found by the bnnk of the river. 

d. XXXVII, 3, 6. Eight examples, some from the same mould, of a nnde 
male figure of t he so-called I)ickbauchd/temon type. They are standing with bent 
knees and a protuberant, creased abdomen. The hands are held to the sides. 
There are traces of point, and the-clay is red and very soft, which partly accounts 
for the blurred look of the features. One was as late as Laconian IV. but the 
majority were found with Laconian I pottery ami must be dated to the earlier 
part of the seventh century. 

e. XXXVII, 4. A single figure somewhat, resembling the last, found with 
Laconian I pottery. 

Type X. Heads broken from fit jure* or from ixutrjs (Pis. XXXVII, 7-10, 
XXXVni, 1-5). 

а. XXXVII, 7-10. />' mull heads with a beo-pvaked cup. When they have 
any sign of hair, it falls in separate locks, XXXVII, 8,9. One. XXXVII, 10, has 
huge earrings. In one case, XXXVII, 8, u crudely hand-made body was found 
to join on. and this was with Laconian I pottery, but the type, of which 10 
were found, goes as lute as Laconian IV. 

б. XXXVIII, 1-4. 11 rods broken from roses, mostly probably male. The 

faces are larger than those of most of the figurines. There were 15 found, 
nearly all with Geometric pottery, and any traces of paint on them are of the 
same style. They must date, therefore, to years before 075 u.C. 

c. XXXVIII, 5. Head found with Laconian III and IV potterv. This is 
one of the 10 miscellaneous broken-ofl heads that, were found of various dates, 
all belonging to figurines of the various types here discussed. 

Tvpe XI. Miniature Masks (PI. XXXV11I, 6-11). 

Here are classed a nundier of hollow-hacked heads, complete as such; the 
eyes are sometimes pierced. The commonest are those of which XXXVIII, 9,11 
shows specimens. They wear a crown and are finished off square below . They 
were found always with Laconian VI pottery (425-250 B.c.), and were especially 
frequent in the, deposit among the house-walls to the. east of the altar. The clay 
is generally of a deep, dull red, and so friable that unbroken specimens were 
quite rare. 

With these may go six other heads, of which XXXVIII, 6, 8, 10 arc three 
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specimens; they are a little earlier— found with Laconian 1II—VI and are not 
of so fixed a type. The head on XXXVIII, 7 was with Laconian VI pottery and 
is uo doubt later than the others. It is likely that all these little masks bear 
some relation to the full-size masks, for which r. Ch. V and p. 181. 

Type XII. Terracotta Plaques (PL XXXIX). 

Of terracotta reliefs we have one tolerably preserved (Kip. 109), and frag¬ 
ments of eight more. Those whose date is known are here described in chrono¬ 
logical ordor. Thus Nos. 8 to 5 wore found with only Geometric pottery, which 
puts them to some time before 740 B.c.; No. G w ith Geometric and Laconian I, 
and so to about. 700 or a little later; Nm. 7 and K with Laconian l pottery 
only, and so to the middle of the seveuth century, and No. 9 with Laconian V, 
ami therefore of the fifth century. The very close analogy between these 
plaques and the ivory plaques will be seen if, e.g.. Fig. 109 is compared with the 

ivory on XCIV, or XXXIX, 6 with those on 
CIV. The examples are in detail: 

1. (Fig. 109.) Plaque now measuring 
•13 by -095 m. It is broken below and at the 
j»r top corners: the edges also look as if they 

i _ ^ had been broken aw«y from something, it 

preserves the remains of a w hite slip and, on 
the edge, of a Geometric pattern. The back 
is painted black. It was found below the 
inner ring of the Roman foundation to the 
south of the great altar in a deposit which 
showed a good deal of confusion; there is, 
however, not. much doubt that it belongs to 
the Geometrio stratum; the latter half of 
the eighth century is its probable date. 

The subject is a man (r.) and a woman 
(1.) holding, he with his left a ml she with 
her right band, a circular wreath, whilst 
their other hands are clas]>ed. The man 
wears a triangular loin-cloth, the woman a girded chiton; hot h wear a polos, ami 
have the same arrangement of t he hair in masses marked by horizontal divisions. 

2. A fragment, on which only an arm ami the thighs of two figures 
remain; belongs apparently to a similar plaque : it is from a slightly smaller 
mould. 



I'm. 100 .—Terracotta Pla.qi.-k 
i pa Xllt. &••!«> 1 


3. XXXIX, 1. Fragment showing legs of a pair of horses, probably 
yoked to a chariot. Truces of while slip and block paint. 

4. XXXIX, 3. A small broken plaque showing a griffin-headed sphinx 
Found low down in the Trial Trench A in the first, year, and so probably with 
nothing later than Geometric pottery. 

5. XXXIX, 2. Top right-liaml corner of broken plaque showing a man 
either in or mounting a chariot with one arm stretched forward. 

G. Lower right-hand corner of a plaque similar to Nos. 1 and 2, showing a 
man's feet and shins. 
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7. XXXIX, 5. Fragment of a sphinx, the wing and hinder parts. It 
differs from the other plaques only in having the ground cut away. 

8. XXXrX, 4. On a curved wheel-made sherd, and therefore from a 
vase, a pair of legs, ami behind them the shaft of a spear : the subject might 
be one warrior following another. 

9. XXXIX, 6. Fragment of the top edge of a delicately made thin 
plaque. The part preserved shows a man’s hand grasping n spear and the 
front of the plume of his helmet. 

Type XIII. Handmade Figurines (Pis. XL, XL!)- 

These (all into two classes, (A) human or quasi-human and (B) animal. 
The clay of which they arc made is described by Mr. Farrell: The. clay is usually 
smooth and soft with a tendency to red, but is rarely of the bright red colour 
of the other terracottas. There are a few example.* of u fine, light, hard clay, 
grey in colour and usually splashed with bands or blotches of thin dark blue 
paint which becomes indelible, apparently owing to tho absorbent nature of the 
clay. In a few cases figurines of this clay arc covered with a slightly lustrous 
glaze. 

A. Unman or quasi-human, XL. Of such small 
figurines no less than 293 wore found. Owing to 
their small size they are less broken than the larger 
moulded figures, and of the total number only about a 
third (88) arc too fragmentary to be classified. Their 
distribution is very wide. The details are given below 
in describing each type; the general result, is that of 
the whole number only 12 were found with Geometric * U3 - 110, ‘ Tkhkacutja 

. ; . . FrocJUNB (type 

pottery only, seven with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian, xiIT, A1). Scale l: 2. 

and, at. the other end of the scale, seven were found 
with nothing earlier than Laconian V and VI pottery. All the rest, fall between 
these, and belong to the |>eriod from the beginning of the Laconian 1 style to 
the end of I^iconian IV. That is to say, they arc rare before 700 B.C., the 
date assumed for the beginning of Laconian I, and probably even the earliest 
examples do not date long before 740 n.c . when Proto-Corinthian begins, 
for it is reasonable to bring the few Geometric examples as near as possible 
to the great mass of the succeeding period, and are equally rare after 500 B.C. 
Between these two dates, 700 and 500 B.C., they are extremely common. It 
is possible that their rarity in the later ]>enod may bo at least partly due to 
the comparative scantiness of all finds: but this is certainly not true of the 
earlier end of their range, because the mass of Geometric pottery is very 
great, and if they had been commonly made at that, time, would certainly 
have appeared in out deposits. 

For the way in which these figurines are modelled I quote Mr. Farrell, who 
says: The very great majority of the figurines appear to be intended for 
bearded males. As. however, one undoubted female figure is rendered with 
a chin hardly distinguishable from a beard, it is not possible to be certain on 
this point. . . . The heads of these figurines are roughly treated in various 
ways, but fall into two distinct- divisions, according to whether the head is 
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regarded an in profile or as in full face. The most carefully made of the former 
have rounded heads with very marked projecting nose and beard. The mouth 
in sometimes omitted. The hides of the fare are flattened, and the eyes repre¬ 
sented either by a flat ring or disc, or by a small hole. A simple method of 
making this type of head wan to tnko the ball of clay which was to form the 
head and nip the front of it into a vertical edge, from which the nose and beard 
were then cut (e.y. XL, 14). In one undoubtedly female figurine the face 
is of the same type. In others the head is little more than a continuation of 
the neck, but. aome attempt at a profile rendering of nnee and l*enrd is generallv 
made. The full-face type also represents a man, or more probably a satyr, 
with beard and whiskers. In the most summarised version the face is concave. 
It is made by pressing in the front on a clay ball: a small excrescence is adder! 
in the middle to indicate a nose, and three holes are pricked around it for eyes 
and mouth. 

They may all be classed under the following types : 

1. XL, 1-7. The figurine on XL, 1 appears also in Fig. 110. Columnar 
figures having only a head and rudimentary arms; the column expands a 
little at the bottom to make a rough base. From a breakage sometimes 
observable towards the bottom of the column in front it may be inferred 
that some of these figures were ithvphallic. The type Is common (57 examples), 
and is the only one clearly to be 1 raced in the Geometric period, four having 
been found with nothing but Geometric pottery. All the other early pieces 
are unfortunately no more than fragments of indeterminate character. The 
type continues as late as 500 b.c. 

2. XL, 8. Roughly-made figures shaped like a standing trefoil or cross, 
plainly a degeneration of the columnar type of human figurine. They have 
no signs of paint. The 10 examples all fall within the range of Laconian T 
jHittcrv from 700. that is. to 635 b.c. : the evidence further shows that they 
are rather late in this period. 

3. XL, 9. Ithvphallic. figures in a squatting posture. There were 51 
examples: a few' were found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian and Laconian 
I pottery, and the type therefore goes back to before. 700 b.c. They are, how¬ 
ever, not common so early: it is after the end of Proto-Corintluau (060 B.c.) 
that they become frequent, and in the sixth century they are extremely 
common. A few were found with Laconian VI pottery. 

4. Bestial or quasi human figures, in the same j»osture ua the last tvpe : 
mostly ithyphallic. Only six were found, with the same range as that of I lie 
last type. 

5. XL, 10. Men standing with one hand, right or left, raised to the 
head, and the other on the genitals : often ithvphallic. The. seven examples 
were nearly all found with no potterv but Laconian I, and may therefore be 
dated to between 660 and 635 B.c. KaH ut than this Proto-Corinthian would 
have been expected. 

6. XL, 11. Figures of women in a sitting posture, with the legs apart; 
the pudenda are often marked conspicuously. The examples—11 were 
found—range over the sixth ami fifth centuries. The figurine on the plate, 
showing no signs of sex, may perhaps l*e a grotesque tumbler. 
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7. XL, 12. Standing figures with separated legs, some originally 
riding on horses. The provenance of only two is known : one was found 
with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian pottery; the other with nothing but 
Laconian I. 

8. XL, 13-15 and Fig. Ill, the same as XL, 14. These are figurines 
showing a man sitting down before a table, upon which his hand rests. 
On the table are generally what appear to he loaves, though they are 
onlv very clearly shown in three instances. Of these figures more or less 
complete there are 1(3, and six broken examples with only the table. They 
belong to the seventh century, Leiug found with Laconian I and II pottery; 
with Laconian III and IV they hardly occur at all. 

‘.I. Fragments of human figures which cover all these types, but arc too 
much broken to allow of further classification. Of these there are 122, of which 
HI are heads. 

10. XL, 16, 17 and Fig. 112. Three hand-made figurines stand apart 



Fro. 111. Tjkiiuaootta Fiuiuums 
tTypr. XIII, A, S). 

Seal* 1 :2. 



Flu. 112 .—Tbrracotta Fiocrtkr, from 
Front 1KII Hj»ck 
(Typo Xlll, A, 10). Stale 1:2. 


from tlie.se classes. These are: (1) a man carrying an animal over his 
shoulders, XL, 16 and Fig. 112); (2) a man playing a flute. XL, 17 : (3) a 
standing figure like those of the columnar type above, but with n hag slung 
over his neck and hanging down in front. 

B. Animal. XLI. Numerous hand-made figures of animals were found, 
amongst which the horse enormously preponderated. The numbers were : 
Horses, 58, XLI, 1-6; cattle. 9; bbds, 6, XU, 8, 9; dogs, 7, XLI, 10-13; 
goats. 4; rams, H XLI, 7; corn-hunt animals, probably sheep, 5, XLI, 15; 
tortoises, 3. XLI, 14; uncertain animals 7. The number of homes is thus 
greater than that of all the other animals put together, and when to this 
are added all the equestrian figurines, and the reliefs in soft limestone, 
the preponderance of the horse amongst animal votives becomes still more 
conspicuous. 

Tlii.no* miiit.il figurines are not uncommon (10 examples) in the early strata 
in which only Geometric pottery Ls found, anil later with Gwmietrie and Proto- 
Corinthian there are eight examples. Sixteen are spread over the. period of 
Laconian III to VI and the deposit* of Hellenistic pottery, and thus run from 
000 to perlia|« HUO n.C. The bulk, however, are found with Laconian 1 and 11 
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pottery. and so Ixdong to the years between 700 and (i(K) u.e. This scarcity 
in the Geometric strata and the sixth century points to an actual rarity of this 
class of offering, as the remains from both these |>nriods are very abundant. 

The figurines are generally unpainted; exceptions are the dogs on 
XLI, 10, 12, the tortoise on XLI, 14, and the horses on XLI, 1-4. Two of 
these, XLI, 5 have also remains of plastic harness. 

A few figures deserve special notice. One of llie horses, found with 
Geometric, pottery, is noticeable as being an exact version in terracotta of the 
“ Geometric ” type of bronze horse found in such numbers at Olympia. 

Among the cattle was a small squatting figure with a disproportionately 
large bull's head, but otherwise apparently human. This Minotaur was found 
with Laconian 1 pottery. 

Two of the birds, of which one is on XLI, 8, are probably doves. 
Another, found with Laconian 1 lottery, is the head of a hawk on a rather 
arger scale, XLI, 9. 



Fro. 113.—Terracotta 
Fiqi rise ot x Beak 
(Typo XIII. B). 
Scale I : 2. 


The figure shown in Fig. I Id from a water-colour may 
be taken as a bear. 

Tho tortoise, XLI, 14, was found with Laconian I 
pottery. Another was found with Laconian III and 
IV, the same sixth-cent ury date as tin* bone tortoises on 

CXV. 

The couchant animals are terracotta versions of the 
common type of ivory carving described on p. 230 sqq. 
XIV. Miscellanoni* terracottas (Pis. XLII, XLIII, 1). 

1. XLII, 1. Bearded head ot a man with a pointed 
hood: broken from a figurine. With Proto-Corintliian 
ami Laconian I pottery, and so dates to about. 700-6fi0 


B.C. 


2. XLII, 2. The fragmentary shoulder and book of a hollow figure, with 
a trace of drapery and a bow slung over the back. Almost certainly associated 
with Laconian II pottery, and so contemporary with some figures from the 
Menelaion, which are made of the same smooth, very tine, grey clay. 

3. Fragment of a face with u very sharp nose. The face is in white, and 
the eves, brows, nostrils and perhaps a moustache arc delicately but childishly 
painted in purple. Of the sixth century. 

-f XLII, 3. Lion’s mask with a hole behind each ear. With Geometric, 
Froto-C’oiiuthian and Laconian I ]>ottery : therefore about 700-075 K.c. 

fj XLII, 6. Fragment, of a horse’s head (-13 m. long), with the mane 
painted purple and the nose black. Sixth century, with Laconian. IV and V 
pottery. 

C. Ox’s leg, well modelled. Length 06 m. With Laconian VI pottery. 

7. XLII, 4. Grouching quadruped, with the laxly painted black and 
the features picked out in black. The striped muzzle and frill round the 
neck buggoat a lion. Found to the south of the altar in a confused deposit. 

8. XLII, 7. A pomegranate, represented just after the fruit lias set and 
the petals fallen, when the crown at tiio top of the fruit is very conspicuous. 
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We found 22 examples, from -915 to *04 in. in length. The earliest were found 
with Geometric pottery; the latest with Laconian IV and V. 

9. Four cubical dice numbered with pips in the usual way from 1 to 6. 
Sine from -016 to *028 m. One was found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian 
and Laconian. I pottery; one with Laconian I only. To be dated, therefore, 
to about 700 (175 n.o. 

10. XLil, 8. The upper part of a model of a temple. It has traces of 
block paint, and the roof-tiles are marked and at the side the triglyphs. Uncer¬ 
tain date. 

11. Small model (-028 m. long) of a plasterer’s smoother. Date uncertain. 

12. Small double-axe found with Geometric pottery. Of exactly the same 
form and size as the very common bone double-axes. 

13. XLin, 1. Fine unpainted head in smooth red clay; flat at the 
back. Height • 15 m. The modelling is vigorous, especially the mouth and chin. 
The hair hangs in crimped locks. The nose has been lost, and the eyes, which 
must have been prominent aud formed by pieces of clay upplind and imperfectly 
welded to the face. Evidence to place this head chronologically is unfortu¬ 
nately not forthcoming, but a comparison with the smaller heads compels me 
to place it before the building of the later temple and therefore not later than 
the seventh century. In the same [Kwition was hair from the right Bide of a 
similar head, but about twice as large. In an uncertain deposit was also the 
left side hair from a head the same size as the first one. 

14. There were several fragments of figures on a large scale. All were 
found with Laconian III and IV pottery, and so belong to the sixth century. 
In detail they were :— 

(a) A foot in a shoe. From the toe to where the instep is broken, -12 m. 

( b) A foot on a stand. Length *10 m. 

(c) An arm, clumsily made. Length 09 m. 

(if) A hand, about half life-size. 

15. XLII, 5. A grotesque squatting figure upon a rectangular stand, 
with a huge mouth, a pointed fringe of beard, staring eyes and a broad flat 
nose. It dates to the end of the seventh century, having been found with 
Laconian I and II pottery. A second example from the same, mould was 
found : it had remains of a white slip. The lower part is gone, but the broad 
flat, cap is bettor preserved. 

16. (Fig. 114.) A group of a man, and on each side of him a woman with 
her right hand in the * Cnidian ’ position : they arc probably divinities. It 
was found in the layer of sand, and was therefore cast aside about the year 
600 b.c. 

The figures are in high relief upon a thin ground surrounded by a deep 
rim. The heads are large and the eyes open and staring. The hair is in the 
* Egyptian ’ style, in large masses on each side of the head, and distinguished 
only by broad horizontal divisions, a.s in many of the other figurines. The 
bodies and limbs arc slight and the general execution somewhat rude and blurred. 
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Tlie clav is o! a bright red, but harrier than that of most Spartan figurines. 
There nre traces of a thin atul very adhesive yellow slip or paint. 

17. In addition to these there nre u hundred or more fragments of figurines 
nil belonging to one or another of the types described, hut hardly worthy of 
more detailed mention : often indeed too much broken to be classified at all. 
There are as well about a dozen pairs of feet on stands, which belong to the 
various types of standing figurines. 

Type XV. Vases in (hr form of men or animals (PI. XLI11, 2-4). 

Seven of these were found of very varying dates. They are :— 

1. Head ami shoulders of a female figure, which formed the upper |*irt 
of a vase, the lip rising from the crown of tlie head, bound with Geometric 
and Livonian I pottery. 

2. 3. The backs of two more such heads from vases. They date to the 

sixth century, having been found 
with Laconian 111 and IV pottery. 

1. The bust of a similar tliely- 
morphic vase, with breasts and 
extended amis. Found with Geo¬ 
metric and Laconian I pottery. 

•'). XLI1I, 3. Arvballos in the 
form of a head. The face is 
painted white, and the bonier round 
it with purple and black strip's 
alternately. The Up of the vase, 
which, as in the next example, 
surmounted the head, has been 
broken off. Found with Livonian 
I pottery. 

fi. XLIII, 2. Imprinted ury- 
hallos of the same date, the vase 

having the shape of a female head. 

7. XLIII, 4. Aryballos in the form of a monkey. It is made of almost 
white clay. The creature is squatting with its legs drawn up. A snake in 
relief coils across tin* breast, and a small quadruped, whose head is lost, probably 
a little monkey, sprawls over the left shoulder. It was found at the beginning 
of the excavation in circumstances which do not jicmrir of precise dating, but 
the nature of the clay would assign it to the Menelaion group of figurines, and 
its date is therefore probably with Livonian 11. the latter part of the seventh 
century. 

XVI. Tcrrnrottns of (he Ihnitnn ■jnriml iPls. XLIV-XLVI). 

These terracottas were all found above the, lev * i of the top ol' he foundation 
of the Roman theatre : the date of this building, which we have put to about 
,\,D. 250 or even later, gives us. therefore, a terminus //out quern for all these 
figurines. The excavation afforded no other evidence of their date. 

Tlie method of making was in all coses the same. ’I lie front and back 
of the figure were inode separately in moulds, and stuck together whilst the clay 
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was still wet. The figures are thus hollow and open below. As usual, n 
certain amount of handwork was applied to the moulded figures, but the result 
is in all cases very rough. The clay is red and hard baked. The figures seem 
not to have been painted at all. 

The types found are as follows :— 

1. XLIV, 1. Male nude figure standing with the arms held to rhe 
sidea. The modelling is supplemented by sunk lines which serve to indicate 
the main points of the figure. The hunds are quite shapeless. The head is 
lost. 

2. XLIV, 2. Male nude standing figures: the arms and head broken. 
Of these four examples were found, ol which the best is shown. The work is 
soft and fxtor Th© abdomen is prominent. Three or four roughly-made 
bases probably belong to this type. 

3. Artemis with a dog. This group, which must have been about *30 in. 
high, is represented ouly by a number of comparatively small fragments. The 
goddess was standing, anil the dog on his bind legs fawning upmi her. The 
i gures stood on a base inscribed HEIGEPOZ. A hand holding a torch very 
likely belongs here. I’he work is very poor. The fragments found represent 
at least five, probably as many as 10 examples. 

4. XLV, 1-4. Standing figures drafted in a long robe and wearing 
a conical cap. I ho back is plain, and line a small hole in it. The left arm is 
covered; the right hand holds a jug There were at least 32 of these figures, 
mostly, it seems, from the same mould, but only min is complete. 

5. XLIV, 3. Draped female figure. The. folds of the robe are rendered 
by incised lines. I lie hands are shapeless. The head has not been preserved, 
but locks of hair fall over the shoulders in front. The plate shows the better 
of two examples. 

6. XLV, 6. I’art of an extremely clumsy figure of Artemis running 
towards the right . 

' XLV, 6. .Standing drafted figure, of which there were at least four 
examples, though none preserves the arms or the head. The projection 
behind the right shoulder is possibly part of a wing. 

8. XLVI, 1-4. Fragments of an Artemis figure wearing above her tunic 
the skin ol an animal, the tail of which hangs down m front below the 
girdle. At least five figures are represented, but from different moulds. 

9. XLVI, 6. fragment of the bust of a draped female figure with long 
hair, falling in tresses over the shoulders in front. 

10. XLVI, 5. 1 he brat of nine fragments of a female figure wearing a 

sort of cloak, of which the point falls clown in front over the skirt. Some¬ 
thing was held in the left hand. 

11 A number of female heads belonging probably all of them to these 
Artemis figures. The hair is generally parted below a Stephanos. 

12. XLVI, 7. Dog's head with a collar; |>erha|)s broken from a group 
of Artemis with a clog. 

13. XLVI, 8. Rrokcn-off head; possibly of a sheep. 

14. A fragment of relief showing the front part of a horse. 

j.h.s.—sl'I'I’I-kmeut m 
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15. Fragment of the fare of :t (torgou. 

16. Broken-off hand, half life-size, holding three apples. 

17. A rather smaller brokeu-of! hand. 

18. Fore-arm and hand. -13 rn. long, very clumsily made. 

19. XLVI, 9. With these figurines were a great number, but nearly all 
broken, of the plain cups, of which one is here shown. 


H. M. Dawkins. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MASKS 

1. The Character oj the. Dejmeil. 

The history of the masks from thoshrine of Orthin like that of the ivories 
and the lead figurines can be recovered only bv aid of the pottery stratification. 
As t he evidence of the excavation shows, the second temple was built about 
600 B.C., and its construction necessitated the levelling of the site by meaus of 
a layer of sand which sealed up the greater part of the earlier de|H>sitK. This 
sand-layer is naturally a chronological factor of the highest importance and 
Ls now accepted as tho dividing line between tho pottery classes Laconian II 
and Laconian Ill, which respectively cover the periods 635 600 and 600 050 
n.c. The deposit of masks begins in small quantities below tliis layer, but 
becomes far larger immediately after the completion of the new shrine. We 
have no reason to doubt that the second tewplo marked a great step in Spartan 
prosperity and cult-development, such as we might expect after tho fortunate 
close of the Messeniau wars, and such as is described bv Herodotus 1 in the 
reigns of Kings I/eon and llegesiclcs. 

Both north and south of the temple the surface of the sand-laver falls 
away, as appears well in the section on the line E Eon PI. IIa. During the period 
iral clearings of the temple, rubbish was thrown out on both sides of it, and these 
depressions were gradually levelled up with a Mbri* of broken votivos of all 
kinds which the subsequent erection of the Roman amphitheatre with its 
concrete foundation has fortunately preserved for us in such remarkable 
quantities. 

Among these accumulated votivos an important place is occupied by the 
masks. The southern rubbish heap in particular container! a remarkable 
store of fragments closer packed, and therefore unfortunately more broken, 
than the more diffused deposit on the north side. Masks were liter, brought to 
light during the earliest operations under the rivet bank in. 1900, and again in 
digging a pit at a corresponding position south of the temple in the same year. 
In 1907 a few fragments were found in the arena of the Roman theatre and among 
the temple foundations. In 1908 the whole area between the temple ami the 
river bank yielded a great store of masks and the southern rubbish heap was 
fully excavated, while a few more musks wore found in the precinct below 
the Roman foundations. But by far the largest number came from the two 
rubbish heaps north and south of tho temple, which occupy a comparatively 
restricted area. 


1 Horod. i. 05, 
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It is to lie noted that the strat ification of the masks is clearer on the south 
side than on the north. On the south side the great- bulk of the masks belong 
without doubt to the sixth century and arc found above the sand layer with 
Laconian III and IV pottery. Very few fragments were found below, many 
thousands above the dividing line. On the north side, however, while much of 
the deposit below the river-bank was beyond the limit of the sand-laver and 
certainly later in date, a considerable number of masks, and those not the least 
important, were found below the sand. But it must tie remembered that t hese 
particular deposits lie precisely in that region of the sanctuary which the lead 
and pottery prove to contain t he vntives belonging to the very last period before 
the sand was laid.'* We must not, therefore, hastily conclude from the presence 
of gome of the best musks below the sand that masks were dedicated on n large 
scale for some t ime before the foundat ion of the later temple. It is certain that 
masks were dedicated before the later temple was built, and some, as will bo 
shown later, go back to the early part of the seventh century, hut everything 
points to a sudden development in the ]>opulariby of votive musks in the tdosing 
years of the century when Laconian II pottorv was already passing into 
Laconian III. 

Cogent evidence for the intimate connexion of the masks in the highest 
levels below the sand with those in the lowest levels above it is to be found 
in the feet that casta from the snipe mould are found both above and below 
the saud-laver (cf. p. 1*>). 

The numbered masks found below the sand in the northern area are Museum 
Nos. 77-1 00 b, besides 109 fragments of smaller size. On the south side 
200 small fragments were definitely below the sand. Above the sand we found 
on the north Xos. 1-00 with several thousand smaller fragments, on the south 
several thousand fragments but very few masks whole enough to receive a 
museum number. As mentioned above, the southern rubbish heap was closer 
packed and the contents were therefore more completely shattered. In the 
arena itself we found 2t*8 fragments altogether, of which only very few came 
from below the sand. 

It will thus be obvious that a very small proportion of the recovered frag 
ments are earlier than 000 u.c. Moreover, we liave uo reason to suppose that 
a smaller percentage of seventh-century masks has been recovered than of their 
sixth-century successors. Owing to the sand-layer, the seventh-century 
votives of the Orth in shrine have been preserved for us at. least as well, if not 
better, than the votives of the next century, and we can reasonably take the 
recovered fragments of each century as standing iu the same proportion to the 
total number of offerings. When, therefore, we count the seventh-century mask 
fragments in hundreds and the sixth century fragments in thousands, we enn 
confidently assume that masks were ten times as common, in the later century 
as in the earlier. 

The masks may be divided into seven types, 3 namely :— 


* V. p. 27. 

‘ Kach bats numerous subdivisions. T. 


Appendix to this chapter, p. 170. 
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A. Clean-shaven, bald, wrinkled type, probably female—‘Old Women.’ 

B. Normal unbearded male type—‘ Youths.' 

0. Normal bearded male type—• Warriors.' 

D. Realistic type—' Portraits.’ 

E. Satyric type with pointed ears -‘.Satyrs.’ 

F. Medusa type with protruding tongue ami tusks—’ Gordons.' 

(}. Fantastic exaggerations and grates pies— 4 (’arica l ures.’ 

The earliest musks of all were found with sherds of the latest Geometric 
and the first Laconian style, together with some of 1 he ivory figures of condhant 
animals discussed in Chapter V1IL 

Some twenty fragments, including Nos. 86 and 95, were, found here, and 
the types represented were ' Old "Women,' ‘ Warriors’ and ‘Caricatures.’ One 
* Warrior,’ indeed, was found in a purely geometric layer, but stress cannot be 
laid on a single instance. At the same time these twenty fragments ran 
hardly be dated later than the first half of the seventh century. We may 
attribute a few score fragments to the succeeding generation, and. as we 
have seen above, aome twenty-six numbered masks and about 300 fragments 
to the closing years of the century. Our conclusion must he that the custom 
of dedicating musks arose early in the seventh century and began to become 
popular at its very close. 

The lower chronological limit of the. musks is Laconian V and VI (500- 
250). The masks of Laconian VI are all small miniatures such as are illustrated 
in XXXVIII, 6 11, and have no special individuality of their own. since masks 
of this type can be paralleled from most ancient sites. These miniatures make 
their first appearance towards the end of Laconian V. and we may reasonably 
doubt whether the finer and larger masks survived long into the fifth century. 
The masks which occur with Laconian V are not many in number and they are 
invariably ]>oor in quality. They consist of about fifty fragments, 4 Old 
Women,’ 4 Youths,' * Warriors,’ and 1 Caricatures.' All these masks are poorly 
mAdc and hastily finished (LIII, 1 ; LX, 2 ; LXI, 2). Our conclusion then 
is that the great bulk of Jlie masks latlong to the sixth century, that is to 
say, to the periods Laconian III and IV, with sherds of which most, of them 
were found. 

We may restrict the real popularity of mask votives even more closely. 
The great mass of the masks was found in two rubbish heaps, each only a 
few yards in area, and, moreover, there Is among this mass a remarkable 
similarity in style and technique. Both the rubbish heaps belong to the 
lowest stratum above the sand layer. Therefore, in addition to attributing 
almost all the masks to the sixth century, we are probably justified in assigning 
decidedly the greater quantity of them to Laconian 111, or the period from 
GOO to 550 B.C. And it is significant that the technical character of the 
masks that are painted resembles pottery of Laconian 111 more closely than 
that of any of tLe other periods (cf. p, 159). 

In dealing with a chronological arrangement of the masks we arc. in fact, 
very much worse off than in the case of the pottery or the lead figurines. 
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Although the material is large, most of it belongs to two contemporary deposits 
which stand to some extent by themselves, and are not widely distributed 
among other votive*. The pieces outside these two deposits are few in number 
and us a rule very fragmentary. The evidence from stratification, in fact, 
loads to the rejection of any a priori stylistic classification. The rough 
classification in the Annual of lyod, according to which LV, 3 and LVI, 1 
preceded XLVII, 3, and LIII, 2 was put at a later date, is not justified by 
the evidence, since all these masks belong to the main body of the sixth- 
century votives. 11 lias already boon mentioned that * Old Women,’ * Warriors,’ 
and 4 Caricatures,’ occur both in the seventh and in the fifth centuries. It is 
not even possible to put the ‘Caricatures' as a general rule earlier than the 
more humanised types, because the earliest mask of all. No. Ho, belongs to 
the milder class of ‘ Warrior,’ while the fantastic No. 72. which caricatures a 
warrior, is one of the latest. 

There is, however, sonic indication of date in the technical working of the 
mask. The masks, Nos. 77 to 100 B, found below the sand and therefore 
definitely early, arc almost invariably of a bolder, freer and loss conventional 
type than those of which the context is later. These later masks are poorly 
and hastily made. It is significant in this connexion that the ‘Portrait* 
type is entirely of the sixth century and that no example of ‘ Satyr ’ or 
* Gorgon ’ falls in the fifth. These more vigorous and individual creations, the 
more elaborate examples of fantasy and realism, are mainly connected with 
Tiaconian III or at latest laiconian IV. 'Phis technical criterion seems to 
be the only safe one at our disposal. 

Wo can state with some certainty that the more original masks belong to 
the period before 550. and that after that only “ Old Women, 4 Youths.’ 
1 Warriors’ and ‘Caricatures’ are found with any frequency. Wo car further 
affirm that the best technique and modelling are found in the same period 
and that from 850 onwards the features get flatter, 1 the wrinkles hiss pro¬ 
nounced and the work hastier and cheaper The masks tend to become 
smaller in size, ending ut last in miniatures; the paint gradually disappears 
as the clay deteriorates. In a word, the stylistic development of the masks 
is analogous to that of the pottery with which, as is natural, they are closely 
allied. 


2. Classification. 

Tyjm A. • Old Women.’ Plates XLVII-XLIX. 

This is the commonest type of mask, though in the number of better 
preserved specimens it ranks second to the 1 Caricatures.’ Its generic marks 
arc a high bald forehead in which the parietal bones are usually much em- 
plmsised, heavy wrinkles on forehead and cheeks and a grinning mouth. It is 


4 The Hot. *r|w of painful musk shown in 
LVI. 2. lit* style of which suggests very 
primitivo workmanship, is not to bo ohusod 
among thn earliest of tho norms, since from 


tlw diameter of iU colouring it. is prutmbly 
contemporary with Laconian IV pottery. 
From this one instance the tlangnr of tlio=o 
stylistic generalisation* will hr* rlonrtv *onn. 
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normally clean-sliaven. These characteristics at once letl to the suggestion 
that, the type represents the ugly feminine musks mentioned by Hesychios under 
the headings ppvbaAiyoc and ppuXXayicrrai. While nearly all are clean¬ 
shaven. it will be noticed tliar XLVIII, 3 shows an example with heard and 
whiskers, and that the incisions on the chin of XLVTI, 1 presumably indicate 
a board. Those variations, however, in no wav disprove the identification 
of this type with the cicrypct TTpoonyrrela yuvcaKEta of Hosyeliins, and it. is 
highly prnbuble that wo have here representatives of the ppofiodviya which 
he mentions (cf. p. 173). 

It/pe B. ‘Youths.’ Plates L, LI, and Plate XXXVIII, 6-11. 

While most of the seven types of masks are of a grotesque character, 
the - Youths’ and ‘Warriors' stand out from among the others owing to 
their moderate and human appearance. The ‘Youth’ type is distinguished 
bv a clean-shaven chin and a normal style of hairdressing. Small fragments 
of now vs, ears and hair can hardly he distributed between the two types, since 
the beard is the only distinguishing diameter isf io. The ‘ Youth type never 
occurs in the seventh century, but is common in the fifth. In all probability 
it made its appearance not long before .VjO and may even have originated in 
Laconian IV. Its three subdivisions are certainly chronological, an I may be 
taken on the evidence of i he pottery found with them os corresponding roughly 
with Laconian IV, Laconian V and Laconian VI. 

Type C. ‘ Warriors.’ Plates LII-LIV. 

Resides the unbearded masks, we have a large class of bearded masks, 
usually with high diadems or head-dresses, marked by freedom from wr inkles or 
other signs of the grotesque. The title ‘ Warriors ’ is perhaps hardly justified 
bv the evidence, hut it is not improbable that the diadern worn bv many of 
these masks represents the front view of a helmet with its crest, such as is 
worn bv the warriors of the lead figurines.* while the very metallic beard of 
LIII, 1 may be the chin-piece of a similar helmet. The vertical stripes of 
paint which frequently distinguish the diadem are not unsuitable for the 
representation >f the crest, and its concave surface distinguishes it from the 
ordinary diadem. In several eases a roll appears below the diadem which 
may represent the rim of the helmet. With a very few exceptions nil the 
1 Warriors ’ occur above the sand and are. therefore, later than GLH.) B.c. The 
popularity of the type certainly belongs to the sixth century, but they existed 
earlier, and. in fact, No. 85, the first musk of all. actually belongs to this class. 

Type I). ‘ rortraits.’ Plate LV. 

Tills tvpe includes without doubt the most interesting masks of the 
whole series. Unfortunately it consists of only ten pieces, of which two are 
shown in LV. 1 and LV, 2, and a third, an enormous nose in LV, 3. This 


* e.q. PI. CXCI. 
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small class is distinguished by its extraordinary realism, ami that is the only 
excuse fur entitling it ‘ Portraits.’ Its masks are not conventional like the 
‘ V ouths and * Warriors, nor grotesque like the others. They are realist ic 
studies of tlio human face, exaggerated but essentially based on nature, and 
thus they seem to deserve the title. 

The mask shown in LV, 1 has already been published in B.S.A. xii. 
P- 326. It Is of thick clay with the mouth unpierced, but it is life-size and 
might conceivably have been held before the face hv the long neck. Its remark¬ 
ably accurate and painstaking modelling is well shown in the illustration and it 
has been aptly compared with examples of Roman portraiture. The angular 
line of the nose is interesting, for it appears in other realistic heads and may 
have been a Spartan as well as n Roman characteristic. 

It has l>een suggested that the wrinkles on the cheeks represent tattoo- 
marks, a theory advanced hy Bouhlau for one of the masks found bv him in 
Samoa. In view of the immense quantity of wrinkled masks from Sparta, 
this i» a point of considerable .importance from the anthro[x)logical ]K»int of 
view. The spirals shown in LVI, 3 are also easily explained by tattoo-marks, 
and we have the statement of Plutarch * that Thracian women were tul toood, 
important evidence to those who believe t he Spartans to have been of Thraco- 
lllvrian stock. But, leaving aside the spirals of LVI, 3 for a moment, all 
the other examples such as the mask now being discussed show markings which 
differ in no way from the ordinary wrinkles of the ‘ Old Women.’ If we 
interpret the marks on LV, t ns tattoo-marks we must accept the same 
interpretation for all the wrinkled masks at Sparta, many of which are marked 
over the whole of f he face from forehead to chin (cf. LIX, I and LXI, 1) 

Without clearer evidence it is impossible to believe that any Hellenic 
race performed such a barbaric practice without any trace of ir appearing in 
the literature even of its enemies. Nor can any support be adduced from the 
spirals of LVI, 3. The mask shown hero is a Gorgon, i.e. a fabulous monster 
whose facial decoration is of no value whatever in regard to Spartan customs. 
The wrinkles on the Spartan masks are to be regarded simply as exaggerated 
natural features, and not as even the ritual survival of a tattooing svstem. 

LV, 2 gives another fine portrait-mask in a very thin fabric. Here we 
have eves, mouth and nostrils fully pierced and hollowed, so that the mask 
could actually have been worn if necessary. The modelling is not so ruggedly 
powerful as that of LV, 1, but there is a greater delicacy of treatment, 
especially of the fine surface. The whiskers are curiously conventional. There 
arc several features in common between the two heads, notably the prominent 
chin an l jaw with recessed mouth, as well as the long, pointed, angular nose. 
These features seem to be really Spartan and can be illustrated in. other early 
.Spartan work like the Chiysapha Mvle, the Dimitsana plaques, and some of the 
Orthia ivories. LV, 3 shows a nose of which wo have another example (Mould 
XVI). Here we see the Spartan nose somewhat distorted by caricature. 


* Plutarch, de fem ttutuitim rindicta, $ S57 vv» TiwMpoOirn* ’Op*! ovnuv ywoncat. Cf. 

I> : oOSi ydp dp^iocf CnoRtcOucv, &ti <rT(}ovaiv6xP< • Itmo Harrison in J.H.S. is, p. 14t». 
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Nothing shows the fallacy of a purely stylistic chronological arrangement 
more than the fact that these fine masks were found in precisely the same 
stratum as LVI, 2, a primitive from its appearance, yet dated clearly by its 
technique to a period not earlier than 550. 


Type E. ‘Satyrs.’ Plate LVI. 

This mythological type is distinguished by upright pointed ears. 

Type F. ‘Gorgons.’ Plate LVI, LIX, 2. 

Another mythological type is provided by the Gorgon masks, which am 
few in number like the * Portraits,’ but of considerable fantastic interest. 
Their distinguishing features are snaky or spiky hair and the conventional 
protruding tongue. None of them are boldly modelled and none arc earlier 
than Laconian III Probably they did not originate much before 550. On 
the vases the first appearance of the Gorgon is in Laconian II 

Type G. M’u dentures.’ Plates LVII-LXII. 

The last type may be aptly termed caricatures. It consists of all the 
grosser and more exaggerated masks which fail to come under any of the other 
types. Its subdivisions are therefore exceedingly complicated, as it contains 
so many varieties of subject. 


3. Material and Technique. 

The clay of which the masks are made is local and identical with the clay of 
the vases. It is normally a bright pink, hut ranges in colour between faint buff 
and brick red, while occasionally over-firing turns it grey. Except in the latter 
condition it is soft and friable. The standard of manufacture, however, is not 
maintained at so high a level as for the vases, and various impurities can bo 
detected in the clay of the coarser examples. 

About two-thirds of the masks are unpainted. The rest arc decorated wit h 
ordinary slip and with purple and black pigments akin to those used on the 
vases, but in this case also the masks are apt to betray inferior workmanship. 
Thus we find the black paint more frequently thin and watery or faded to a 
rusty brown than we do in the vases. In a few examples splashes of white 
are added above the black paint, a feature also characteristic of Laconian III 
pottery. The best example <»f a coloured mask is No. 31 (LVI, 2). 7 which is 
decorated in black and purple, but it shows a very poor quality of pigment, and 
for that reason cannot be regarded ns primitive.. Its closest analogies are with 
Laconian IV, a period in which we find similar changes of black to rusty brown 
and of purple to u muddy indistinct colour. The commonest type of decoration 
(e.g. No. 45) is to cover the mask with slip and then paint large smears of brown- 


1 Published in colour, R.S.A. xii. PI. X. 
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black over nose, lips and eyebrows, with a purple circle drawn round the edge. 
Occasionally a few white splashes are added. In several of the wrinkled masks 
the raised parts are black or puqde, sometimes both colours, in alternate 
stripes, while the wrinkles themselves are left white. Or the whole face may 
be purple with a plain ring round the eves. Beards are usually covered with u 
plain slip and planted with strifies or rays in. dark brown. One example shows 
white stripes on black. Crests arc decorated with circles, spots or tongues of 
black uud purple separated by thin brown lines. One fragment (No. 31 B, 
LIX, 2) shows a series of concentric rectangular stripes of white and brown 
and black variegated with spots. These stripes are sometimes [eg. in No. 100) 
applied directly on the clay without anv intervening slip, and masks simply 
covered with a monochrome wash are quite frequent ( e.g . LVI, 1 ami LVI, 3). 
On the whole the conclusion is that the painting technique of the masks 
closely resembles that of the vases, more particularly those of Laconian III. 
while the later examples arc parallel with Laconian IV*. Vet it is noteworthy 
that incisions are never made through, the painted surface, of masks, although 
paint may lie applied after incision. 6 Incision of details was frequently done 
after a mask had left the mould, ami therefore we find in two caste from the 
same mould like Nos. 2 and 79 (XLV1I1, 2, 3) a distinctly different finish, but 
the main scheme of the wrinkles is always part of the mould, though it may 
bo touched up or added to later. 

We can assert the following principles in regard to modelling alter removal 
from the mould :— 

(1) The mouth is usually finished afterwards and either pierced or not 

pierced «« desired. 

(2) Wrinkles may be intensified or altered and fresh incisions added. 

(3) The shape rnav be slightly modified by extension iu various directions. 

(4) Ears may lie added at discretion, in connexion with this ]M>int it is 

important to notice that the total number of right or left ears falls 
very far short of the number of noses. Many musks were without 
ears, and in a large number of cases the ears were added free hand 
after moulding. 


• It may he of use to add iv more detailed 
description of some ot the bc*t pamied 
musks:— 

5. Onvored with red-hrowri paint. 

15. Show* traces of red-brown (Lll, 1). 

26. | Covered with very bri|jlii red-brown 

27. paint (LVI, 1 and LVI. 3) with- 

28. I onfc slip. 

35. Mack {LV1L 1). 

37. Probably black all over. 

42. Rod*brown an chin, lips and oyo- 

hrniv*. Usd slip on whole snrfiuo. 
A !nU«>! i mask resembling Lurotihui 
IV. 

77. Plain clay with black on nose, centre 


of checks, coniro of chin, centre of 
forehead, anil on frame (XLVII, 1). 

80. Palo cluv. Eyebrow*, eyes and nose 

in rod-brown. 

81. Very bright rod brown all over. 

lift. Both modelling arid paint wry coarse. 
Hod-brown paint turning to blnrk 
with the metallic gleam which is 
characteristic of Laconian TV. 

96. Slip all over. Decoration in black on 
ears, eyebrow* a wl lip*, with band 
from ears to beard (LIX, 1). 

100. Plain clay with black round lips, on 
ears, and a row of splashes round 
mouth corners. 
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(5) Noses might be twisted aud ImjuL out of shape, Thus frequent practice 

could not !x» done in the mould and must always have been performed 
afterwards. 

(6) A rim could be left round the mask if desired. 

Though the evidence shows that the use of moulds was common yet there 
was a large number of masks which ware certainly modelled free hand like the 
Satyr caricature of LXII, 1. The * Portraits ’ were certainly made in this way, 
perhaps on some kind of n block roughly cut to tho shape of the human head. 

There is no reason for supposing that the mask technique is derived from 
wood-carving. There are a few masks («.</. Nos. til and $4, LVI, 2 and 
LVII, 2) which resemble wood-carving, but they arc not the earliest examples. 
Probably these and some others were made from wooden moulds, but as a rule 
the mould would seem also to have been of clay. It is unfortunate that no 
moulds were found in the excavations. 9 


•I. Analogies. 

Before drawing any conclusions about the meaning and use of Spartan 
masks, it is as well to examine the general use of masks in antiquity and any 
parallels with the Spartan series that may be obtainable. 

Antique masks may be divided into five main classes :— 

1. Sepulchral. 

2. Dramatic. 

3. Apotropaic (oscilla). 

4. Votive offerings after illness. 

5. Honorific masks. 

1. Sepulchral outsits are found in large numbers ull over the ancient world 
and at all periods. Wo cun trace I heir history from the gold death-masks at 
Mycenae to the imagines of ltoman nobles. lu From Nineveh to Carthage such 
masks are common in ancient tombs. We need uot delay longer over this class, 
since it has plainly no connexion until the temple dedications of Orthia, but the 
examples found respectively in Samos 11 and in Cartilage 11 show that the 


* A* mi example of tlio amount of diver 
genic pomibln on tlic comm from a (tinglo 
mould, it will be of interest to examine n 
few specimens from Mould VI. 

Taking Xos. 2 (XLVm. 2). 3. 70 (XLVm. 
8), 81 and 216, wo find the following varia¬ 
tion* 

.\n» 2 and 7!l have Iluve teeth, Xo. 5 ha* 
two, Xu. 81 ha- none, No. 210 has live. 

Xos. 70 and HI have tho mouth unpin rood. 

Only No. 2Hi ha* the nostril* pierced. 

No. 81 m -005 rn. widei between tin- cheek¬ 
bones than Xo. 5. und ’0073 iu. wider 
than Xo. 216. Thin i* dun to stretching 
on removal from the mould. 

No. 2 ha* a more pointed chin and u 


flatter hridgn of the none than tho 
other*. 

Xo. 2 lui* lutd the two up|ier forehead 
wrinkles enlarged and deepened after 
removal from mould. Xo. 70 has had a 
scries of incision* round Ihri chin to 
indicate a board, and has also had the 
foivlteud wrinkle* deepened. 

t0 Kor a full study of such masks cf. 
Bonmlorf, Aniiir Ocaichtahdme und Stpui- 
r.oilmtud:rn, ftcnkarhnftm dtr K. A tad. drr 
Wissmteh., xxviti. pp. 802 *<;«/. 

11 1 h*>lihui, Au* IonitcJien -und 
S'rtropolfn, p. 137. PI. XIII. 6. 

•* Moore, I IHlIunjr of thf 1‘harnici'inx, p. 39 
mid plate faring p. 3ti. 
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sepulchral masks do not differ essentially in appearance from the series which 
we have been discussing. At Taranto a mask of our ‘ Caricature * type was 
found in a tomb, and a good ‘ Warrior ’ mask Is to be seen in the mnsoum 
at Chalcis. Boehlan is probably wrong in separating a mask of ‘ Caricature ’ 
tyjw given on his Plate XIII, i and in from the ‘ Satyr * type of Pig. 8 on the 
same plate. Its parallels in other tombs give no justification for considering 
it ns an apotropaic oscillum. 

Although there can Is* no sepulchral idea on t he Spartan masks, it is clear 
that sepulchral and dedicated masks might be inspired bv the same, artistic 
ideas. 

2. Dramatic masks are another commonplace of the ancient world, and in 
this case we ran find some reason for their presence iu a temple, since the 
practice of dedicating dramatic masks was not unknown in antiquity. 13 It is 
clear that the Spartan masks were not like those of Attic comedy or tragedy, 
since drama of that developed type was unknown in early Sparta, hut masks 
were used for ritual purposes analogous to the drama as well as for the drama 
itself, and the Spartan masks may well have been employed in one of these 
many ways. 

The origin of the mask in dramatic and other sacred ritual waa almost 
certainly for purposes of concealment. As a disguise the mask has a history 
almost- conterminous with history, from the earliest savage rituals to a modern 
fancy-dress ball. A good instance of early ritual masking is quoted by Pro¬ 
fessor Bosanqup.t 14 from Pausaniaa vi. 22. 5. At t he temple of Artemis Alphaea 
was preserved the legend how Artemis and her nymphs escaped the amorous 
pursuit of Alphacus by daubing their faces with clay. No doubt the scene was 
reproduced dramatically with masks. Smearing the. face with vermilion or 
other colours was the most elementary form of masking. Thus images of 
Dionysus, the patron of drama, were not infrequently painted red, 15 and 
Horace records the same practice of the earliest actors. 1 c Besides paint- wc 
hear of the employment of leaves, 17 bark la white lend anil purslane,*• before 
the linen mask of Thespis. Regular dramatic masks of the familiar type were 
attributed to Chocrilus of Samos 20 or to Aeschylus. Female masks were 
introduced by Phrynichos, hut Aristotle did not know the author of comic 
masks. He was not likely to, considering their far greater antiquity. 

Although the Spartans had no drama, they had an abundance of ritual 
dances, and it is here, if anywhere, that wc shall find their use for masks. 
Fortunately we have ample evidence both from Pollux and Hcsychius for the 
orgiastic Spartan dances. Pollux connects them with Artemis, while Ilesychrus 
expressly mentions the use of masks. The. passages have been already quoted 
by Professor Bosanquet [op. cit.). Pollux (iv. 104), speaking of Laconian 

•r Patio, ii. 2. H: vii. 20. 11. 
l * He A rtf Port if a, 277. 

1T SuiUnK, a.t'. Opfaiifo^. 

*• Virg. Georgies, ii. .'is". 

Snidns, s.v. Qtoir.f. 

*° tiuidM, ».v. XoiptXoj. 


11 Lt> lias*. As. Min. 92, inscription (rom 
Tu'js; Arch. Zcit. xxiv. p. 170, Fig. 13, 
reliefs from theatre ef Dionysus; Reisch. 
Or. tYrrhgrsehrnke^ ll'rfft. .1 rfH.-Epxj. 
AMmndi. viii. pp. 140, 140, Figs. 13, 14; 
Lysias, Dowd. v. (1‘Dii, 700. 
l » B.S.A. xii. p. 330. 
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danc**, says:— kctI (kipuAAtKd, t 6 p£v sOpriwa BapuAAkov, TTpoccopxoC/vro 
6 i yuvaiKts ’ApT£pu6i Kai ’AttoAAgovi. 

Hesychius mentions the same dances under the word ppv;5aAiya: — 
tt pocrcoTTov yt/vaiKEiov TrepiTiStTGi Kai yuvaiKtia iudrria ev8e6t/rai, oOtv Kai 
t as uaypa? ( 7 uaryAdSas) (JpuAMya? KaXouai ActKcovg^ Trap a t 6 yeXoIou Kai 
alaypov. 6 PivQoov Tf|v opxpcrrpiav. Again under |3pvAAix KrTC d : ol 
odaypd TrpoacoTrda -TTEpmOtnevoi ywaixela xai Oiavovs afiovrss. Again 
kOvGiov, kvAivCiov, and KupiQpa are described a- irpoowirria £v/Atva, and 
KupiTTof: oi ^x OVT£ 5 ta £uAtva Ttpoacoircla Korra ‘l-raAiav Kai fopTAjovTts 
Tfj KopuGaAiqc ytAoiaoTaf. 

Artemis Korythuliu hud a temple at Sparta near the Tiaaus* 1 or Tiasa. 
Is it possible that koto ’ItoAiov is a corruption of the same title ? We find 
the same won! in KopuffaAiorptai which Hesychius explains as al xopevcvaai 
TT) KopuQaAia Ota. Other orgiastic dances in honour of Artemis are known 
at Dera or Deroiwi on Tiiygetiw,** and at. Caryae 38 in lao-onia, besides the 
KOp6a£ in Elis.We have further mention in Athenaeus 14 of dances at 
Sparta by Sixr|Aicrrdi who seem t.o have portrayed Rccncs r>l comedy. In 
this connexion, we hear of TTpocwireta utOitovToov, and Pollux 2 * gives a 
long list of lamouian (land's which is of cnnsidorahle importance : f|v 8f tivo 
Kai AaxxoviKa SpyrinaTa, 6ia MaAta^ - ZtiAr|voi 6’ f|oav, Kai vrr’ auxois 
Z&Tupoi, Cruoxpopa ipyoi/pEvoi. xal i9up(3oj ftrl AtovOaca, Kai KanuonriSes 
ftt’ ’Ap-rtpiSi, Kai ^pudAixa (or fkxpvAAiKd), to uiv eOpppa BpuaAtxov, etc. 
He then goes oil to describe the dances of comic pfppais, of old men leaning 
on sticks, of boys stealing fruit, etc. These latter arc evidently the same as 
the dances of the 8iKt|Aicrra[ of Athenaeus. 

Ir will be noticed that there is some confusion in our authorities as to the 
sex <>i the dancers of |3c:puAAiKa. Hesychius calls thorn male. Pollux female. 
Probably the latter is confusing the regular maiden-choruses to Artemis, such 
as were danced at; the sanctuaries of Korvthalia and Karyai, with the definitely 
comic or obscene dances danced by male performers in female costume for 
Artemis (presumably Artemis Orthia). There seem to have been different 
types of these dances: the fiapuAAiK<& or {3puoaAtya for Artemis, the dances 
of satyrs and Sileni. presumably for Dionysus, and the iOuufku. also for 
Dionysus, which may have been a variant of the latter class. 

It emerges as clear, at any rate, from our rather confused authorities that 
orgiastic dances were danced for Artemis in ancient times by men disguised 
in feminine masks, which were made of wood and known as KupiOpa. 

3. Apolrojmu! mask.*. An important ancient, use for masks was to hang 
them from trees as votive offerings to tree or wood divinities, with the idea 
of diverting their evil influence to a sort of lightning-conductor, which by 
swinging high up could hardly fail to attract their first and most unfavourable 

** Atht'iiiu'ti-. iv. 139. 10. 

si Honyrhiim, ».V. ; I Mi is. iii. 20. 7; !l Pirns, vi. 22. I. 

Stofili. llys. s.c. 11 Allwnafim, xiv, 02le. 

** tiecvchius, ».v. ; J W. iii. 10. 8; ** iv. 104. 

iv. 10. 0j Pollux, iv. 104; Lucian, lie Sail. 
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regard.* 7 Virgil mentions them as mcllia in a well-known and much-disputed 
passage in the Georgic*. 2 * 1 They may well Ik; the relics of more valuable 
sacrifices, as Macrobius suggests, human offerings like the Agei or the Acorn. 
Probus says the practice was of Attic origin, which need not mean more than 
that, it was found both in Greece and Italy and so goes back to immemorial 
antiquity. The only reason we could have for connecting the Spartan masks 
with oscUla is that they arc found as temple dedications. But we have no 
reason to sup|>osc that they hung as apotropaic symbols in the temple, and 
the. true use of such symbols is out-of-doors, not in a building already protected 
by its sanct ity. 

Apotropaic masks appear in many other surroundings, from tli** Medusa on 
Athena’s aegis to the little ugly masks in potters’ ovens and under amphora 
handles. They are universal charms against the evil eye, and for this pur[K>se 
their efficacy is increased by their ugliness. In the latter point at any rate the 
.Spartan masks show considerable similarity with this class. 

4. We need hardly consider the votive masks connected with disease and 
its cure.** Artemis Orthia was not a healing goddess, nor can we suppose that 
her votaries suffered only from facial diseases. 

5. Honorific masks offered ns votives are recorded in many inscriptions,* 0 
but these would never be grotesque, and so can have no connexion with I lie 
Spartan series. 


5. General Conclusions. 

By a comparison of the Spartan masks as classified with the main analogies 
for the use of musks in antiquity we can mine to some final conclusions about 
their use. 

The. most important class of masks used in Sparta was dearly that of the 
KupiOpa used in the [JapvAAiKOC PpvSaAiya dances in honour of Artemis. 
The whole of our ‘ Old Women’ and a large number of the 1 Caricatures ’ might 
be described as Kupifipa of * ugly old women,’ and we need have no hesitation 
in connecting them with the dance described bv Bollux and Hesyehius. The 
‘Satyr’ type seems naturally connected with the satyr-dance mentioned by 
Pollux, and the ' Gorgon- might belong to one or other of the Spartan dances, 
hut it would he difficult to connect the ‘Youths,’ ‘Warriors’ or ‘ Portraits’ 
with any of which we have knowledge. 

We have always to remember that the Kupifipcr were wooden according 
to tile testiiuouy of Ilesychius. This at once suggests doubts as to the actual 
use of the terracotta masks found in the sanctuary of Artemis. Not only 
would clay masks be uncomfortable to dance in, and very apt to break under the 
sway of orgiast ic emotion, but, as we have seen in the description above, many 
of the Spartan masks have nose and mouth unpierced, while some have even 

JT MuorobiuH, i. 7. 31. I. 7, ntr.; in /Wlepieion, I.G. »».*, 1333, l. 4s 

** ii. WJ -306 Mill Prnhiw, lae. in AmphiAntion, ijQ. vn. 303, I. IIS. 341IK. 

21 House, Ur. Voltvt. Offering*, pp. 210- 1. 20: TIh.Ix-s, it. 2424. t. 10; in Heroion 

2H.no/rjt. at Samoa. Curtiun, Sanut*, (1; Stuinutiailes. 

w In treasury of Athena, I.G. i.*, 276, JasnowSt. i. 2 IK tfj. 
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the eyes blocked (e.g LXII, 1). The majority of the masks are too small to be 
used even by children, and many have no holes for fastening. 

We cannot, then, conclude that, the masks found in the sanctuary were the 
actual dancing masks, even where they are large enough and adapted for 
wearing, fn such cases they are sim-plv closer and more faithful copies repro¬ 
ducing even the holes for the fastening strings. The terracotta masks must 
be copies of the dancing masks, votive copies offered to Artemis bv the dancers 
while the originals remained in the owners’ possession. Clay masks finely 
finished and coloured would lx* acceptable temple gifts. Thus a custom of 
dedicating masks would grow up in connexion with the dances, anil we may 
attribute all the ‘Old Women,’ some of the ‘Caricatures/ and posxiblv the 
* Satyrs ’ to this practice. 

But if a practice of dedicating masks once came into existence, it is highly 
probable, that it would soon be extended beyond its original scope. Most 
Spartan households would possess Satyr or Gorgon masks (or apotmpaic 
purposes. They would soon acquire the habit, of dedicating these also. 31 In 
this manner some * Satyrs,’ all the ‘ Gorgons.’ and the rest of the ‘ Caricatures ’ 
would come into existence A further stage of development is reached when 
the idea comes into being that any mask is an acceptable votive offering 
quite apart from orgiastic or apotropoic meanings, and so the types of 
‘ Youths ’ and ‘ Warriors ’ were elaborated. The final stage is reached bv those 
masks in which we must surely boo a primitive type of portraiture. 

If this theory is correct, the Spartan mask-series follows a simple line of 
thought on the part of the dedicators. 

1. The object itself is dedicated. 

2. A clay reproduction of the object takes its place. 

3. Clay reproductions of similar objects. 

4. Any analogous object, now representative of the dedicator himself. 

5. An object more closely connected with the individual dedicator. 

Finally, we meet with the n mint lire masks, which are merelv symbolic of 
the larger votives. 

It is probable that we have no example at Sparta of the actual orgiastic 
masks, anil it is in fact very likely that most of the psychological development 
suggested above took place before the great hulk of the deposit accumulated in 
the sixth century. At any rate we have an undoubted mask of the * Warrior’ 
type among the earliest of all, a fact which suggests that fivo, at any rate, 
of the seven classes were in existence in the seventh century. 

It is possible that the ‘Youths’ and the ‘Portraits’ devekquxl about 
600 B.C., and with them tlx- development came to an end. Soon afterwards, 
not later than 560 u.c., degeneration set in and we find a gradual deterioration 
iu technique both of modelling and of decoration. Ai the same time the 

31 Cf. Aristoph. 6'm«, (Frag. 1.31. Ko« h). bog)* masks. Thus wo find in Attains bogy 
This passage ilooa not rotor to dramatic mink* dedicated alongside i>t (toitumv 
masks, as Homo suppose* [dr. l oiter dramatic luuakh. 

Offering*, p. 102), but certainly toapotropuic 
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tendency to produce obviously usi'i.ss masks (already present in the seventh 
century, of. XLVIII. 3), increases, aud eyes, mouth and nose cease more and 
more to be pierced. Masks become flatter and smaller anil finally sink into 
miniatures. 

The art-liistorv ol the Spartan masks, such as it is. fits admirably into the 
general scheme as outlined in other departments of Spartan art.. We know from 
ample evidence that Spartan art developed early in the eighth century and that 
a great skill in ivory-working was very soon attained. As a whole, however, 
we may say that the more specifically local products of Spartan art, pottery, lead 
figurines, bone-plaques, etc., grew to excellence during the seventh century and 
culminated about the year (500 b.c.. when the new temples to Artemis Ortl.ia 
and Athena ('halkioikos were built. The masks arc at their best during 
Laconian III, from GOO—350 b.c., and afterwards there sets in a rapid 
decline, which wo must certainly connect with the growing militarism of 
Sparta. 

The excavations at Sparta have thrown much new light upon the art of 
Sparta On the one hand we have the ivories, executed with a sureness and 
finesse equal to the finest Ionian work; on the other the masks, done with a 
bold and sketchy vigour that- disdains detail and revels in the grotesque and 
the macabre. Among many pieces that lie will dismiss as barbarous aud rude 
the critic will find examples like LV, 1, LV, 2 and LVIII, 3 exhibiting an extra¬ 
ordinary skill iu realistic, i£ exaggerated, sculpture. For the early sixth 
century in Greece it would he as hard to rival the vigour of this typical 
Lacedaemonian work in terracotta as it is hard in the seventh to rival its delicate 
ivory-carving, and, when we remember that Spartan art ends in the generation 
which saw the beginning of (lie art of Athens, we may well regret the political 
considerations that turned Sparta into a barracks. 

G. Lie KINS. 


APPENDIX 

Classification of Masks 

The masks may be divided into seven types and numerous subdivisions 

A. Clean-shaven, bald, wrinkled ty|>e, probably female—‘ Old Women.’ 

B. Normal unbearded male type—‘ Youths.’ 

C. Normal bearded male type—* Warriors.’ 

I). Realistic tvpe— 1 Portraits.’ 

K. Satyric type with pointed ears—‘ Satyrs/ 

F. Medusa type with protruding tongue and tusks—‘ Gorgous.’ 

G. Fantastic exaggerations and grotesques—‘ Caricatures.’ 

Of the many thousand fragments of masks, the majority were too small 
and indeterminate to admit of classification, but altogether over HOD pieces have 
been divided among the seven types enumerated above. Of these nearly 120 
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arc more or less complete and have received a museum number. These 120, 
together with rattier more than 200 others, aflorded material for the further 
subdivisions which are described below, but about 450 could not with certainty 
be classified in the subdivisions, although they could be arranged under 
the seven main types. These three classes are referred to below as a, (3 
and y. 

a gives us about 120 large pieces with museum numbers; 

(3, about 200 fragments which have proved capable of subdivision into 
sub types, but have no distinguishing number; 

y, about 500 smaller fragments which have proved capable of division 
under the seven main types but not of subdivision. 

l'he following table gives a brief conspectus of the classification by 
types:— 



a: Largo 

0: T'iotc* largo 

y : Small 




piece*. 

enough to bo 

piaoH, 



Typo. 


das sified. 



Total 

A 

in 

77 

174 

wm 

280 

B 

7 

13 

10 

mm 

30 

0 

14 

.71 

167 

cs 

232 

D 

5 

.7 

— 

cs 

10 

E 

« 

3 

61 

« 

75 

F 

10 

3 

— 


1.7 

a 

44 

77 

20 

- 

150 


121 

230 

450 

a 

SOI 


Many of these fragments being small may very well Lave come front 
the same mask, and to calculate the total number of masks from the Orthia 
site, the only way of arriving at a minimum estimate was to count the noses. 
Or these 603 could be distinguished, and fragments, therefore, of at least that 
minimum number of masks have Insen recovered from the shrine. These 603 
noses cannot nil be classified under the seven types; they can only bo roughly 
divided into 375 more or less human noses (i.e. Types A -D) and 228 grotesque 
noses (t.e. Types K-G). Since many of the noses are, no doubt, missing, and 
many masks must be represented by only a few tiny fragments, wc shall not be 
far wrong in estimating that at least one thousand masks are represented by 
the several thousand fragments recovered in the excavations. 

Many, probably the majority, of the masks were made by hand, but we have 
evidence of the existence of a number of moulds from which replicas wore 
turned out according to the ordinary methods of ancient terracottas. In all 
26 moulds have been distinguished, which, becuusc they include the nose, 
evidently belong to separate masks. There are indications of 10 other moulds, 
tint-, as these do not include the nose, the masks in question may well have 
been made from the 20 already identified. The 26 moulds account for 258 
masks out of the minimum of 603. The other 315 would seem to be made by 
hand. 

J.H.S.—StTlTI.KMKNT V 
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The following list gives the moulds with the number of masks from such 
and the types to which they belong ;— 


Mould. 

Typo. 

NumhiT of masks. 

I. 

A 

15 

II. 

•a 

IS 

III. 

if 

8 

IV. 

»» 

15 

V. 

ii 

2 

Y 1 

n 

23 

VII. 

ii 

20 

VIII. 

c 

2 

IX. 

M 

2 

X. 

•» 

6 

XI. 

B or C 

11 

XII. 

M 

2« 

zm. 

M 

5 

XTV. 

II 

52 

XV. 

II 

18 

XVI. 

D 

3 

XVII. 

E 

3 

XVTT1. 

F 

2 

XIX. 

0 

2 

XX. 

If 

2 

XXI. 

II 

3 

XXII. 

II 

« 

Will. 

II 

4 

XX1Y. 

99 

4 

XXV. 

• 1 

4 

XXVT. 

• t 

11 

258 


Besides these 26 separate moulds including noses, nine moulds, from which 
ears were made, have been distinguished :— 


XXVII. 

E 

4 

left ears 

v, >:vm. 

„ 

2 

• • 

XXTX. 

99 

2 

ft 

XXX •* 

99 

4 

right oar*. 

XXXI. 

•• 

2 

H 

XXXTI. 


2 


XXXIII. 

B oc 0 

3 

loft OATS. 

XXXI v. 

• • 

2 

•• 

XXXV. 

9 * 

2 

right earn. 


One mould for the hair on the forehead of a mask has been observed. 

XXXVT. B or C 4 looks of hair. 

We can now proceed to the full description of the masks as they fall under 
the above classification, and also to the subdivisions under the main seven 
types. 


" Moulds XXY11 and XXX belong together. 
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Type a. (Pis. XLVII-XLIX.) (32 a, 75 179y.) Moulds I-VII. ‘01.1 

Women.’ 

There are seven subdivisions of Type A. 

i. Iho largest subdivision consists of the barbarous-looking version shown 
in XLV1I, 1 and 3, made from two different moulds showing slightly different 
representations of very much the same face. The mask shown in XLVIT, I is 
life-size, with eyes and mouth pierced and with holes at intervals round the 
rim. It might, therefore, conceivably have been worn (of. p. 17b), thorn'll the 
nose is usually not sufficiently hollowed ont. This sub-type must have been 
tin- most popular of nil the different kinds of Spartan masks. I to two moulds 
yield 33 examples, represented bv a nnd p fragments, and a verv large number 
of the y fragments seem to belong to it. It occurs throughout tho whole 
scries, and examples from Mould If were found both above and below the sand 
level. Mould I lias five and ten examples in varying degrees of preservation. 
.Mould 11 (XLVII, 3) differs slightly in several respects. Its forehead wrinkles 
urn straight and its face is rather longer and narrower. The mouth is not 
pierced through, the noso and chin are unwrinkled, and instead of holes round 
the edge it has a thick raised rim Since neither mouth nor nose are pierced, 
this mask could not have been worn. Eighteen examples (fia and 12 (J) have 
been distinguished in which there are some slight variations, as the rim is not 
universally present. This rim might have been used for holding up the mask. 

Besides the examples from Moulds I and if some eleven other fragments 
(ti a, 5 P) can be classed under this sub-type. 

ii. The second subdivision differs from the first in the shape of the cheek 
wrinkles. In i. these follow roughly the prominence of tho cheeks. In ii. 
they are partly horizontal and partly vertical without nnv connexion with the 
anatomy, l'hey thus show a rather different system of decoration, con¬ 
ventional instead of natural, and are probably of later origin Three fragments 
of this sub-tyjHj (1 a, 2 p) have, been identified as front the same mould, 
classed above as Mould III. 

iii. Another subdivision is formed of the masks from Mould IV, of which 
there are 15 (4 a, II P). All the examples from this mould were found above 
tbe sand-layer, but some other varieties of the. same sub-type come from below 
it. This sub-type shows a mask with a more pointed chin than tho preceding 
examples and a shaped wrinkle round the mouth, which is pierced. The 
cheekbones are high and the mouth is grinning. Along the crown of tho head 
is a low ridge, and a few incisions on the brow indicate hair (XLIX, 2). 

Tho above three sulalivisions are life-size or nearly so. The four following 
are smaller, especially Nos. v-vii. 

iv. Three examples of ‘ Old Women * can be classed together in a sub¬ 
division as they are practically without wrinkles round the nose or mouth. 
Two of these (both a) come from Mould V and were found above the sand, 
while a variety rather smaller in size (XLVIII, I) was found below it. 

v. After i. this is the commonest of the ‘ Old Women ’ subdivisions. 
XLVIII, 2 gives one of the twenty-three examples from Mould VI (7 a, lf> p). It 
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is very much smaller than life size, and shows a long oval face with a high broad 
forehead. The cheeks are modelled naturalisticallv and with sonic success and 
the wrinkles arc* confined to the forehead. Some, of the copies show a rim 
similar to, hut smaller than, that which appears in XLVIf, 3, and in addition 
to the rim there is a series of small holes round the edge. Another mask 
from the same mould is shown in XLVIII, 3, which is of interest, since it 
shows the variations possible in two casts from a single mould. 

In XLVIII, 3 it will be noticed that the forehead wrinkles arc harder and 
deeper as well as of a slightly different shnpe. The rim round the edge is 
larger, and inc isions have been made round the chin to indicate a stubbly beard. 
Other replicas from this mould show other slight variations (cf. p. 1613. n. 9). 

vi. There arc twenty replicas of a small mould (Mould VI1) showing little 
more than, the nose and eve and cheekbone of an ‘ Old Woman ’ sub-type 
(2 a, 18 p), characterised hy rather broad flat, wrinkles and an open mouth. 
The fabric is thiu. XLIX, 1 shows a variant which belongs to the same, 
division, though it does not come from the actual mould. There is a strained, 
painful expression about- the mask which distinguishes it from some of the others. 

vii. These examples (all fi) are similar in appearance but have the mouth 
shut. 

This completes the subdivisions of Type A. or the ‘ Old Women.* But 
besides the 112 pieces which have been subdivided, there arc some 171 others 
which belong to the general tvpc, mainly on the evidence of their bald, wrinkled 
foreheads and pronounced parietal bones. 

Ti/pr H. (Pis. L, LI.) 7 a, 13 0, l»y. Mould XXXVI, Moulds XI XV, 
XXX11I-XXXV. • Youths.* 

i. The archaic type of 4 Youth ’ is shown in L, 1 , and another example 
in LI, 2 (both slightly tilted to flic left of the vertical). Unfortunately both 
these fragments are of foreheads and might conceivably belong to bearded 
heads. The arrangement of tile Imir, however, is unparalleled in any of 
the bearded heads, consisting, as it does, of a sort of scalloped fringe with 
small locks in front. It seems safe, therefore, to interpret the incisions in 
front of the ear of L, 1 as short whiskers and not as a heard and to class 
these fragments and nine others of a similar type (in all 4 a, 7 P) as a more 
archaic subdivision of the ‘ Youths ’ rather than as a class of * Warriors.’ 
Since, however, in no case is the lower part of the face preserved, it must 
remain dubious to which type they belong. It is to he noticed that thissub- 
fcyj>e contains masks which cover far more of the top of the head than any of 
the ‘ Old Women.’ They are life-sixe and might conceivably have been worn. 
The modelling is straightforward and normal on archaic lines and no wrinkles 
arc permitted. Mould XXXVI of locks of hair, from which we Imve four 
examples, belongs to this subdivision, and some of the other dubious moulds 
should also perhaps lie included. Bui in the numbers given above thesu 
doubtful pieces are omitted. Three more examples are shown in L,2 and 3 
and LI, 1 (also tilted a little to the left). 
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ii. The second variety of this tyjxi is certainty later in style ami is also 
smaller in size. Niue fragments (3a, Op) can be classified. LI, 3 shows a 
typical example. It is under life size and neither mouth nor nose is pierced. 
In spite of holes at the edges, it could not have been worn in any circumstances, 
and is therefore a clear example of u pure votive without the possibility of use 
(cf. p. 175). Its simple character calls for no comment. 

iii. The third subdivision of Type It hardly belongs to the regular series of 
masks, consisting as it does of miniatures certainly much later in date which 
are a survival rather than a continuation of the regular series. Examples 
of these miniatures, of which very considerable numbers were found with 
fjucnnuin VI |*ottery, are shown on XXXVIII, 0-11, among the terracotta 
figurines; see also p. 153. They are not included in the numbers given for 
the type (cf. H.8.A. xiv. p. 72). 

Tyye C. (Pis. LII-LIV.) 14cc, 51 p, 167y. Moulds VIII X. ? XI XV, 

XXXIII XXXV. ‘Warriors.’ 

i. The first subdivision of * Warriors ’ is characterised by a high crest' on 
which traces of paint are frequently visible. Examples are shown in LII and 
LI1I, 1. Some seventeen pieces (5 a, 12 P) belong to the class and arc all very 
flatly modelled and very thin. The features are superficial and formal. The 
example in LIU, 1 gives the best idea of the face. The mouth is not pierced, 
and in this instance there is no possibility of wearing the mask, as the under- 
part of the head carries up the line of the beard nr chin-piece at the back. It 
resembles, therefore, a hollow terracotta head rather than a mask. Another 
peculiarity of this mask is its dead grey, almost black, colour due to a mistake 
in firing. The triangular moustache is modelled in a very conventional manner. 
It may be said of this whole ‘ Warrior type that the greater number arc poorly 
modelled and therefore, on technical evidence, late in date. Even if the'type 
existed early, its popularity was certainly later than that of the more violent 
types. 

ii. The second subdivision includes masks of a rather thicker fabric with 
a roll over the forehead, which may indicate cither the hair or the rim of the 
helmet. Examples are shown in LIII, 2 (one of two easts, la, 1 p, from 
Mould VIII) and LIII, 3. IleTe again the mouth is not pierced. These 
examples show another feature not uncommon among the Spartan masks, a 
bearded face without a moustache (cf. also XLVIII, 3). We are. reminded of the 
so-called Lvcurgan rhrira ,** but it is ns well to remember that the feature is 
by no means universal even among the warriors. There are. in fact, as many 
cases of the presence ns <>f the absence of the moustache (cf. LIU, 1). 

iii. The next sub-type is shown in LIV. No. 1 gives one of two examples 
(1 a, 1 P) from Mould IX. There uru u few other varieties of this subdivision, 
which is easily distinguished by its shaven upper lip and widely projecting 
whiskers. Tko mouth is again unpierced and the nose is short aud stumpy. 

s * Plutarch. MomUa, I 1580 u. uf| tptiKtr 5 9. tuiotcOai i6v nOoianz w*t irpco4x uv T °!s 

Parana xal ira)8«o6ai TOf{ wSpais Clroinmn i, roitoif. 
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Small circular pupils nro pierced in an oval eye. The mask is little under 
life-size. 

iv. Fight fragments (I a, 7 |3) belong to n sub type in which the roll over 
the forehead is more carefully incised. These incisions may serve as an 
argument for the interpretation of this roll as hair rather than a helmet. 

v Four fragments (1 a, 3 (3) show a shorter crest and two ridges below it-. 
Sorne o£ these have the top of the head or helmet shown extending some way 
hark from the forehead. 

vi. Another class with a short diadem has sharp projecting eyebrows 
instead of the usual flat forehead modelling. There are thirteen fragments 
(2a. lip). 

vii. Finally, we have a subdivision of seven pieces (2 a. 5 P) like the lust, 
except that the eyebrows arc heavy and blank. 

Mould X belongs to Type C, but it. is uncertain to which subdivision we 
should assign it. There are six pieces (all y) showing a rather stiffly brushed 
back moustache and beard. 

It is uncertain whether Moulds Xi-XV, small pieces with nose only, and 
Moulds XXXTTT XXXV. ears only, belong to Types B or C. 

Type I). (PI. LV.) 5 a, 5 p. ? Mould XVI. ‘ Portraits.’ 

'The few masks of this type are individuals and aro discussed above in the 
main chapter. 

Type E. (PI. LVI, 1.) Go, 8p, «1 y. Moulds XVII, XXVII XXXII. 

‘ Satyrs.’ 

The fifth type falls into three subdivisions which are probably chrono¬ 
logical in order. 

i. Four masks (2 a. 2 3) are peculiar on account of their exaggerated 
bulbous, bottle-nosed features and grotesque appearance. Three of these 
come from Mould XVII. All are life-size and wearable. Xu Satyr masks 
were found below the sand, but the vigorous modelling of this sub type 
indicates an early sixth-century origin. 

ii. The second subdivision is milder in type and consists of two masks 
(both a), one of which is shown in LVI, 1. Apart from the ears and the 
bulging cheeks this mask is not particularly abnormal. The mouth is not 
pierced. The mask is of a thin fabric and well modelled. Tt wan painted 
red all over and a good deni of the colour is still preserved. 

iii. The third subdivision is flatter and shows much less modelling. On 
technical grounds it seems later, and none of the masks are adapted for use. 
Of its ten fragments (3a. 7 p), three have short (at ears, two short pointed 
ears, and the rest longer pointed ears. Red paint is preserved on most of 
them. 

The sixty-one fragments Ixdnnging to this type cannot he subdivided. 
They consist almost entirely of ears, and six moulds, XXVII-XXXU, comprise 
between them sixteen pieces. 
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Type F. (PL LVI, 2, 3.) 10 a, 5 p. Mould XVIII. ' Gorgons.’ 

i. The first subdivision consists of LVI, 2 and four other fragments (3 a 
altogether) of similar style. They are flat, well finished, and brilliantly painted 
in purple, brown and black. They certainly present the mast archaic appear¬ 
ance of all the Spartan masks and show considerable resemblance to a rough 
wood-carving, hut they can hardly be earlier than 550, since the technique of 
their painting agrees best, with that of Ijaooninn IV vases. In the case of 
LVI, 2, mouth, eyes and nostrils are pierced, but apart from its diminutive 
size the mask could not, Ik: worn, because the nose is not hollowed behind. 
Whiskers and a beard are shown but no moustache. Wrinkles are indicated 
on the side of the nose by paint, while the hair is reudered by stripes and 
circles on the fore hear! It is a very masculine Gorgon. There are holes 
round the side of the musk, but on this, as on many other small masks, they 
can hardly have had any useful purpose beyond that of suspension. Many 
masks have no holes at all. It would seem then that in many cases at any 
rate they are merely n traditional survival. 

Another mask of similar appearance but without colour falls into this 
subdivision. 

ii. The second sub-type consists of two replicas (both a) from Mould 
XVIII, one of which is shown in LVI, 3. This mask is too small to wear and 
neither mouth nor nose is pierced. It is too fragmentary for determining the 
existence of holes. The style of this mask is not so primitive as the former 
Gorgons, and it show's a curious spiral decoration on the checks. Traces of 
ml paint are to be seen. 

iii. Another sub-type consists of six pieces (3 a. 3 P) of more realistic 
appearance. They ore unfortunately mere fragments. 

iv. One fragment differs from the others by its much smaller size, and by 
the transformation of its tongue into a short pointed beard. The latter pecu¬ 
liarity appears also in a larger badlv painted piece. These masks arc probably 
late and duo to u misconception, of the modeller. 

Tyjtc G. (Pis. LVII-LXII.) 44 a. 77 p, 29 y. Moulds XIX-XXVI. 

* Caricatures.* 

The following represents an attempt at classification :— 

i. Unwrinkled. n. Sub-human (i.e. with s mia resemblance to human 

appearance). 
h. Entirely grotesque. 

ii. Wrinkled. a. Sub-human. 

b. Caricatures of * Old Women.’ 

c. Caricatures of * Warriors ’ 
tl. Caricatures of ‘ Satyrs.’ 

e. Entirely grotesque. 

Even with these subdivisions there are considerable variations under the 
headings and replicas from the same mould are rare. The eight moulds are 
represented by only thirty two examples. 
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i. a lias to be further subdivided into three small classes :— 

(1) A class of flat painted masks with whiskers resembling F. i, but without 
the typical Gorgon's tongue. Two of these (both a) come from Mould XIX. 

(2) Koine, thin masks of grotesque but not grossly exaggerated appearance. 
Two moulds fall under this bead :—Mould XX shows a mask with bulging fat 
cheeks (LVIII, 1). Of it we have two examples (both p), ami two other 
fragments resemble it (LVIII, 2). Mould XXI has three examples (I cx, 2 p) 
ami is distinguished by a species of watt les growing out of the neck. 

(3) There are three good examples of a thicker, coarser type of mask, one 
of which is shown in LVII. 1. This mask is covered with blackish-blue paint 
and shows a brutal facial type with a markedly aquiline nose. There is con¬ 
siderable vigour in the modelling. There are holes for fastening, but the mask 
is only medium sire and could hardly have been worn. 

i. b. This sub-type of uuwrinkled grotesque masks is numerous and varied 
in type. There arc thirty-two a and p members of the subdivision, but no 
two are from the same mould. 

(1) LVII, 2 shows a curious and quite perfect specimen. Mouth and eyes 
are pierced, but the nose is not hollowed aud there are no fastening boles. 
It might, have been hold before the face by the beard. but it is really too small 
aud the eyes are too close together, for actual use. Its flat aud hardly modelled 
surface loolcs very primitive, but it. belongs to the same big post-sand deposit 
as most of the finer examples. 

(2) LVIII, 3shows another perfect and very fine mask of a purely grotesque 
description. It is pierced at eyes, nose and mouth, and has holes round the 
rim, but could hardly fit any save a very small face. The dull greenish clay 
increases the repulsive character of its expression, which seems to be a realistic 
attempt to express violent insanity. Other masks iliai fall under this heading 
are:— 

(3) Three flat-faced toothless fragments. 

(1) Three ferocious creatures with numerous teeth. 

(5) Five fragments with ridgy bectly brows, and 

(fi) Kix miniature demons of n later fifth-centurv type. 

Some thirteen other small fragments belong to Type G, i. without dis¬ 
tinction between its headings. 

ii. a. About, a dozen masks (6 or) belong to a sub-human class, but are 
distinguished from i. a. by their wrinkles. LfX, 1 shows one of these, a face 
not grossly exaggerated except for the wrinkles. The mask is unpainted 
except for a black stripe running round the face. A curious mask of a Mon¬ 
golian typo is shown in LX, 2. Here the wrinkles are wide and deep instead 
of the fine scratches of LIX. 1. Both masks are life-size, but LX, 2 has no 
paint on it. It hna, however, a fragmentary replica and so provides our 
evidence for the existence of Mould XXII. Both LX, 1 and 3 are of similar 
type. 

ii. b. Eleven masks (7 or. 4 p) appear to belong to a subtype caricaturing 
the. wrinkles of the * Old Women.* LXI, 1 shows a very large mask of this kind 
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which is in excellent condition, over life-size, and without any paint. Eyes, 
mouth and nose are pierced, and it has fastening holes so that it could he used. 
While it shows the bald, clean-shaven face of Type A. its wrinkles arc not 
realistic, hut. purely grotesque. 

ii. c. Another small class of eight masks (4 a) appears to caricature the 
‘ Warriors.’ LXI, 2 shows a small mask on which hair, eyebrows and beard 
are roughly incised. This is a later mask belonging to the fifth century and 
is very Imdly made. Tito clay is durk rod and there is no paint. The other 
members of this class show more exaggerated wrinkles. 

ii. d. There are six satyric caricatures (2 a) which are too grossly 
grotesque to fall under Tvpc K. LXII, 1 shows a very fino and complete 
mask belonging to this class. The ridgy forehead and the curious mouth show 
a broad simplicity in designing the grotesque. Here we. have another good 
instance of a purely votive mask which can never have been used, as it is no¬ 
where pierced and has no holes for suspension. It is also a clour ease of free 
modelling, since its shape precludes the possibility of a mould. 

ii. r. There remains a class of purely fantastic musks, a good exam pi" <>| 
which is shown in LXII, 2. Tho appearance of this mask is merely terrifying 
ami bogy-liko without any apparent effort at caricaturing other types. Some 
twenty-six examples (G a. 20 (3) fall under this head, and six of them preserve 
clear traces of paint, while tho other twenty are unpainted. LXII, 2 was 
found in two pieces, one close under the X. wall of the temple, the other on 
the other side of the nrena. Both were below tho sand-layer, and the mask is 
therefore one of the earliest we possess. With these we may put the 
fantastically cut heard and lower jaw shown in LXII, 3. The top right hand 
edge of tliis is a finished, not a broken, edge, so that this piece suggests that 
sometimes a false beard, possibly accomjKinied by a false nose, was used 
instead of a mask. 

Four more moulds of noses, XXHI-XXVf, belong to G. ii. and'eomprise 
twenty-five fragments. 

In concluding this classification it may be of use to the possible visitor to 
the Sparta Museum to add a list of the numbered masks (the a class) with 
the typos and moulds to which they belong. 
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Xo. 

Type. 

Mould. 

Plato. 

N". 

Type. 

Mould. 

Plato. 

1. 

A. i. 

1 . 

(xlvii. 1) 

14. 

IV i. (t) 

XXX\ 1 


*. 

A. v. 

VT. 

(xlviii, 2) 

18, 

C. i. 


(Iii. It 

3. 

A. vi. 


(xlfcc, I> 

IB. 

C. ii. 

vm. 

(liii. 2) 

4 . 

A. iv. 

V. 

(xlviii, I) 

17. 

C. iii. 

IX. 

hv, 1 

3. 

A. v. 

VI. 


IS. 

A. vi. 

vu. 


B. 

A. v. 



10. 

0. i. a. 

XXI. 


7. 

O. ii. b. 



20. 

O. i. 



8. 

A. v. 

VI. 


21. 

(1. iv. 



0. 

A. iv. 

V. 


22. 

C. vi. 



10. 

A. iii. 

IV. 


23. 

1). 


(lv, 1) 

n. 

11. i. 


(Lit 

23n. 

T). 

XVI. 

(lv. 8) 

12. 

13. ii. 


(1L31 

24. 

D. 


(lv, 2) 

13. 

TV i. 


(H. 2) 

25. 

D. 
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Museum. 




So. 

Type. 

Mould. 

Piute. 

No. 

Type. 

Moult). 

Plate. 

2H. 

1 

XVII. 


73a. 

G. 



27. 

1 


(lvi. i> 

73k. 

G. i. a. 

XIX. 


28. 

F. ii. 

XV! 11. 

(Ivi. 3) 

74. 

A. i. 

n. 


20. 

F.li. 

XVIU. 


74 a. 

A.i. 

I. 


30. 

F. iii. 



74b. 

A. i. 

I. 


SI. 

1 


(lvi. 2) 

74c. 

A.i. 

T. 


Sin. 

F.l. 


(lix. 2) 

74lt. 

A. 



32. 

0. i. *. 

XIX. 


74r. 

A. 



33. 

G. i.ft. 


(MU, 3 

75. 

A. iii. 

IV. 


34. 

G. i. 6. 


(lvii. 2) 

78. 

G. ii. a. 



35. 

G.l.«. 


(lvii. 1) 

76a. 

G.i.ft. 



30. 

t;. i.ft. 



7«n. 

G.U.ft. 



37. 

TO. It. el. 



76o. 

G. ii. ft. 



38. 

G. i. ft. 



7flu. 

G. ii. a. 



30. 

G.i.ft. 



77. 

A.i. 

II. 

(xlvu, 3) 

40. 

C. Si. 



78. 

A. i. 

II. 


41. 

G. it. c. 



79. 

A. v. 

VI. 

(xlviii. 3) 

12. 

G.li.ft. 



80. 

A.i. 



43. 

A.l. 



81. 

A. v. 

VI. 


44 

A. i. 

rr. 


82. 

G. ii. a. 

XXII. 

(lx. 2) 

45. 

A. vS. 

vir. 


83. 

A.i. 



46. 

A. iii. 

IV. 


84. 

A.iv. 

V. 


47. 

A. i. 

ii. 


8,5. 

C.i. 



47a. 

A. ii. 

m. 


86. 

G. ii.«. 



48. 

C. 



87. 

B. ii. 



40. 

C. 



88. 

G.l.u. 



50. 

C. vii. 



80. 

G. i. ft. 



51. 

G. vii. 



90- 

G. ii. e. 



S3. 

c. 



01. 

F. iii. 



52a. 

B.i. ♦ 

XXXVI. 


02. 

G.I.ft. 



53. 

K. iii. 



03. 

G.i.ft. 



54. 

K. iii- 



94. 

0.1.6. 



55. 

K. iii. 



05. 

G. i. 6. 



56. 

F. i. 



06. 

G. II. a. 


(lix. 1) 

57. 

G. ii. a. 



07. 

G. ii. d. 



58. 

TO. it- 6. 



98. 

G. ii. f. 


(Ixii. 2) 

50. 

G. i. ft. 



00. 

G. ii. ft. 


(lxi. 1) 

60. 

G. i. b. 



100. 

O. ii. a. 



01. 

A. i. 



ion*. 

G. ii. a. 



02. 

A-i. 

i. 


inou. 

O. ii. a. 



83. 

A. v. 

VI. 


200. 

G. ii. d. 


(lxii, 1) 

84. 

A.l. 



210. 

A. iii. 

IV. 


65. 

A. i. 



211. 

C.v. 



60. 

D. iii. 



212. 

«. ii. ft. 



07. 

0. i. 


iliii. 1) 

213. 

D. 



68. 

O. ii. 



214. 

F. iv. 



on. 

1C. ii. 



215. 

F. iii. 



70. 

0. 



3 1 

A. v. 

VI. 


71. 

G. ii.«. 



217. 

G. i. a. 



72. 

G. ii.«. 


lxi. 2) 

2IH. 

A.l. 

II. 


73. 

U. ii. i. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CARVINGS IN SOFT LIMESTONE 

• 

A skriks of small carvings executed in a soft fuic-grained limestone was 
found: some are in the round, some in relief, and some merely incised. The 
positions in which they were found were in all cases such as to suggest a date 
very close to that of the building of the later temple. They were all, in fact, 
closely associated with the layer of sand with which the whole sanctuary was 
covered and its general level raised at the time when it was reconst it ut »*d and the 
later temple built; and tlii« we have seen was about the year 600 B.c. 1 Thus 
a number of these carvings, and some of them with inscriptions, wore found in 
the deposit associated wit h the two blocks of dressed stone which lay below the 
row of bases on the north edge of the arena. In this deposit too were found 
Laconiau 11 pottery and the corresponding types of load figurines : the deposit 
must be dated to immediately before the laving down of the sand and the 
building of the later temple. Amongst these examples were the fragmentary 
plaque with two standing warriors (No. 13), the grotesque relief of the nude man 
with a spear (No. 10), and the figure of a sphinx in the round (No. 68). The 
architectural fragment No. 61 was found in this same region, but much lower 
down, with Laconian I, Geometric and Proto-Corinthian |Mittory : this position 
is so isolated that there can be little doubt that the object had worked down 
to a level below its true position. After these pieces, several were found 
embedded in the sand itself, and amongst these was one of the two reliefs of 
eouchant lions (No. 41) which we have associated with the pediment of the 
later temple. A few examples were found immediately above the layer of 
sand. Lastly, the trial trench made in the fust year of t he exc&vat ion, running 
roughly cast and w»<st across the arena, touching the Great Altar, and cutting 
into the houses to the cast of it, yielded a certain number of those object*; 
although the circumstances of their discovery, before the stratification of the site 
had been worked out, do not allow of any close dating for them, there is no 
reason to doubt t hat they belong to the same period as t he others. The curious 
architectural carvings showing triglyphs and other ornaments (Nos. til-67) may 
also from their subject be plausibly connected with a period when building was 
being carried on, and it is indeed likely that all those objects owe their existence 
to the presence on the site of the stone brought for t he, building of the later 
temple, and wore made by the workmeu aud sculptors employed, some as 
serious votive* aud some perhaps for amusement. As the plates show, they 
arc all on a small scale, and many of them of the crudest execution. Tho 

1 V. p. 17 above. 

HI 
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iascriptions are separately treated on pp. 867 369 : regarded as carvings the 
whole series may he classed as follows : 

1. Human figures in the round. 1-11, 

2. Human figures in relief. 12 1(1. 

3. Horses in the round. 17-22. 

4. Horses in relief, 23—<10. 

fj. Lions in relief. 41-47. 

G. Miscellaneous reliefs of animals. 48-01. 

7. Plaque* with incised designs.' 55-59. 

8. Architectural carvings. 60-07. 

9. Miscellaneous carvings. 68-71. 

1. 11 tniui/t fujim'M in (he round. 

LXI1I. 1. Man squatting with his hands beneath his drawn-up knees; 
apparently broken below. The body is too crudely modelled to show any 
signs of either dress or nudity. The flowing hair escapes from below a large 
round cap; t he beard is covered with incised lines. Face flat and receding with 
wrinkled forehead ; nose broken. Height *076 m. 

2. Figure, with head gone, wrapped in a long cloak, out of which 
the left hand, now broken, protrudes. The cloak is fastened over the breast 
with a pin. A chamfer has been cut out all round the bottom of the 
skirt, as if to sink the figure into a stand, and it. is (Kissible that the. small Doric 
capital No. 03, LXXI1, which has a sinking above of the right size, was so 
used. They are shown photographed together on LXIII. Height, without 
capitul, 4)9 in. 

3. Mule figure broken at the waist. The hair falls in a mass on the 
shoulders. The dress « girt at the waist. Height 055 m. 

I. Bust, of male figure broken at the waist, and with both units anil 
face gone. No signs of drapery, but lines of chipping pass over each shoulder 
and across the breast like a collar. The iuiir hangs down behind to 
the waist in a Hat. pointed nuiss, and there are the remains of curls on the fore¬ 
head. On the top of the head there is a deep hole, which seems made to receive 
a head-dress made on a se|»m»te piece with a tenon. Such a head-dress 
is the polos photographed below the figure ; to the right t hey are shown together. 
Height of figure *155 tit. Height of head-dress, including tenon, -075 m. A 
second example of these separately made |ielos head dresses was found, hut 
unfinished. 

5. Part of a draped and girded figure with I lie arms held close to 
the sides, resembling the terracotta figures of Orthia on XXVIil-XXXI. 
In section almost circular. Broken just above the waist and near the feet. 
Height *08 m. 

6. I nfinished carving of a man either squatting down or sitting in a chair. 
Height *12 m. 

7. Front and side view. Crudely carved ithyphullic figure. The legs 
are broken off. Height. -08 m. 
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LXIV. 8. Roughly blocked-out head on a mere stump of u body; 
broken off below. Height *067 in. 

9. Two views. Figure with four faces. It consists of a roughly cylin¬ 
drical pieco of stone, *005 m. long, at one end of which are carved four 
faces and at the other a pair of rudimentary legs. Below the faces are four 
sexual organs, male ami female alternately. 

10. Fragment of an unfinished male figure worked only in front. Broken 
above and below. Height *06 m. 

11. A lump of stone, broken at both ends which is perhaps part of a 
human figure. Length -Off m. 

2. Human figures in relief. 

12. A phque -15 m. by -10 m., and -02 m. thick, with two men standing 
facing one another. The left-hand figure is nude but for a triangular 
loin-cloth of the kind worn by some of the men on the ivory reliefs; the right- 
hand man wears a shapeless garment reaching to the knees. The hair falls in a 
mat over their shoulders. Between them is a staff with a T-shaped head, which 
each of them is grasping. .In the top left corner is an inscription and in the 
top right corner there is a drilled hole (c. p. 309). 

13. The bottom left-hand corner of a plaque, on which were two standing 
warriors facing one another. Only the feet ami part of their legs and the 
ends of their sjieara remain. Although the relief is as always very flat, the 
work is more careful than usual. The height, of the fragment is *13 in., and the 
thickness of the plaque is -025 m. 

14. Much broken plaque with a crude relief of a warrior advancing 
to the left, armed with a spear and round shield. Height (complete) '035 m.; 
thickness about *035 m. 

15. Two detached fragments clearly from the same plaque. It has a 
raised border, like the ivories, and on the fragments preserved aro the 
legs aud one hand of u man advancing to the left. There was a hole in the upper 
left part. Width -095 m.; thickness -023 m. 

LXV. 1C. Plaque, complete above and below but broken on the left., 
with a grotesque nude male figure facing left and brandishing a spear or some¬ 
thing similar. The ground is only very slightly sunk, aud the outline of the 
figure is emphasised by a deep channelling. Height -022 m.; thickness -0025 in. 

3. Figures of horses in the round. 

The flatness and the thinness of these figures from back to front suggests 
that they were made from plaques of stone upon which the out line of a home 
was drawn, and from which the ground was then cut away. The last stage of 
the process would he to round oil the edges more or less, although the thinness 
of the figure from back to front must always betray the way in which they were 
made. This way of making a carving in the round by starting from a drawing 
can naturally only result, in that primitive form of statue which is only intended 
to be seen from one point of view. Its close connexion with relief carving 
should also lie noted. The sphinx (No. 08) on LXXI1I is made in the same way. 
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and the later ivory cannings have taken the same step from a relief to what is 
practically a piece of fretwork. 

17. The front part of a horse unfinished. This piece shows the 
method of procedure just described. The original outline drawing is still 
in part to be scon, as the workman had not got so far as to lmve cut away all 
the ground right up to the line; still less had he reached the later task of 
rounding of! the edges. Height *20 m.; thickness *06 m. (JB.M. Cal. Sculpture, 
192b, 1(1), p. 205, B 470, Fig. 246.) 

18. Not reproduced. Front part of u home’s body w ith part of the mane and 
the stumps of the fore legs. The derivation from a plaque is shown by its 
excessive thinness from hack to front. Length *08 m. For the inscription on 
the body, v. p. 367. 

19. Body of a horse; length 4)85 in. Its flatness aud square section 
again 1x4rays the technique. 

20. Not reproduced. Horse s head with inane and forelock and more 
modelling of the details than usual; possibly complete. Length 4)1 m. 

21. Not reproduced. A similar head, but clearly broken off. The details 
are incised and not modelled at all. Length -65 m. 

22. Not reproduced. A \erv rough fragment of a horse’s head. (I rent cat. 
dimension -035 m. 

4. Horse* in relief. 

This is by far the largest class of those carvings. Also of the animals 
represented the horse is by far the commonest; out of a total of 38, 24 are 
horses, and of these 18 are in relief. They have the same character as the rest 
of t lose carvings; a general flatness and absence of modelling combined with a 
certain rough vigour in the drawing. The ground is generally left very rough. 
Some examples are unfinished. 

LXVI. 23. Horse fociug left. The mane is indicated onlv by incised 
lines, but there is a little more modelling on the body than usual. An inscrip¬ 
tion on flic ground above and behind the horse, lor which v. p. 367, marks it as a 
votive offering to Orthia from Theokormidns. The plaque measures -13 m. X 
•10 m. X 4)3 in. thick. 

24. Horse facing left on a very irregularly sunk ground. The surface 
of the horse is quite flat with no modelling at all. The plaque is irregular in 
shape: maximum length -245 m.; height -15 m.; thickness *04 m. 

25. llorse facing left. The surface almost flat with the mnnr marked 
hv incised lines. The. ground is very slightly sunk, and the contour is 
emphasised by a deeper cutting. It is perhaps unfinished. The plaque is 
irregular in shape: the maximum measurements are: length *13 m.; height 
4)9 m.; thickness -04 in. 

26. Horse facing left. The rigid Inud leg is barely indicated and the 
light fore leg not at all. In order to give ft maximum of Tcliuf with a 
minimum of effort, the ground is cut much deeper as it approaches the figure 
than it is at the edges of the irregular plaque. In front of the horse there is a 
square hole. The greatest dimensions are *12 m., 4)85 in., and *02 m. thick. 
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27. Hindquarters only of a horse facing left, in very deep relief. The 
plaque is broken all round except below. Its length at present is *125 m.; its 
thickness *025 m. 

LXVII. 28. Horse, with hindquarters brokcu away, facing left. The 
head is very small, and the drawing very bad. Above the body of the horse 
there is a square hole. An incised inscription on the body, for which v. p. 3G7, 
marks it as a dedication from Epanidas to the maiden Orthiu. The plaque, 
broken on the right and irregularly shaped on the left, is -17 m. high and -045 m. 
thick. 

29. llorsc facing left, with head and fore legs broken away, but traces 
of the mane preserved. Crude work. The plaque is broken on the left and 
in the top right-hand corner. Height *15 m.; thickness -04 m. 

30. Horse facing right, with hindquarters broken away. The hoofs and 
shoulders show more attention to detail than usual. The plaque is broken 
above and on the left. Height *14 m.; thickness’055 m. 

31. Two fragments, which join, of a plaque with a horse facing left 
on a larger scale than usual, the height of the horse being *20 in., which 
is about twice the average. The (Mirta preserved are the body and the front 
feet, on one of which the incised line of the original drawing has not been cut 
away. The relief is as much as -03 in. in depth. 

32. Head of horse facing right on the broken-off top right-hand comer 
of a plaque. The mane and the eye are marked by incised lines. Below the 
nose arc the first two letters of each line of a two-line inscription, for which 
t\ p. 3G7, no doubt to dedicate it to Orthia. 

33. Horse’s head facing left, in top left-hand corner of a broken plaque. 
The surface of the figure is broken away, but on the ground is a piece 
ol an inscription for which v. p. 367. marking it as a dedication to Orthia 
under the name Frothasia. Present dimensions : *09 m. high ; *02 m. thick. 

LXVIU. 34. Three legs of a horse facing left on a bio ken plaque. 
Present length -105 m.; thickness -03 rn. 

35. Hoof and part of the leg of a horse facing left on a fragment of a 
broken plaque. In front of the leg is a piece of an inscription fur which 
r. p. 368. Height of fragment *03 m.; thickness -035 m. 

36. Hindquarters and tail of a horse facing left on a fragment of a 
plaque broken all round except for the bottom right-hand comer. The 
surface both of the horse and of the ground has been destroyed. Height of 
fragment *155 m.; thickness -02 m. 

37. Not reproduced. A hind leg and part of the tail of a horse facing left 
on a fragment of a plaque. *10 in. high. Thickness *04fi m. 

38. Horse facing left on. the lower part of a plaque, complete on both 
sides but broken below and on the top right corner. The carving is onlv 
begun and would in any case have been very rough. On the rest of the 
ground arc some meaningless scrawls. Height *011 m.; thickness -04 m. 

39. Hindquarters of a horse facing left on a plaque brokcu on the left. 
The outline is incised, and the sinking of the ground only begun. Height 
•11 in.; thickness -028 in. 
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40. Morse's legBon a plaque complete above and below, but too small for 
the complete horse. The work is so crude as to seem no more than a beginner’s 
attempt, and the sinking of thu ground has only beeu begun. Height -09 m.; 
thickness -04 m, 

5. Lions in relief. 

LXIX. 41. Triangular relief of two lions couchant facing one another. 
The condition of the ground shows that the relief is unfinished. Length 
•245 in.; thickness ’05 m. 

42. A similar relief, with the. surface very much worn. The right 
corner is broken; the length preserved is -023 m.; thickness about *<H m. 
The importance of these two reliefs for t he question of the pediment of the later 
temple is discussed oil p. 22. 

The rest of these reliefs show a single lioness sitting up on her hind¬ 
quarters. 

43. Lion facing right on n plaquo broken all round, with an inscription, 
for which v. p. 368. Above the inscription is a hole. The figure is left quite 
flat without any modelling. Greatest measurement *17 in. 

41. Not reproduced. Similar relief, but facing left. Mole in the ground 
above and on the ground and figure traces of ml paint. Plaque broken all 
round; greatest measurement -135 m.; thickness 03 m. 

45. Lioness facing left on a plaque broken all round except below. 
Behind the neck is a hole. Very rough work, although it docs not seem to 
bo unfinished. Height *12 in.; thickness *03 m. 

46. Lioness facing left on a plaque broken above and on the right. 
The muscles are to some extent marked, and there is a collar round the 
neck. It is the most careful of these reliefs. Height *11 m.; thickness *02 m. 

47. Fragment of a similar relief facing left, of which only the back and 
tail remain. The plaque is broken all round. Greatest measurement *12 in. 

6. Miscellaneous reliefs of animals. 

LXX. 18. Boar facing left. The outline is drawn with some vigour. 
The surface is flat without modelling, but the tail, tusk and eye arc marked 
by incised linen. At the top edge of the plaque is a hole and above the tail 
an inscription, for which v. p. 368. Measurements. -19 tn. X ’12 m. x -03 m. 
thick. 

49. Front part of a hoar facing right. The preliminary drawing for 
the relief has been made, showing the outline of the head with the inane, 
the tusk and the eye, and of one fore leg, but the sinking of the ground has only 
been begun. The plaque is broken on the left, but on the right and below 
it seems complete. Height *075 m.; thickness -02 m. 

50. Hu lining dog facing left on a plaque broken below and on the 
right, so that the hind legs are gone. The relief is deep ami the edges are 
well rounded, but there is no other modelling. On the back of the plaque is a 
roughly incised drawing of a dog’s head. Length *15 m.; thickness -025 rn. 
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51. Relief of some small animal running along what may be a branch 
of a tree. The plaque is broken all round. Length *095 in.; thickness 
•02 m. 

52. Rain’s head with, hum looking left, on a fragment of plaque broken 
all round. Length -OS m.; thickness -04 m. 

53. Upper part of a sphinx, on a plaque broken so that the lower part 
is lost. The work has not been carried much further than the preliminary 
drawing. Length *145 m.; thickness-04 m. 

54. Small drawing for the sinking of the ground luus hardly been begun 
—of what may be a couchant liou. Above the animal is a hole, and below 
an inscription, for which v. p. 368. length *015 m. 

7. Plaques with incised designs. 

The number of plaques in which the sinking of the ground is left unfinished 
is enough to show that the first step in carving these reliefs was to make an 
out hue drawing on the smooth ground. It is therefore possible that the pieces 
classified here would have been better distributed according to their subjec ts, 
and treated simply as unfinished reliefs. They have been classed by themselves 
however, because they axe m appearance distinct from the reliefs, and because 
it is always possible that they arc to bo regarded as sketches for reliefs which 
the workman may or may not have intended to carry out on the same stone. 

55. Not reproduced. Nude helmeted man facing right on an irregularly 
shaped plaque broken on the right. The head and hips are in profile, but the 
breast is shown in full front view. There arc no traces of arms. The drawing 
is cut of! in the middle of the thighs by the lower edge of the stone. Height 
•145 m.; thickness *035 m. The fineness of the incisions makes a photograph 
impracticable. 

LXXI. 56. Profile head, on a plaque broken on all sides but the left. 
The hair is shown falling down behind and in curls on the forehead. Above 
is a horizontal line and immediately below this an inscription, for which v. p. 369. 
Height -015 m.: thickness 045 m. 

57. On a plaque complete above and on the right a male head in 
profile facing left, with the line of the back and the hair falling over the 
shoulders. The circle on the cheek seems to be no jiart of the design. Above 
the drawing is a jutting cornice. Height. -12 ra.; thickness about -04 m. 

58. Not reproduced. On a complete plaque a probably female figure 
ending in n fish's tail. The lines of the tail are thickened as if to begin relief 
cutting. One arm drops across the body, and sweeping lines behind the back 
are probably intended for wings. The hair escapes from below a fillet. The 
eye is shown as in full face. The drawing of the profile is firm and careful, 
but all the linos are too fine for a photograph to bo possible. Over this design 
in the bottom left-hand comer is the rough beginning of a relief of some animal, 
possibly a bear. Size: *24 m. high; -23 m. wide; -03 in. thick. 

59. Broken triangular fragment showing the front, part of a carefully 
drawn bird with a ring m its beak. Above is an inscriptioufur which v. p. 368. 
Length *06 m.; thickness -015 m. 

J.II.S.—SUPFIJiMBNT O 
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8. Architectural carvings. 

Under this heading fall a few pieces, nearly all unfortunately broi<en, 
which seem to be either small roj)ies of buildings or possibly sketch-models 
ol architectural designs. It may be again noted in this connexion that, like 
the rest of these carvings, they date from the time of the building of the later 
temple. 

LXXII. 60. This pieeo is unfinished above and broken below and at the 
buck. The front side, which appears in the photograph, is curved backwards 
at the left to meet the flat back, and on it is a row of triglyphs irregularly 
spaced. Below the right-hand triglyph at the corner is part of a Doric capita], 
and below the others the rudiments of guttac. Above is a cornice with dentils. 
The square end, which appear* in pers|>ective on the right of the photograph, 
is shaped like half a pediment, and the upper surface of the block, although 
left rough and unfinished, suggests the slope of a roof. The piece thus repre¬ 
sents one half cut lengthways of the upper part of a Doric building with a 
pediment at one end and an apse at the other. The total length is ‘23 m. 

61. Piece with a triglyph below' a cornice, on one face; tiie other faces 
plain. Width -105 ra.; height *095 m.; thickness -035 m. 

02. A similar piece, but very roughly cut and broken, at least on the 
right-hand side. Width *09 m.; height *095 m. 

63. Doric capital of archaic form with flat echinus and big fillets. 
Below the column the beginnings of eighteen fluting* are very faintly 
marked. On the upper surface is a sinking which suggests that it was used 
as a support, for which v. No. 2 above. Abacus *06 m. square. 

61. 65. Two more such capitals arc not reproduced. They arc leas care¬ 
fully made, with no indication of the fluting of the column, and no sinking 
above. The abaci arc 06 m. and 04 m. square. 

66. Fragment broken behind and below with a frieze of upright leaves 
above a beading at the top of the front and right side. The left-hand 
side of the block is cut to a smooth face. Height *10 m.; width 09 m.; greatest 
thickness 045 m. There is another piece like this not reproduced which has 
the frieze on the front and on the left side, and the right side cut to a face; 
height -06 m. 

67. A similar piece broken below only, but with the frieze on all four 
sides. The frieze and beading are so carelessly worked ns to bo no more 
than a series of vertical gashes above two horizontal lines. Height -075 m.; 
width -053 m.; thickness *03 m. 

9. Miscellaneous Cartings. 

LXXU1. 08. Sphinx rarved partly as a flat piece of fretwork and partly 
in the round. This is a finished specimen of the technique of which the frag¬ 
ment of a horse, No. 17, above, LXV, shows the first stage. The roughness 
of the back of the sphinx and the way in which all the figure is forced into one 
plane from back to front shows that, the work began with an incised drawing 
on a plaque, and that the ground was then cut away right through, leaving 
the figure standing free. The laRt part of the process was to round the edges. 
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and carve in three dimensions certain jwirts especially the head, which is 
modelled all round, back as well as face. The rest of the figure is left very flat. 
The sphinx is sitt ing on a Hat huso with the head turned to face the spectator. 
The hair, partly broken, falls over the shoulder. The side view of the back 
on the right of the plate shows a squared hollow cut out hchind the head and 
shoulder with dovetails above and below. This clearly served to attach some 
thing to the figure, probably a second outstretched wing. Height -20 m.; 
thickness *«>5 m.; hut of the wings -03 m. and less. 

LXX1V. C9. Relief of a ship on uu irregular and possibly broken plaque. 
The ship has a nun and a square sail rigged to a horizontal yard, like the ship 
on tb© ivory plaque on CIX. Below it is an inscription, for which r. p.368. 
Length of plaque -16 m. 

09a. Not reproduced. With this goes a fragment on which a ship is 
represented by the merest rough scratellings. The hull and the ram are the 
only parts clearly to be identified. 

70. Part of the rim of a wheel of square section. On rhe inner riiu are 
traces of three spokes, and from their position it would seem that their 
complete number wa~ five. Outside diameter -01)5 m. 

71. Block with on its flat face an incised pattern like a gridiron. Greatest 
measurement *13 in. 

72-74. and another not reproduced. Four small fragments with incised 
inscriptions, for which r. pp. 368, 369. 

There are in addition about twenty pieces of this stone which show some 
cutting, but are too small and vague to classify or describe. 

R. M. Dawkins. 

Note.—Three small inscribed carvings have beeu omitted from this li>! ; 
they arc described among flic inscriptions where they appear as Nos. 169, 20, 
169,21 and 1C9, 22 on p. 309. 



CHAPTER VII 
TIIE BRONZES 

Even at the date of the excavation the bronze objects found at the 
sanctuary of Ortlna could hardly have been expected to win very much 
attention, for the interest of such things had been largely exhausted by former 
excavations, and the work done at Olympia, at Delphi, aad at the Heraion 
of Argos, to name but a few’ sites, had already shown that such finds are the rule 
at all early Greek sites that yield a mass of votive offerings. 

Hence the intcresr of the Orrhin bronzes must, be looked for in two 
directions . first iu any points of difference that maybe discerned between them 
and the finds elsewhere, and second in information either new or corroborative 
as to the chrouology of the various objects that may be given by the circum¬ 
stances of their discovery. 

In the first direction the mast remarkable points are the complete absence 
of two seta of objects generally well represented, namely, tlic votive tripod and 
the bronze spit: a new development of the spiral type of fibula, the number of 
spirals reaching six and even eight; an unusually heavy proportion of the 
spiral type generally among the brooches, the number found being w’ell over the 
hundred; the use of amber and ivory as a means of decorating the brooch, 
of which use more instances have been found here than ever before; and lastly, 
the very clear use on the more elaborate brooches of the later seventh century 
of a ring hinge repine mg the wire spring. The only parallel to this of equally 
early date that is known to mo is the ‘ displayed ’ hawk brooch found in the 
excavations at Ephesus. 1 

Chronologically the distinction between the Geometric bronzes and those 
of the subsequejit period was very clearly marked throughout t he excavation, 
the change oddly enough appearing slightly later in the bronze objects than in 
the pottery. (>n the other hand, it appears that at Sparta at least no distinction 
in date can be made between the various types of fibula belonging to the earlier 
period, for here the evidence points to the same date for every type represented. 
The bronze objects were almost exclusively confined to the deposits below the 
.sand. After the seventh century few dedications in this metal appear to have 
been made. The site lies very low, and the consequent humidity has wrought 
such havoc with these offerings that only in the most massive is any solid core 
of metal preserved. Most of them are mere masses of corrosion, so that it was 
not thought advisable to use any cleansing process other than the removal of 
the earth by means of a needle : hence a long anil prosperous career for them 
as museum objects is not expected. 


1 Kpkttus. p. 07, Pis. IV. 28, 20, X. 40; and p. 200 helow. 
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Geometric). 

Pins. 

The abandonment of the type of pin that has many corrugations of about 
erjual dze, LXXV, and often n broad disc at the head, which in rn. ny cases is 
missing, LXXV,i, l, v, probably coincided roughly with the introduction of the 
Laconian I potterv. A complete review of f lu* finds of the four chief years of 
excavation shows that such pins were very seldom unaccompanied hy Geometric 
lottery, while pins of a later type were hardly found without sherds of 
Laconian I. Of course the finds overlap and at. certain depths pins and vases 
of both periods were found together. 

The use of pins with the chief disc at some distance from the head, LXXV, 
/, II. seems to have been abandoned before the close of the Geometric period, as 
also that of pins ending in a double spiral, but at Sparta such types are rare. 
No pins with the shaft bent and twisted were found, and the practice, if 
practice there were, 5 of so twisting them docs not seem to have prevailed at 
Sparta. 

An iron shaft was not uncommon. Of pins so fitted only the heads are 
preserved, but the corroded iron has often formed a lump round the end of the 
bronze, LXXV, IV. 

Stain rites. 

The well-known type of animal statuette LXXVI-LXXX, of which nearly 
fifty examples were found at the sanctuary of Orthia, was probably the latest 
development of Geometric art here, 3 for in the lowest layers of Geometric 
j*ottery there were very few specimens, and, on (he other hand, souie lay among 
pot tery of Laconian I only, while the bulk of them, as indeed of all the bronzes, 
and • »f the ivories, lav in those layers which were marked by the presence of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery. An cariy type seems to be the. bird, of which the 
body is made of wire beaten Hat to form the tail, LXXV1, e and LXXX, h. «). A 
similar bird came from the Acropolis of Sparta, where indeed the major part 
of the Geometric pottery found in 1907-1908 seems to be of an earlier date 
(cf. pp. 60-06). 

The base of these statuettes often shows a snake in open work, but the 
swastika is seen here once or twice, which is noticeable, as it is (piite absent from 
the Spartan pottery of this date (p. 00). 

The cock, clearly a pendant, LXXVI,/;, the fawn, LXXVI, in, and the 
dog, LXXVI, /, are the most remarkable of these figures after the seated man, 
LXXVII, a, with his suggestion of Rodin's Penseur. This figure was found 
among the earlier strata. The tortoise and the frog (?), LXXX, n, b, find 
parallels among the ivorv work, while the couchaut oxen LXXX, t, k, are rare 
bronze copies of the very common ivory type (p. 230). Object** which present 
a puzzle are the. thin discs with bird bundles, LXXX, h. n. In spite of their 
small size these are probably mirrors. 4 

« V. Thionch, Afina, p. 413. * Tht Arrive Uemeuin. ii. Pta. XCIV., 

* CL FurtwHiuflcr, Olympia, limn: cm . XCV . 

p. 34. 
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Fibulae .*“ 

All the types of fibulae. shown in LXXX1-LXXXIV, with the exception of 
LXXXIV, o, which lay above the sand close to the poros lion’s mane (p. 21). were 
found with Geometric pottery, arnl them in hardly a typo that was not also 
found in the presence of sherds of Laconian T. That is to say, that the types 
begin in the ‘ Geometric ’ age and continue slightly beyond it. Yet tho bulk 
of them do not seem to have out lasted the period covered by the presence of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery. The few that apparently did bo, being at times 
accompanied only bvLaconian 1 sherds, beiongto t he how type,suck as LXXXII.o. 

The spiral type was apparently the earliest in origin; it appeared indeed 
among almost the lowest strata, and remained the favourite till just before tho 
end, those with two, fonr. and six spirals made from one, two. Or three pieces of 
wire, being equally frequent; [>art of one that had eight spirals was also found. 
In every case the necessary spring is derived entirely from the spiral coil. The 
boss in the case of those with four or six spirals was attached by a rivet passing 
through the flattened central portions of the wires. This rivet appears to have 
been round in section, and the means adopted for the maintenance of rigidity 
at the point of junction arc not clear. All three at times are of cumbrous size, 
but the largest spirals are naturally found in the single and double types. 

A frequent form was that with a simple wire how, in most ruses only 
slightly arched, engraved with a spiral lino, LXXXIV, l. 

The fibulae, LXXXII, a, b, «,/. i, k, with alternating pieces of bone and am ber 
strung on a thin bronze bow highly arched recall those of VUlattova and Cometo . 6 
Like, the brooches with a carved ivory plaque (see pp. 204 *77 ), the bronze pins 
belonging to which are shown in LXXXII. 7 ,/. •/>, 7 , r,t, this type belongs to the 
rich {wriixl at tho close of tho Geometric age. None of the examples was found 
outside the limits marked by the presence of Proto-Corinthian pottery. One 
specimen, LXXXII,«, though perhapB cumbrous, must have been particularly 
decorative, for the bone portions boar circular hollows once filled by amber 
discs, of which only slight traces remain. The fact that these brooches are very 
carefully made to present a smooth and not a bulbous outline makes us un¬ 
willing to believe* that in Greece brooches of the typo shown in LXXXlil.cf, l, 
and LXXXIV, «,r arc. a bronze imitation of fibulae with amber or glass heads 
strung on the bow. The shoulder pins of this period give analogies for the type 
in quest ion sufficient to dispense us from seeking others in a class of objects of 
which the examples found at Sparta rule out t he bulb with some care. 

Fibulae with large plates, LXXXIII, a, Jfc, supporting the catch arc few at 
Sparta, though specimens with small plates are not uncommon, and seem 
absolutely contemporary with the spiral types. In no case has any design 
on the plate been preserved other than a border zigzag. 

Perhaps the best parallel to the Ortliia brooches is to beseeu in the group of 
fibulae found in the grave discovered by l)r Sell iff in Thera . 7 The presence at 

*• For further <iis. iiA-.ion of the types of 5 Cf. Bcinacb. Darembcrg ti Saglio, 
fibuXar found At S|i«rtA the reader it re- Kill. 2900. 
ferred U> C. liliukeaburg, Tibiilrx ijrtafm» rt * Ephetua, p. 147. 

orU-ntaie*. ’ Them, ii. p. 300. 
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Sparta in considerable numbers of the East <!reek type, LXXXIV,i>, only 

confirms our knowledge of tlie wide distribution of this form. It bears, how¬ 
ever. a possible significance both here and at the Argive Heraion in view of the 
large importation of ivory about this time. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that the excavation at the 
Orthia raises a doubt whether Dr. Schiff's grave is correctly placed later than the 
very beginning of the sevent h century, and whether Dr. Thiersch s Is right in 
making a distinction between the ‘Geometric’ types of fibula and the bulb 
types, LXXXI1I, LXXXIV, which ho considers later. For here both were found 
consistently together. 

The brooch shown in LXXXII, ,<r, is noteworthy as a bronze copy of the 
imitations in ivory of the two-spiralled (spectacle) ty|x; (soo p. discs 

replacing the spirals in both cases. 

To the odd Geometric brooch shown in LXXXI1I, c, the nearest parallel is 
one found at Olympia. 0 


M heel four out. 

A few miniature jugs are shown in LXXX, c-f, and /. ry, one. of which (y) is 
remarkable for a form foreign to the |x)ttcrv of Sparta, recalling the Geometric 
ware found at various sites in Northern Greece, and presumably of the earliest 
Irou age. 10 Yet here its associations are with the end of the Geometric age. 

LXXX, m and p, are examples of a small class of objects presumably seals. 
Most of them show a cavity, which was filled probably with paste bearing a 
moulded desigu. Those of type j) have been called weights. 11 

Very uianv rings were found, mostly of size to fit the finger, round, oblong, 
or lozenge-shaped in section, LXXXV, q. r , u, v, tc, r, »/, z. 1 here are a lesser 
number of spring rings, of which each end is wound into a spiral, LXXXV, 
b, ( , rl,/, (j, h, o, /), while in one specimen each end splits into two spirals. 

Coils of wire (worn in t he Imir f), mostly of lozenge section, ate not infrequent, 
LXXXV, a, e, and there Is a vast quantity of small strips of bronze rolled into 
bead*, doubtless once strung as necklaces, LXXXV, i,k, I, »a, w, ft, I. Oblong 
strips with lines of repousse dots, generally pierced with a hole at each end and 
often much bent and twisted, are very numerous, bur their use remains un¬ 
certain, LXXXV, v, tt, while miniature double axes, LXXXV, P~p. often with 
a suspension hide al the end of the handle ( e.g. k). are among the rarer tyj>cs 
of offering. These are either solid or made of two sheets clamped together, 
LXXXV, rj and A, and the lurger specimens arc sometimes ornamented with 
groups of sunk concentric circles. 

All these belong essentially to the Geometric age, but tin- plain rings and 
rolled strips arc found earlier than tin other types. LXXXV, a, is a comb of 
the same typo u« the ivory combs of the period. 


* Thiersch, Aegina, p. *00. 

* Olympia, Bronzen, Tat. XXII. 377. 


10 BAs.A. xiii. p. 322, Kix. 10 b. 
» Ibid., xxviii. pp. 102. lW. 
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Laconian I and II. 

Pm*. 

Specimens of the later style «>f piu with heavy di>c head and bur two or 
three large bulbs are shown in LXXXVI, where a and b, found in mixed avers, 
are examples of a tvjje which seems to represent a transition. 

On these pins an iron shaft was the except ion but occasionally the whole 
pin was of iron, and there are several silver specimens, and two of gold with 
silver bulbs joined by a chain. Figurines 12 show the frequent use that was 
made of these pins, and also of the spiral fibulae, to support a chain across the 
breast, and no doubt they were often kept in pairs, as the discovery ol pairs of 
pins imitated in lead (p. 257) would also suggi'st. 

Towards the end of the seventh century, however, the use of these pins 
declined, perhaps owing to a change of dress. Whatever the cause, it was such 
as to make the fibula equally superfluous. Two or three of the latest pins are 
very ornate, with a knob wrought into a lion’s head, and a tongue pattern 
moulded on the bulbs and the edge of the disc, LXXXVII, d. A few, LXXXVII, 
e, (/, am so large, that it is doubtful if they were ever worn. 

Fibulae. 

Of plain Jibultte after the early years of the seventh century there are very 
few, though some types of bow fibulae appear to have survived rather longer, 

LXXXVII, g. 

Two specimens, however, were, found of the well-known ty|H> of brooch in 
the form of a couchant lion with tail ending in a bearded serpent, which possibly 
is ajiot ropaic in intent, 18 LXXXVII,/, LXXXVIII, at. Parallel with these are the 
two examples of a very fine type, combining a human with u leonine head, 

LXXXVII, a, LXXXVIII,*. 

All these should probably be assigned to the latter part of the seventh 
century, together with the flat.typcshowi. in LXXX1X,«.«'. They arc remarkable 
in having a hinge instead of a spring coil, and the linn type appears to have had 
two pius. The fact that they were found beneath the sand makes it impossible 
to believe that, these fibulae belong to a later date and that their presence with 
objects of Laconian II is accidental. 

M i&ccUaneoua. 

A style of work similar but inferior to that of the last-ment ioned fibulae is 
shown in the statuette of an ox LXXXVIII,/. in the pendants m the form of a bull’s 
head (also found in terracotta and lead). LXXXlX,d, and iuthe small pendant, 
LXXXIX, It wit h a lion couchant on a ball, on the underside of which is a small 
lion’s head. The goat or deer shown in LXXXVII, b, is probably a hook. 

“ V. Its. Typo I d, XXXL 5. 8 ; p. 181, Hcracum, ii. PI. LXXXVIII. 040. For a 
Type VI. XXXTV, 6. The Art/iar f/emtu>n, third specimen almost pertain ly from the 
ii. PI. XI.IV. 2 and 3. site, now in Munich, see J. Sievrking, Arch. 

13 Olympia, Ilrotatn, p. 060. The .1 nyne Amriger, 1!)I3, p. 10. 
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The pntomai, LXXX1X, /. </, Jc, f, 
belong to the earlv seventh century, 
being found with Laconian I and Sub- 
Geometric ware. In style indeed they 
correspond exactly with the heads of 
some figurines of this period (p. 148 and 
XXIX) nnd with the relief heads on 
Sub-Geometric vases (Fig. 41, c. p. 08). 

No closer date than the seventh 
century can be put to the bow tibula, 
that almost certainly had a hinge. 
LXXXVII, </. to the two pins of ex¬ 
cept ional tvjie. LXXXVII, /, in, to the 
a now-head's. LXXXVII, A. LXXXVlII.y. 
or to the ' Argivc Corinthian ’ plaques 11 
with a plait design, LXXXVII, i, k, 
LXXXVIII, b, b, or with circular alter¬ 
nating with oblong bosses, or very rarely 
with figures, such as two on which a 
procession of chariots can bo discerned 
(Fig. 115), or that shown iu LXXXIX, e. 
where a man’s leg can lx* seen above 
the pattern of tongues, and part of a 
horse below. 

The lion's paws. LXXXVIII, c, *\ f, 
which apparently supported bronze 
vessels, should probably be put late in 
the century. Moth in Gcometric times 
and more frequently in the seventh 
century fragments of bronze vessels 
were found, but generally too much 
broken to be lucid. That shown iu 
LXXX, n, is Geometric in date, and 
was probably a lump. 

One of the six-sided dice, LXXXIX, 
b, must belong to the very close of 
the seventh century, for it. was found 
actually in the saml. This die bears 
the scratched legend 

lAIASOl^lM = Tat Fpofiafai. 15 



A second die illustrated, which is not inscribed, was found well below 
the sand with mid-seventh century associations. 

11 Dc Knitter, lie rrtypi* <unti» ; l''urt- u For a laesiluilo vf. It.S.A. xili. p. llo, 
wioglor, .‘Icyirta, j). 301 ; OJS ..t . xv. p. 144, Fig. 5, <1. V. ulst> |>. 370 beknr. 

Fig. 13. 


Fio. 115.—Bnoszc Pi.Agen. Scale 1:3. 
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Tlic type, therefore, probably belongs to the whole seventh century, and 
it may belong also to the sixth. A third die with a scratched inscription to 
Kileithyia found in 1908 and published by Miss W. Lamb came from a 
disturbed level 1 ® (r. p. 370). 

The pomegranate, flowers, LXXXIX, j', n, on tlm other hand, probably were 
not made before G50 B.c.. but lasted on through the next century. 

Laconian III—V. 

The two statuettes shown in XC, o, b. belong to the period of Laconian 
III, as does also the fine sphinx 17 seen in Fig. 1 lt» which was found in the last 
season of excavation, and the brooch with a siren holding a wreath, LXXXVII, c, 
and the same date probably fits ilia two vase handles, XC,/. y, though bronze 
handles with such figures or pahuettes attached to them were certainly made 
at. Sjiurui from the seventh to the fifth century. To the latter must, on the 
evidence of stratification, be assigned the statuettes of a stag and a bull, 
XC, c, e. and also the fragment of drapery, XC, d, though the stiffness of its 
style suggests an earlier date, but a statuette of this sire may of course have 
survived a good many years. 

Finally it. is desired to emphasise that the above chronological grouping 
is in no wise a priori , but rests throughout on good evidence from stratification, 
being based on the remarkably cniiaiHteii: result- obtained by the study of the 
pottery and bronze objects from nearly five hundred separate levels. 

J. P. Dkoop. 




CHAPTER VIII 

OBJKtTS l.\ CARVED IVORY AND BONE 


The number ami variety of the objects in ivory and lame found at this 
site is very remarkable: as far as number is concerned this excavation is 
probably superior to any other in Greece. The circumstances of their finding 
have’ already been sufficiently described in the general account of tin- excava¬ 
tion, in which is also to be found the evidence for the dates here assigned to 
them. 1 On this subject it must l>c enough to say that the chronology is based 
mainly upon the evidence of the successive styles of pottery with which they 
wens found, and that this system is supported as far as possible by such other 
indications os the probable date of the earliest epigraphical remains. That 
ivory ceases to be found nr Sparta nbout. BOO n.o. suggests that it came by 
way of Syria and that the supply ceased when Tyre submitted to Nebuchadnezzar 
in 573 n.c. That we find the very oriental hut quite un-Sjuirtan ivory kohl- 
ueedlc.s, for which see p. 239, iu the lowest strata- but never later, supports 
this view. 

The long scries of these objects begins already in the strata associated 
with Geometric jioltcry only, in which they an? even fuirlv frequent. If, 
therefore, the first appearance of Proto-Corinthian pottery is to be put about 
710 n.c., it will follow that the art of carving in ivory and bone was in full 
use at Sparta in the early part of the eighth, century. The great bulk, however, 
of ivorv was found in company with Laconian 1 and TT |M)ttery, and thus falls 
into the late eighth and seventh centuries. 

The account of the stratification of the site given above shows that the 
onlv clear events in the history of tile sanctuary that are to be ascribed to 
the period of the Geometric deposit arc the building of the great archaic altar 
and, before this. the. earlier altar and the laying down of the cobble pavement; 
that the depoc.it of Geometric jiottcry found between the great altar and the 
pavement comes comparatively early in this period, and that the sherds below 
the pavement are the earliest of all. To these two constructions, the pavement 
and the altar, it is not possible to give any closer dating than that they both 
fall within the ninth century, but this is of some importance, as of the “kohl- 
needles” described on p. 239 below, two ami a fragment of probably a third 
were found beneath this pavement, and another between the pavement and 
the foundation of the altar. These objects therefore carry back the serie- of 
ivories to the ninth century. They are, however, Isolated; for the other pieces 
found in Geometric deposits there is no special evidence of curliness, and it is 
therefore safer to put them as close as possible to the time when, with the 
beginning of Proto-Gorintliinn and latconian I pottery, ivory carving became 

' F. |»|>. 12 * 97 ., above, 
eta 
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really comrnou. The ivories found with only Geometric pottery should there¬ 
fore not be pur much earlier than the middle of the eighth century. 

The building of the later temple, put at 600 H.t’., is an important date 
for the. history of thin art.. Previous to this almost all the finer pieces are in 
ivory, and bone is used only for the more stereotyped and less artistic objects, 
such as the common seals, beads, pin-heads, and the stiff figures of (trthia 
described on p. 218 below. After this date, however, ivory is hnrdlv found at 
all, and fresh classes of carvings in bone appear, all, however, much inferior 
to the ivories of the earlier period. A further mark of this decadence is that 
the carvings, instead of being euch individual and unique, tend to fall into 
certain fixed types, of most of which numerous almost precisely similar examples 
occur. This decadence goes on all through the sixth century parallel with the 
decline of the jxittery from the Ij»coninn II style to Laconian 111 and IV, ttnd 
the series comes to an end with the Laconian V pottery of the early fifth century. 

It is convenient for purposes of description to arrange the objects under 
classes. An arrangement according to material, whether ivory or bone, would 
separate much that in date, treatment and kind come together, many of the 
seals, for example, bciug made of ivory or hone indifferently, and an entirely 
chronological arrangement is impassible, ns the various kinds of object naturally 
overlap one another; it would also obscure the sequence of development 
which comes out so clearly in the relief carvings if these were not. treated 
together as a group. The chronological range of each class of object has 
therefore been given with the description. They are arranged under the 
following heads:— 

1 . Plaques carved in relief. 

II. Figures of Orthiu and figures seated on thrones (p. 218). 

III. Objects of personal use and adornment (p. 222). 

IV. Miscellaneous carvings in ivory ,ind l«me (p. 239). 


I. Plaques carved ix Relief. 

Of these plaques a long series was found, beginning with examples found 
with only Geometric pottery and going down as late as the deposits of 
Laconian V and VI pottery, and so dating even later than tho fifth century. 
Until the date of the building of the later temple, about 600 n.r.. the material 
used is ivorv : alter this date the supply of ivory failed and bone is used : any 
exceptions to this rale are noted. Further, the majority of the early plaques 
were fastened to the front, of bronze fibulae of the safety-pin type, us is shown 
on XCI, 1 a, b. This is almost the only example in which the actual fibula 
itself has been preserved; in one or two other cases the back-strip is left, but us 
a rule the purpose of the plaque can only be deduced from the two holes drilled 
along the. central line, which served to rivet the fibula in place. In the case 
of broken plaques the central position of these holes is naturally a valuable 
guide to restoring the original design. In this section all these plaques have 
been grouped together despite the fact that some am for fibulae, some not. 
some of ivory uml some of hone; technically they all belong to one and the 
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same series. To the similar reliefs on a few combs and on the under-sides of 
some of the. figures of ivory couciumt animals, cross references are given. 

These plaques fall into several groups: of these some—those classed as 
Styles Three and Four- seem out of the general course of the development of 
the art, and are therefore perhaps not of local make, but for the most part 
the chronological arrangement bused upon the stratification of the site and 
stylistic grouping load to one and the same sequence, and all the Styles taken 
together, except Three and Four, give us a continuous series, in which each 
example falls into its own place, and exhibit, first a steady advance in skill 
and elaboration, and then, with tin* disappearance of ivory, a breakdown in 
the art. In this last period relief gives way to carvings d jnur ; that is, the 
background is not sunk but completely cut away. The details of the groups 
are as follows :— 

a. Plaquen "f Otv h irU Slt/lc <Pis. XCI, XCII). 

In this class come six fibula-plaques, of which five were found with no 
other pottery than Geometric, and may therefore be placed earlier, though 
not much earlier, than about 740 B.C., to which date their rudimentary and 
simple technique very well corresponds. With the sixth. XCII, 5, Proto- 
Corinthian and Laconian 1 pottery were found as well a.- Geometric, but it 
may be earlier than this stratification would suggest, as it was found in 
that part of the later temple where the deposits were to some extent disturbed 
by the sinking of the foundations through them. 

All these six plaques are characterised by the lowness of the relief, 
the clumsiness of the modelling, the broadness of the raised borders of the 
plaque, and the carrying out of the decoration and details by coarsely incised 
lines. The eves are simply formed by an incised almond with an arched line 
above it for the brows. The plaques show a considerable convexity from 
side to side, as if made from aa small a tusk as possible. Details of the examples 
are:— 

XCI, la, drawing; XCI, 1, photograph. 1‘Iaque *05 m. high X *0-1 in. 
wide. This is one of the only two examples found with the fibula itself 
well preserved. The drawing shows the bend of the bow below aud the 
catch above, appearing from behind the plaque, and the. fibula itself is drawn 
in XCI, lb, us if detached from the plaque. XCI, lc, shows a bronze 
fibula with a plate of furrowed bronze attached to the bow, and this 
is given here in order to show- how the ivory plaques were attached to the 
actnal fibula. The ruin'd border of the plnque is wider than usual and derornted 
with incised circles connected by tangential lines. The design is a winged 
female ligun which may lie interpreted as the winged Ortliin, w ith the body 
seen from the front arid the face turned in profile to the r The hair of the 
goddess fulls straight over her shoulders from under the li '_di head dress, and 
in each hand she grasps the neck of a bird. 

Photograph on XCI, 2. An exactly similar example; plaque *017 ru. 
high x -03!) m. wide. The lower I. hand comer is missing and has been restored 
in plaster. 
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XCII, 1 : Drawing ami photograph. Plaque *052 m. high X *037 rn. 
wide: notably convex. The raised border is very broad, and bears an 
incised guilloche pattern. The subject is a bearded man and a woman 
facing each other, and each grasping one side of the double support of a sort 
of standard. The woman wears the usual polos liead-dress and girded chiton; 
the man n short shirt with short sleeves and a belt and high lands. His hair 
is held in place by a head-band, and falls over the shoulders, ending in three 
separate tassel-like locks. The meaning of the group is obscure. 

XCII, 2 : Drawing. Plaque -06 m. high X -037 m. wide. The bronze 
fibula riveted to the back of the plaque has been preserved complete. 
Inside a broad border decorated with incised circles is the winged Orthia 
facing to the r., wearing a high polos. Her skirt has a pattern of incised 
triangles and lines, in her right hand she grasps the neck of a bird, whose 
feet rest against her skirt, and in the left the hind legs of what seems to be a 
lion. This fibula was fonnd just to tho oust of the great altar, in n region 
where the deposits were a good deal confused, but from its workmauship it 
mav he safely classed here. 

Not illustrated. The fifth example has the broad border with gnilloche 
pattern of XCII, 1 above, but the surface is too much destroyed for any 
reproduction or close description, to be possible; it can only be said thnt it 
seems to represent Orthia. 

XCII, 3 : Drawing and photograph. Plaque *041 m. high X *04'2 m. 
wide. The slightly later date of this plaque already mentioned agrees 
with the way in which the ball of the eye is marked, an advance on the 
other examples in this group. The subject is a warrior on horseback, facing 
the left,, armed with a Bj>car and round shield, on which ia u star surrounded 
by a guilloche pattern. The horse has a bridle and reins; the mane is rendered 
by three, separate locks. The rider’s figure is curtailed behind his shield, in 
order to bring Ins head to the same level as t hat of his horse. 

b. Ptwpuss of the Second Style (Pis. XCin-XCIX). 

Here seventeen examples may be reckoned, for the most part from fibulae. 
The style has several marked characteristics. The plaques are now larger and 
the raised border has become merely a narrow plain rim; the patterned borders 
have disappeared. The relief is deeper, and in some ways the modelling is 
better. The old method of rendering the eye by an almond shaped incised 
outline gives way to a fully rounded eyeball: the lips end at the corners of 
the mouth, whereas in flic earlier style the mouth is marked by a raised ridge 
all the way round. But the most striking feature is the fondness for decorating 
the surface of the figures with patterns of incised lines, which by their fineness 
are distinguishable at a glance from the earlier coarsely incised patterns. 

This style of surfaco decoration is to bo recognised in many other ivory 
carvings of this period : examples arc the relief of two women on the under 
surface of tho beast of prey shown on CL, which except for its different 
use is indistinguishable from these reliefs; the patterns on the group of two 
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enthroned figures in the round on CXXIV ; the markings on many of the 
larger figures of auimals, notably the one on CLI, where the lion’s mane is 
indicated in this way; not n few others could be found. 

But these plaques, though >o much alike in style, cover a considerable range 
in time. Three examples, XCIII, f, 2, 3, were found with no pottery except 
Geometric, and are therefore not later than the middle of the eighth century. 
But with one of them, that of Orthia with the snake, it should be noted that 
very little pottery at all was found. Next come six plaques (Nos. 4-9) found 
with Geometric, lYoto-Coririthinn and Uuoninn I pottery, and so dating about 
700 b.c. Lastly, eight plaques, XCVII-XCIX, much like the rest, but iu con¬ 
siderably higher relief, were found with nothing but Laconian I (tottery, and 
so belong to the middle of the seventh century. 

They may, therefore, he classed into three groups: A. Earlier examples. 
B. Middle examples. C. Latest examples. The details follow :— 

A. Earlier examples. 

XCIII, 1 : Drawing. Fibula-plaque, •()<)") rn. X in. A standing 

winged figure of Orthia with the head turned to the 1. in profile. Above the 
head is a curious lloral ornament, <»| which there are no other exactly similar 
examples, except perhaps that on XCVII, 1. 

XCIII, 2 : Drawing and photograph. Fibula-plaque, *08 m. high and 
originally '05 m. wide. The r. half is mostly lost, but the dimension can 
be restored from the position of the two rivets for attaching the fibula. 
It shows the winged Orthia, standing, with the head turned in profile to the 1. 
The 1. arm is gone, but was probably extended like the r., and hold some 
animal. The r. hand holds a bird, and from the wrist a snake hangs by the 
mouth. The bronze fibula at the back is all complete but for the catch. 

XCIII, 3: Drawing. Fibula-plaque, -052 m. x -OH m. It shows a sphinx 
sitting up with the tail between the legs and the front paws resting against 
the r. edge of the plaque. The wings are folded. The hair hangs in n heavy 
mat marked by horizontal lines. 

If. .Middle examples. 

XCIV : Drawing and photograph. Fibula-plaque: the whole of the 
middle part is missing but tbo two sides preserved clearly go together, 
and from the position of the stud below the wreath the width may be 
restored as 'll) iu.; height *145 m. A group of a man on the L, a woman on 
the r.: she grasps a wreath nr crown and he grasps her wrist; this is the only 
possible restoration of the two arms. It is probable that their other two 
arms were uplifted and held a second wreath ns in the example described 
below and shown on XCVII, 2. 

XCV: Drawing and photograph. Blnque of uncertain use, -10 m. 
high X -09 m. wide. The ivory, very white, is so badly encrusted and 
broken that no photograph could he satisfactory. The subject is a man 
full-face standing between two women in profile. Where the ivorv is preserved 
or visible through the incrustation the surface is well preserved and the rich 
patterns of the dresses are very plain. The artist was evidently in difficulty 
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about the man's legs, which in spite of the full-face head and l»ody ho was 
forced to show in profile. 

XCVI, 1 : Drawing. Fibula-plaque, -08 m. x -05 in. The r. <xlge is 
lost, and in flu* middle too the ivory lias flaked away. But the subject is 
clear: two women facing one another, each with one hand held to the breast; 
and the other raised. 

XCVI. 2: Drawing and photograph. Plaque. '08 m. x *036 in. This 
represents the standing Orthia, in a high polos, the hair falling on oath 
side of the face, and in a rich dress; the hands are held close to the sides. 
The xoanon of the goddess may very well have looked much like this. There 
are three horizontal borings from side to side of the plaque, and to the back 
a shapeless mass, seemingly of iron, is adhering. The use is unknown. 

XCVI, 3 : Drawing and photograph. Fibula-plaque, with the rivet- 
holes askew. -0‘28 m. x *036 m. A eouehnnt lion with the tail curling up 
from between fhe legs and one front paw resting on an object like a crested 
wave. 

XCVI, 4: Photograph. Plaque about *04 m. X *03 m. Representing 
a lion in the same [Misition as the sphinx on XCIII, 8 . Both these two 
last reliefs have an incised line round the outline very like some of the 
plaques of the. Fifth Style below. 

C. Latest examples. 

XCVII, 1 : Drawing and photograph. Plaque *12 in. X approx. -0G5 m. 
This again was probably not for a fibula, as there are no stud-holes. The 
left |>art is lost. The subject is a sphinx couchant, with the paw resting 
on an object which ends in n trefoil. On the head is a polos, and from it 
springs something rather like the floral ornament on the head of Orthia on the 
plaque shown on XCIII, 1. 

XCVII, 2 : Drawing. The plaque, which is from a fibula, is too frag¬ 
mentary for a photograph to be possible, but. the subject can be made 
out and the measurements calculated as approx. 095 m. X *07 ni. A man 
and a woman stand liming one another, holding a pair of wreaths, each of 
them with a hand on each wreath, much like the man and woman on the plaque 
described above (XCIV). 

XCVIII, 1 : Drawing and photograph; in the latter the top I. comer is 
missing. Plaque *08 m. X -(MO m., with no signs of attachment to a fibula. A 
female figure, presumably Orthia, shown full-face, each hand on the neck of 
a bird and a bird by each shoulder. The cape over the shoulders of the figure 
is an unusual addition to the dress. The relief is high, but. the surface, is 
much worn and broken, so that only traces of the incised patterns can be 
made out. 

XCVIII, 2 : Photograph. Plaque -083 m. X *00 m., with rivet-holes for 
a fibula. The. subject is the same, as on the previously described example, 
except that the upper birds are very definitely stauding on the shoulders 
of t he goddess. 

XCVIII, 3; Drawing. Fibula-plaque, of which the lower part is missing; 
the breadth is *062 rn.; the height was not; fur off *10 in. Orthia winged and 
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crowned faces to the I.: in her r. hand she holds a standing bird by the 
neck; the I. hand is missing 

XCIX, 1 : Drawing and photograph. Fibula-plaque, •Ohio m. wide 
X >0825 m. high. A winged bearded man holding a pair of birds by the 
legs. On the wings, hair and bonier slight traces of a dark colour are to 
be seen. This is the first plaque to show a feature which several times 
appears later: it is no longer felt to be nece-sary for the design to touch the 
bonier at every point. 

XCIX, 2 : Drawing and also among the couchant animals on CLX, 2. 
Relief from buse of couchant animal, for which sett p. 235; -(Hi m. X *08 m. 
A verv similar male figure holding with his hands the necks of two standing 
birds. The laced-on foot*wrappings arc remarkable. 

XCIX, 3 : Drawing, 'fop right-hand comer of a broken plaque, measuring 
in height *075 in. This was found with only Geometric pottery in the arena, 
and it is only in deference to this position in the strata that it can lie 
classed with these early plaques at all: in style it belongs to the plaques 
of the Fifth Style and was perhaps out of place; that, a single piece should 
have worked down to a lower level than its true one is a possibility always 
to be reckoned with. It represents in a delicate style a warrior hieing 1.: 
he wears a helmet with a crest and plume, below which the hair falls in four 
twisted locks. I Ic is bearded. 


c. Plaques of Ihe Third Style (Pis. C-CII, 1). 

Contemporary with the plaques of the Second Style are four plaques, of 
the use of which we can only say that they were not for fibulae. Of these 
the relief of Prometheus, C, 1, and the fragment on C, 2 were found 
with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian pottery, and the others, the Centaur, 
Cl, and the boarded Gorgon, CII, I, with Geometric, Proto-Corinthiun and 
Luconiun 1. The style, therefore, belongs to the late eighth and the early 
seventh centuries. The most remarkable feature of these plaques is the very 
high relief : the surface is often much destroyed, but where it is preserved, as 
in the Centaur gmup, there is no sign of the rich decoration which marks the 
Second Style; the artist relied for effect upon depth of relief and modelling. 
In this way those plaques, like those of the Fourth Style, have no place in the 
development of Spartan ivory reliefs: it is the Fifth Style that follows naturally 
on the Second, and these high relief plaques, with the low reliefs of the Fourth 
Style, have no predecessors and no descendants; it is possible that all are 
importations from the outside. In detail the four examples, beginning with 
the two whose context puts them earlier than the others, are:— 

C, 1 : Drawing. Dimensions, *073 m. x 005 m. X ’01 m. thick. The 
earlineaa of this plaque is shown by this, that the stratum below it was 
found inside the walls of the archaic temple—contained no pottery but 
Geometric, that with it was Geometric pottery and one sherd only of l’roto- 
Corintliian; only in the layer above was there any Laconian 1 pottery at all. 
The subject shows Prometheus kneeling with his hotly bent backwards and 

J.ll.S. —SUPPLEKliXT l* 
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resting on liis bands. The upi>er part of the field is filled by the eagle, a trace 
of whose claw* is left on the upper part of Prometheus' thigh. The legs of 
the eagle, now broken away, were entirely undercut. The surface of the 
ivory was very much encrusted. The raised bonier of the plaque had a pattern 
of crossing lines, and on the thick edge is a chequer pattern of sunken squares. 

C, 2: Drawing. A broken plaque, of which ouly the 1. part is 
preserved. Height -075 m.; width unknown; thickness *012 m. Of the 
subject only part ol a forward striding figure is preserved. The edge and the 
back have patterns of sunk squares and diamonds resjMs-i ively. 

Cl : Drawing and photograph. Height *075 m. ; width uncertain, 
as the 1. part is broken away ; thickness about *01 m. The part on 
the 1. missing is probably very small, but it leaves a small object behind 
the man's back quite problematical. We have left a man thrusting a sword 
into the side of a centaur, and with his 1. hand pulling back the centaur’s 
head by grasping his hair. The front legs of the centaur are collapsing as if 
in death. The centaur is of the type with four horse's legs; most of the Sparta 
centaurs are of the other sort, with a horse’s body tacked on to the back of a 
complete man. The three edges of the plaque preserved nru decorated with 
incised patterns. 

C1I, 1 *. Drawing and photograph. Dimensions of plaque, *06 m. X 
•04 m. This plaque of a bearded winged Gorgon is midway between this 
stvle and the more ordinary tow relief plaques. The iyory has separated 
into flukes, and in the photograph it is seen how the whole carved surface has 
shifted to the left. In the drawing the original proportions are restored. 

d. Plaques of (Jit FourtJi Style (PI. CII, 2, 3). 

CII, 2. There is only one plaque of this style; the relief is so low and 
the ivory so much discoloured and split by the separation of the laminae 
that no good photograph could be made. Dimensions: height -Oft” m.; 
width at present -076 m., hut originally, if we assume that the rivets were 
central, 081 rn. Besides this there is one fragment. CII, 3, just over -08 m. 
high. The plaque was found at the south end of the great altar at about 
the level of the pavement, naturally with Geometric pottery. The fragment 
came from the front ol the later temple, also with Geometric sherds, but 
with it a few lead figures were found, which in a Geometric level is a mark of 
relative lateness. The pieces may be dated, therefore, to about the middle of 
the eighth century; they arc not likely to he later than 710 n.o., the date 
given to the first appearance of Proto-Corinthian, nor earlier than the date 
to ho assigned to the pavement round the altar, which is early in the ninth 
century (sec p. 221). The subject of the plaque is a dead man, wrapped round 
so that only his bearded face is visible, lying on a bier. The ends of the 
bier are with some nautd both drawn as if seen full-face. Behind the bier 
are three standing figures: a man with a crutch, and facing him two women 
with their urns raised in lamentation. The fragment is from an apparently 
identical plaque, but drawn the reverse way round. It is possible that the 
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pieces belong to a pair of similar fibulae, but with the design reversed, to face 
one way for tho right shoulder of the wearer, arid the other wav for the left. 
The strip preserved shows the face of the corpse, and. behind him the man, 
with just a piece of the crutch and of the woman’s elbow. 

These reliefs seem to have no place in the regular development of the art- 
os shown by the great majority of examples found; as with the deep reliefs a 
foreign origin is possible. 

e. Plaques of /hr. Fifth Style (Pis. CITI-CX) 

The. best reliefs now follow They were found for the most part with 
Laconian I or Laconian II pottery; in a few cases with the Laconian I were 
sherds of Proto-Coriuthinn and (Geometric pottery, and these examples we may 
place at the beginning of the series, just as those with l>aconian II sherds 
belong to its later years. The earlier examples we would therefore place in 
the first quarter of the seventh century, but for one piece of evidence which 
suggests that the st.vlo reaches back well into the eighth century : this is. 
that with the plaque, CIII, 1, of Heracles and the Hydra there was Geometric 
but no Laconian I pottery, and tho absence of a pottery so abundant can 
hardly In* accidental. In tho Rtranun below one sherd of Proto Corinthian 
was found. The plaque probably, therefore, dates between 710 and 710 b.c. 
The whole series conics to an end with Laconian II: none of the pieces can, 
therefore, be placed later than GOO b.c. 

That so few of t hese, plaques were found with laieonian 11 pottery may 
be explained in two ways. One is that, because this pottery is not very 
abundant on tho site, svo may plausibly snppose that tho main deposits of it, 
nnd with them all contemporary objects, were in some region which time has 
not spared t.o us. The other is that, os no ivory is found later, the supply 
was then beginning to fail; this would agree with the fact that, though the 
examples are few, the workmanship shows no sign of fulling off. 

When the examples are thus arranged according to what we have of 
stratigraphical evidence, it is not possible to trace any actual development 
from one. to another. But when tho stratn arc ns thin as these were—the 
actual depth of the whole Laconian I and II deposit is never more than ubuul 
half a metre, and of the Geometric itself never more than some sixty centi¬ 
metres—the possibility of an object being out of place must never be lost 
sight of; that is to sav, the stratigraphical evidence must not be too close!v 
pressed, in its details ami only accepted as a general guide. Again, the position 
in which an object is found is at moat evidence only of the time when it was 
dedicated, or, still worse, when it was thrown aside. Rut uniform as they 
appear among themselves, it is clear that these plaques taken nil together 
represent a more developed phase of the same artistic tradition than is to be 
seen in the plaques of the Second Style above. The chief changes are in the 
direction of increased freedom and complexity in the drawing, and with this a 
wider range of subject; and in the suppression of the love of decoration by 
means of incised patterns: the artist now seeks to attract not so much by 
an apjtearance of richness as by drawing and composition. 
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GDI, 1 : Drawing. Hero and Ihjdiv. The original size of the plaque 
was about *11 m X ’OS in. Though exactly like the fibula-plaques, it is to 
be noted that this example has no rivet-holes. 

Of the. plaque, all the right side and a small piece of the bottom have been 
lost. The surface is very much destroyed and encrusted with lime, so much 
so that a photograph is impossible, but the subject can be clearly marie out. 
A hero, with bean! and long hair and traces of tightly fitting clothes, stands 
ou the 1. with his 1. leg advanced: in his r. hand he holds a sword, and with his 
I. he grasps one of the branches of a many-headed snake. Of the monster 
three heads appear : one bites the man’s 1. shin; a second, the head seen from 
above, bites tho inside of his 1. knee, and the third, the one grasped in the 
man’s hand, is threatening his head. Of the drees, tho condition of the surface 
allows no more to lie made out than the patterns indicated in the drawing. 
The r. part of the plaque shown in dotted linos, i- purely conjectural. 5 

After this come four examples, CIII. 2—CIV, 3, found with Laconian I 
potterv, mixed with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian. They are:— 

CIV, 1 : Drawing. Knight and Squ ire. Fibula-plaque. -fiKT in. - *<172 rn. 
From the plaque the bottom I. corner nml a piece of the upper edge are 
gone; for the rest the surface is well preserved and free from incrustation, 
except, in the upper I. corner. The subject is an armed man on horseback 
and a second man behind him on the horse’s hindquarters. The ivory is 
hen* much damaged, but, impossible in practice as the kneeling position of 
this man is. it seems to be demanded by the indications of tin* fragments. 
The rider’s body is much abbreviated to bring his head to the same level as 
that of the horse; a deviee seen also in an earlier ivory (XCII, 3). Doth men 
carry a spear and a round shield ; that of the rider is seen from the inner side, 
that ot the ninn behind has a geometrical pattern. Doth men wear high boots, 
and the rider has a tight, patterned dress. The horse is carefully car vet I, and 
edged in a curious way with an incised line. The upper part of the tail is 
clipped; the mane is shown by incised lines; the bit is verv clearly rendered. 
(>f modelling there is as lit tie as possible. the rider's leg is flat with the horse. 
The plaque has as usual a narrow raised border. 

CIV, 2: Drawing and photograph. Man on horseback. The plaque is 
defective on all sides but the top; prewmt size about -t)5b m. X *01 in. AV'itli 
no rivet-holes and convex in form, this was probably not for a fibula. The 
subject is a man in the usual tight dross on horseback, the 1. hand is held 
up behind him, with the r. he grasps the horse's rein. 

CIII, 2: Drawing. Man with a dog. Dimensions of the fragment are 
■11 m. X *07 m. Only the 1. hand bottom part of this large plaque. iH pro. 
served It shows tho legs of a man striding to the r.; lu* wears hoots and 
a kilt and is holding either a spear or n long staff Rebind him is a dog with 
one front paw uplifted. 

CIV, 3 : Drawing. Man being crowned. Dimensions of tho fragment, 
•OH m. x *06 rn. Here two fragments are brought together, which there 
is no reason to doubt are from the same plaque. The I. piece shows a 


* Of. Clorhnrd, .1 lourrtenene jr. I'utttol/ikUr, XUV. XCV'I, L XXX VI. 
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standing woman in a rich skirt with the feet turned to the r. The r. piece, 
which seems to go to the <slgo of the plaque, shows the Upper part of a male 
figure over whose head u hand is holding a crown. If these two fragments 
go together, the hand must lie that of the female figure, probably Orthia, and 
it will follow from the position of the man’s body that he. must have been 
kneeling before her. 

The next four examples were found with only Laconian I sherds. 

CV Drawing and photograph. Man betveen a lion and a griffin. 
Height- of plaque to he. restored us about *095 m.; width *12 in. This 
object was found in 1906 before the stratification of the site was clearly 
determined, but it was in Trench A and above the Geometric layer, and it is 
safe to conclude that its ceramic companion was Laconian I pottery. The 
plaque is incomplete above anti below, but what survives is well preserved, 
perhaps the best preserved of all these ivories. It represents a mini in a kilt 
and tight upper garment, with bis hair in three long locks, and his arms round 
the necks of two animals; the one on the 1. a winged lion—this is likely 
because behind the ear the chequered lines seem to represent the mane—and 
the one on the r. a winged griffin. 

CVI, 1 : Drawing. Man killing u Gorgon. Dimensions. *11 m. X ‘0625 nv 
The plaque, which was found in front of the temple, is much broken but 
can be reconstructed; the central position of the two rivet-holes is a guide 
to the width. The subject is a man killing a Gorgon with a sword; the 
left hand is lost and must remain quite doubtful; the r. side of the Gorgon 
too is all lost, and it is possible that both her wings wore represented. In 
elaboration this plaque is a great advance; the tendency to simplify the 
drawing by spreading the design out flat and not to show one object in the 
front of another is now a thing of the past. In the middle of the plaque the 
man's arm is in front of the Gorgon’s wing, aud tin* wing again in front of 
the man’s leg. The free space above the heads of the figures, the design not 
going to the extreme limits of the field, is also a novelty. 

CVI, 2 : Drawing. Pair of jtphitucs. Dimensions, *05 m. X *020 m. A 
small plaque, not for a fibula, representing two couchant sphinxes facing one 
another. 

CVI, 3 : Drawing. Unfinished plaque. The fragment is *1M> m. high, 
with a maximum width of *050 in. The subject is a man advancing from 
the left and carrying a staff or spear; opposite him was another figure, 
perhaps seated. The object cun be recognised us a piece of an unfinished plaque, 
probably intended for a fibula, in spite of its size. The subject has only been 
drawn with bold incised lines, ami the relief-cutting not yet begun, lake the 
finished examples, it was to have had a raised border, tin* lines for which had 
been marked out. It is interesting, both as a proof of the purpose of these 
lines, and as a point in technique, that the line running up the side and with 
the grain of ivory is drawn close to the edge, whilst the lines against- the grain 
at the top and bottom tire drawn some wav back. The ivory would only be 
cut back to them, after the ground had l>oen sunk, and there was no more 
danger of breaking tin; raised border by cutting against it, where it was not 
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Rtrengthcncd by running with the grain. This bonier ami the way iu which 
it is prepared for cutting make it certain that this plaque is not a drawing, 
hut an unfinished relief. 

The finding of such an unfinished piece is evidence that these carvings 
were made in Spartan workshops; another example is the carving shown on 

CXVI, 2. 

Tim next two are likely to be slightly later. 

CVII, 1 : Drawing. Winged figure, with korun. Dimensions, *105 in. 
X *073 in. Iu low relief, with one rivet-hole preserved. The surface is so 
badlv encrusted that the subject, can only partly l>«> mudo out. On the left 
some part is broken away. Iu the central line of the plaque a winged figure, 
probably Drthia, stands fncing to the 1. Behind her is a horse facing r.; the 
forehead and hindquarters are quite clear. Her arms come out from below 
r.hi' wings; the. r. hand grn-qw soma round object, a.ml the 1. hand was probably 
laid upon the horse’s head. Below the horse’s head there appears a part of 
some object resembling the tip of a wing. 

CVII, 2 : Drawing. Two warriors faring. Dimensions, *012 r». X 
•071 m. A thin plaque in low relief, very much encrusted, so that only the 
main line3 of the design can be distinguished. Two warriors stand facing 
one another; the one on the L wears a crested helmet, and on the other the 
back part, of a helmet, can be seen. The man on the right carries a spear and 
a round shield ; both wear greaves. 

Lastly are three exnmplea found in the latest strata below the sand, the 
period of Laconian II jxitterv. 

CV1II : Drawing and photograph. Fragment of a plaque of a warrior. 
Dimensions, height. -175 m.: greatest width preserved, -Go m. 'This 
fragment, found with Laconian TT pottery, and therefore at the cud of 
the series, shows a warrior seen from behind brandishing in bis right hand 
a pommelled sword. By a strap across his shoulders some other weapon 
is hung at his breast. He wears greaves, a kilt, a corselet, to judge by the 
rosette on the elbow some sort of sleeved shirt, and on his head he has a 
plumed helmet with check-piece. He. has a beard but no moustache, and his 
hair escapes behind from below his helmet in three twisted locks. Of the rest 
of the. composition not a fragment remains. No doubt from the difficulty of 
the position his leg is very awkwardly represented. 

CIX : Drawing; CX : Photograph. Belief of a ship. Dimensions, -235 m. 
long, and the greatest width is *11 m. This was found in 1 1)07 at 
the highest level below tho sand between the S.E. comer of the archaic 
temple and the Homan foundation. It therefore belongs to the last years 
of the seventh century. It is the largest and finest of all the series of 
ivorv plaques. The upper edge is almost straight, tho lower nearly the 
arc of a circle, the area of the plaque being a little less than a semicircle. 
Hound the curved lower edge is a raised border, upon which is a series 
of sunken circles connected by oblique, tangential lines. These circles 
were no doubt filled with inlays, and, in spite of the relatively late 
date, it seems quite possible that these were amher. like the eyes of 
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the bird-fibula, CXXX1V, 1. Along I he top there is only a raised border. 
The field thus bounded is filled with a picture of a ship in relief, with 
three large fish swimming below it. It is a warship, about to wit sail, 
with three warriors seated on the deck, with their spears; one wears a 
plumed helmet. Five round shields, decorated with goo metrical patterns, 
hang over the edge of the deck. Of the crew, one is sitting on the raised 
Inx>w fishing, with a fish hooked on his line, whilst another is crouching 
on the long beak below. The head of the steersman is seen facing forward- 
lie is sitting under the high, curved stern. Three sailors are working the 
rigging. One stands at the bow hauling at the forestay, whilst two more 
stand by the mast and raise the yard by means of the halvards. At the stern 
a boarded man, evidently the captain, is saying farewell to a woman, who is 
no doubt meant to l»e on land, although, owing to the exigencies of space, she 
is shown standing on one of the two steering paddles. The captain grasps her 
right wrist, and sh« lays Iter left hand on his shoulder. Behind the woman is 
a large bird. 

'I lie rigging is very clearly shown : we can distinguish the two braces, 
one at each end of the yard, the two halyards, tie* forestay, anil the upper 
part of the backstay. The actions of the crew show that the ship is setting 
snil. I he man at the forestry has hauled the mast up from its place in the 
httfotiokt, and the two men at the halvards have raised the yard. To add to 
the liveliness of the picture, these two actions are both shown together, although 
they arc in fact successive. To start the shift it only remains to unfurl the sail. 3 
The retrograde inscription on the prow, FopOaia, shows that it was a votive 
offering to the goddess, for which ». p. 370 below. 

CXI : Drawing. Nearly all the 1. half of a large plaque, in height *13 
m.. and in wddth rather less. It is as good as certain that the design wns 
tw’o opposed lions standing tip on their hind legs with their front paws 
resting on a floral ornament. This was amongst the latest things found I*slow 
the sand and belongs, therefore, to the period of Laconian II pottery. 

f. Plaques of ihr. Sixth Style (PI. CXII). 

After the date of the building of the later temple, which we have fixed at 
about GOO u.c., hardly any more ivory is found : the plaques after this time are 
of bone, nnd none of them seem to have been used for fibulae. For us the 
advantage of the new material is that the examples are much better preserved t 
the surface is not encrusted and bone is not subject to the process of breaking 
up into laminae from which ivory suffers so much. The examples begin just 
before 600 n.o., and go down to the early fifth century. The examples are .— 

CXII, 1. This is the earliest of these low reliefs; it. was found in a 
stratum just earlier than the building of the later temple, and therefore dates 
to the end of the seventh century, just before 000 it. it. The relief is on two 
oblong flat pieces of bone, each *09 m. high by 032 m. wide, each drilled at 
the top and bottom : there is no indication of its use. The subject is two 
horses standing up on their hind legs with two of their fore feet which appear 

8 Hut PnuliOTi, op. at., p. Ill, think* that tin- ship is uiriviiig. not departing. 
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crossed; ia front of the L horse is a tall water-bird of the usual type. With 
the exception of CXVI, 3, this is the only example in which two pieces of 
bone are joined together to make a large plaque like the earlier works in ivory : 
all the later reliefs are content with the size which one piece of hone affords. In 
r.hi' we have a sign of curliness; the workmanship, on the other hand, shows the 
beginning of the decline so marked all round in Spartan art of the sixth century. 

After this come bone plaques, of each of which several examples were 
found. Each is carved on one side of a flat piece of bone, exactly like the 
half of the relief of horses just described, the size being always about -10 m. x 
•03 in. Two subjects are represented. 

CXII, 2, 3: Drawing; CXII, 4: Photograph. The first, is a woman 
carrying in her hands a pomegranate, a crown or some indeterminate object 
covered with (toss lines. Five examples were found : of these, two are as old 
as the final period of the early temple, and so belong to the end of the seventh 
century, whilst the lutcst, of the aeries was found with Laconian V pottery, and 
so dates to the earlier part of the fifth century. The relief is very slight; 
the background to the figure has just been gouged of! with shallow cuts. 4 

CXII, 5 : Drawing. The other subject on these plaques is a centaur. 
Of these there are two, both found with Taiconion TV and V pottery, and so 
of the late sixth or early fifth century. The centaur, a complete man with the 
hinder half of a horse attached, kneels down to accommodate himself to the 
shape of the plaque; his hair is very long, and with one hand he holds out 
three long locks. The technique is even more broken-down than that of the 
reliefs of women; the background is not sunk at all, the design, which there 
is no reason to believe unfinished, being carried out merely by incised lines. 


g. Seventh Style : Plaques out ‘ djo>ir ’ (Pis. CX11I-CXV). 

Very characteristic of the sixth century, and indeed of the fifth and even 
later, for they are found with pottery ranging from Laconian III to Laconian VI, 
are bore carvings which are a development of the plaques of the style ju9t 
above. They differ from them in that, the background of the design is nit right 
away so that the object stands out free by itself. The plaque on which the work 
is carried out is of the same make, and naturally of the same size as these earlier 
ones; an exception to this are the frogs and tortoises on CXV. 

These objects fall into certain classes, which are as follows :— 

CXIII. Hone birds, of the kind shown on the plate. There are in 
all fragments representing twenty-one examples, though of these no one is 
quite complete; but as thev are remarkably uniform even in details, the 
various pieces supplement one another. We have the usual standing figure of 
a water-bird of some sort with the long beak touching the breast, the attitude 
being to some extent prescribed by the projiortioiis of the bone plaque avail¬ 
able. Their use is not clear; every example has the hole driller! just above the 
wing. Thirteen of them were found with Laconian III and IV' pottery; of 

* To Un» typo belong the bono plaques in tlw Museum at Dmutsanx, published in J .11.i St 
xii. p. 41. 
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the rest, some are as late as Laconian VI. They seem, therefore, to have a 
wide range from COO b.c. to as late as even the third century, hut to be most, 
frequent in the sixth century. 

CXIV, 1: Photographs and drawing. A figure of a standing warrior with 
a shield and a bird standing behind him. Three fragments were found; one 
(A) has a round and one (B) a Boeotian shield, and one (<') is only a detached 
head. Thom* go down as late as Laconian V. 

CXIV, 2. One example was found of a woman wrapped in a cloak. 
This object and the lion next. following were both found in the first, year of the 
excavation by the hank of the river, w hero objixda of all periods were found and 
the strata not yet clearly separated, hut from their 3tylc they no doubt, belong 
here. 

CXIV, 3. A figure of a couchant lion facing forward; the curled tail 
is broken away. For date see above. 

CXV. Four small figures of reptile*: two of frog* and two of tortoises; 
nil were found with Laconian \ pottery, and so belong to the fifth centurv. 

I', also CLXXIV, 13 (p. 213). 

h. Plaques uf the Eighth Style (PI. CXVI). 

Three plaques of chariots and horses arc so exceptional in make as to 
require a sqm rate section. 

CXVI, 1 : Drawing. An ivory plaque, *06 m. high, anil in width 
something more than - lid m.; how much is uncertain, as the plaque is broken, 
but from the design probablv verv little has been lost. It was found with. 
Laconian I |tottery, and may therefore be dated to the middle of the seventh 
century. The condition of the plaque is very had indeed and a photograph, 
therefore impossible; this also makes it hard to say whether the work is un¬ 
finished or not. The drawing is oddly confused, hut the subject can be dis¬ 
tinguished os a chariot driven towards the L, drawn by four winged lioraea. 
The drawing of the driver and t lie. front of the chariot is not easy to make out, 
but it seems that the curvet! lines above the horses’ hindquarters ftp intended 
to represent the. front of the, chariot. In front- of the horses there is one of the 
usual tall birds with its head in the top 1. hand corner. Beneath the Imrses a 
•log is crouching. (>f the wheels and the buck of the chariot only a trace remains. 

CXVI, 2; Drawing and photograph. An ivory plaque, of which the 
lower |nirt, a strip of less than hull a centimetre, and the lower 1. Laud 
comet are lost, but is otherwise fairly complete. The length is •08b lit., and 
the greatest height at present '(KIT in. It was found with Laconian 111 and 
IV potterv, and therefore belongs to the sixth century. It is one of the latest 
pieces uf ivory touud. The subject is a two-horse chariot advancing to the r ; 
the driver holds the rein- and behind him u second inmi is standing. The piece 
is unfinished, and so, like the ivory shown on CVI, 3, gives us anorhc.r piece, o! 
evidence for t he local origin of these carvings. The ground has been slightly 
suuk, and is pierced with a number of round holes, clearly to admit u fretsaw 
by which The whole ground was t<> be cut away, like the sixth-century plaques 
alreadv described. The preliminary sinking of the ground and the leaving ol a 
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margin round much of the design seem to be. for technical reasons. The 
unfinished condition shows up the very cliildish drawing. Cf. aLso CLXXIV, 16 
(p. 248), and CLXXVT1I, 3 (p. 215). 

CXVI, 3 : Photograph. This is a plaque of bone, also of the sixth century, 
and but for its subject would bo classed with the doublo plaque with two 
rearing horses shown on CXII, 1. It is a plaque -085 m. X *035 m., almost 
complete, but from the design, the tails of two horses, un i between them the 
pole of the chariot, and above them a piece of rein and the ends of a curved and 
feathered wing, it it evidently only one plaque from a larger carving of a chariot 
and winged horses. It seems that there were four homes; behind and to the 
right of the two tuilB of the front pair we can clearly see in lower relief the tails 
of the further pair. The upper left corner of the plaque too contains a port of n 
further wing in lower relief than the front one. From the scale ami the design 
tin* complete work must have comprised nt least five imilnr pieces of bone, ft 
differs from the plaque of the two rearing horses in this, that the background 
was entirely out away, like the other sixth-century carvings d jour. From the 
fragment left we can see that it would have been much the best of all these 
< liree carvings. 

II. Fiourbh ok Orth i4 axu Figures Seatri) ox Turonkk. 

Bone XoanonAibe figure *, -probably of Orlhui (Pis. CXVII-CXX). 

Perhaps the most important, of the carvings in bouu are a series of figures, 
obviouslv from the face female, which, although with a Phoenician prototype, 
for which -ee p. 217, aru probably to be taken us representing Ortliia herself. 
Their stiff rigidity, dictated no doubt in part by the necessity imposed by the 
material, further suggests that they bear Homo resemblance to the xonnon of 
the goddess. These figures fall under three types :— 

a. Armless figures cut from a complete section of bone. 

b. Figures with arms, cut from a bone split lengthways, so that the figure, 
convex in front, has no back. 

c Similarly made figures, but without arms ; the figure is otter, shallower 
and less convex than the other two classes. 

n CXVII and CXVIU, 1-4 and drawing on CXVIII, 5. Armless figures 
cut from a complete section of bone, generally about *10 m. long, though often 
shorter. The front of the figure is convex; the back, following the shape of 
the bone, more or less flat. Counting fragments, sixteen examples. For their 
distribution, two were found with Geometric, Troto-f'orinthian and Laconian I 
pottery, and so go back to about 700 n.O.; seven belong to the seventh 
century; four were with Laconian III and IN : two with Laconian IV nut! V, 
and one with only Laconian V pottery. They are commonest, therefore, in the 
seventh and sixth centuries. All these figures have a polos head (Irons; the 
front is always divided into three parts, each marked with horizontal stripes. 
Tim general make of the face, the flat nose and the way in which the mouth 
and nose are set in a sinking made in the general surface, are due to the shape 
of the bone and its thinness. The fiat nose appears well in the profile drawing 
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fCXVIII, 6) of the example photographed on CXVII, 3. The comparative 
naturalism of CXVII, 2 is exceptional. 

h. CXIX, 1-5. Figures with arms, made from a section of bone split 
lengthways, so that the figure, convex in front, has uo back. About the same 
size ns the last Class a figures. Counting fragments, eleven examples. They 
have the same polos as the Class a figures, but they are not of quite so fixed a 
type. Their chronological range is almost the same; almost all date to the 
seventh century. Two were earlier: one was found with only Geomot rir jioitory 
and seems ns much out of place as one found with Laconian ^ I; one was found 
in a sixth-century deposit. The remaining seven were all of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. The peculiar grimness of I and 4 sets them rather apart from all the rest 
of those figures with their vacuously smiling mouths. 

The poloi of these two show traces of the toothed top so marked in Class 
c and the heads which go with this class. Also their hair with its twisted locks 
is so much less archaic than the horizontally divided Jocks of Nos. 2 and 3, 
that the seventh-century date well fib; these two figures; neither archaic nor 
degenerate in style. One more is figured in. Arch. Am 1913. p. 20. 

c. CXIX, 6-7. Figures about, the .sumo size as the rest, resembling Class 
a in having no arms, but like Class b in. being made of a split piece, of !x>n«, 
and so hollow at the back. Thirteen examples were found, but only three 
fairlv complete. The work is clearly more careless than that of either of the 
first two classes, and it is therefore not surprising that they were all found with 
Laconian III and IV pot ten’; two even with Laconian IV and V. They belong, 
therefore, to the sixth century; none of them at all go back to the period of the 
earlv temple. They arc like the first type except that the work is not so careful, 
the figures are flatter, the polos is toothed, not smooth at the top, and the hair 
is in curls on the forehead. The complete examples are pierced in the middle. 

With these go the following: 

CXX, 1-6. Here arc shown four heads which scorn to be broken off 
figures of Class c. Nos. 3 and G are a little different; they seem to be complete. 

CXX, 7. A single example of a bone figure cut iu the round; the arm 
Comes out from lielow the over-fold of a girt chiton. No doubt, of the sixth 
century, though there, is no evidence of its date. 

Prolonuii (Pis. CXX1, CXXII, 1-4). 

Of prolomai, presumably of Orthia, fourteen were found; generally of Ixme. 
The face is curved on the front of each ol these; on the back there is as a ride 
some design cut in intaglio. The bone examples urn generally made of a 
section cut from a bone longways with the face, and to make the mass solid it 
is filled with two plugs, one above the crown of the head and the other below 
the neck. These plugs have often fallen out. They may lie classed according 
to type and age as follows 

a. CXXI, 1, 2. Two were found with Geometric pottery only, and arc 
therefore earlier than 740 n.c. One of these is photographed on CXXI, 1, and 
drawn, front, back, side and from above on CXXI, ta-ld. The face is cut on 
an oblong picrc of bone, on the back of which is an incised drawing of a 
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pelican. surrounded by zigzag lines. On tlio bead is a |Kilos-—none of the other 
protomai have any head dress— and the. hair is arranged in curls on the forehead 
and falls dowu on each side in masses divided only by horizontal lines. Height 
•027 m. The other (CXXI, 2) is on a piece of bone square below and rounded 
above; the work is very rough, and on the back is a simple pattern of scorings. 

The later examples now to bo described are all on round bases. 

b. CXXI, 4, 7. Later than these, and with a mixture of Geometric and 
Laconian I pottery, we have some examples like the earlier ones in still having 
the hair divided by horizontal lines. These are: CXXI, 4, exceptional as 
being very thin from back to front, and ho merely u disc and not a plugged 
section of bone. Probably CXXI, 7, found in the first year; on the back is 
an intaglio of a standing bird with a star behind it and an exergue in front. 
A third example, not shown, has merely the face Baked off from the back. 

c. CXXI, 1, 3, 5, 6. In the same deposits follow examples which are like 
all the later ones in having the hair crimped into zigzag curls. Here belong: 
CXXI, 5; this has a very long neck and staring eyes. Both the boms plugs are 
still in place. Ou the back is an intaglio of a oouchant sphinx. CXXI, 6; on 
the back is an intaglio of a spread eagle. CXXI, 3; this is a large example 
in ivory. The face is very triangular, and the flatness of the cheeks gives it a 
wedge-like shape when seen from above. The hair is in curls over the forehead. 
On the back is a human headed, apparently beardod sphinx, sitting with one 
fore paw uplifted. Of the same date is another of these large ivory examples, 
diameter something over •<> 1 in. The face is entirely broken away, and only 
half of tho disc ia preserved, but it shows on the back a finely worked intaglio 
of a human-headed sphinx looking over her hack towards a bird standing 
behind lior With these probably goes the ivory example drawn back and 
front on CXXH, 1. It was found iu the first year of the excavation and cannot 
bo exact ly dated. The lace is a good deal broken; on the back is an intaglio of 
a seated beaked sphinx, with paw uplifted before an exergue. 

d. CXXI!, 2-4. Bone examples just like CXXI, 5 and 6 above were found 
with only Laconian I pottery, and so art* the latest of the series and belong lo 
the middle of the seventh century. Here we have : CXXI I. 4; bone, though 
rather like the ivory examples iu workmanship. Both the plugs are gone. 
On the back an intaglio of a seated animal. CXXII, 3; the face is extremely Hat, 
the lower plug is gone. The much-corroded example, CXXII, 2, belongs here, 
and one other example too much destroyed to be classified makes up the tale. 

Small bone figure* seated on thrones (Pis. CXXII hirer part and CXXI1I). 

Of the usual type of small bone figures in the round seated on thrones, 
twentv-one examples were found. They an* all from *01 to *03 m. high Tho 
work is often very summary. One of the most carefully carved is photo¬ 
graphed on CXXII. 5, and drawn side view and back view on CXXIII, 1. The 
drawing CXXIII, 2 shows one of the most casually cut of these figures; the 
hnr.ds arc in the usual position on the knees, but the cutting is so rough and 
ready that the hands are merged with the knees and the legs with the throne, 
l^ess commonly the hands are held up to the chin as in the two examples 
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shown in CXXII, 6 and 7. Fifteen examples can be dated. Of these, nine 
were found with Geometric. Proto Corinthian and Laconian I pottery, four 
with Laconian I only, and two with Geometric only. The class may be dated, 
therefore, to the centurv round 700 b.c. 

There are a few single examples of these Rested figures differing from the 
type. These are :— 

CXXIII 3. A seated figure with the arms, now broken, supporting the 
chin. It was found with Geometric pottery and so ojmmis the series. 

CXXIU, 4. A figure like the type hut on a round peg-like base. Found 
with Laconian II pottery, and so late in the seventh century. 

CXXIII. 5. A seated figure with the hands on the shoulders. The hair is 
elaborately arranged mid u striped loin-cloth is worn. Found with Geometric, 
Proto-Corinthian and Laconian I pottery; date about 700 n.c. 

CXXIII, 6, and photograph on CXXII, 8. A bone carving, drawn front, 
back and side, of a figure seated on a throne with a high hack ami rosettes at 
the ends of the arms; very much like tho terracotta figurines on XXXII. 
Date unknown. 

Pairs of seated figures (Pis. CXXIV. CXXV). 

Three ivorv groups were found of a pair of figures seated side by side on a 
tkroue. Of these, the finest example, CXXIV, wax found in 19(Mf by the hank 
of the river, when the stratification of the site was not kuown. The second. 
CXXV, 1, was with Geometric pottery only, which would put it earlier than 
about 740 B.c. The third, CXXV, 2, was with Geometric, Laconian I and 
Proto-Corinthian sherds, which would date it between 710 and (575 n.c. approxi¬ 
mately. As for the first, its general api»earance puts it into close connexion 
with rhe ivory reliefs of the Second St yle; it has the same heavy appearance and 
tho same fondness for a rich decoration of the surface by incised patterns. This 
Second Stvle goes back into the Geomet ric period and comes down to the l inn 
when only Laconian 1 was found, but most of the examples are between two 
extremes and date to about 7(H) b.C. To this date, therefore, we may ascribe 
the first and third of these objects, and put the second rather earlier. In detail 
they are:— 

CXXIV, photographed, and drawn from four points: a, from below; b. 
from above; c, from the front; d, to show the back and left side. The dimen¬ 
sions are ; *06 m. high. -0125 in. wide, and *0225 in. from back to front. It is 
practically complete and externally well preserved, except that one or two 
laminae have fallen from the faces and clasped hands. As is always the 
case with the larger ivories, its internal condition is not so good. The laminae 
of the ivorv have warped and become separated, and the whole is now held 
together bv cement. The group consists of I wo men ,r ’ sit ting side by side upon 
a carved throne, underneath which are two animals. Their heads appear at 
the rides, and their hindquarters at the back. In the throne itself the tnsselled 
cushion behind tho figures is noticeable. The undur-surface of the block (a) has 
a rosette worked in incised lines. The men wear long embroidered dresses, but 
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the patterns are preserved only on the side. The manner of dressing the hair 
has already been noted. The hands are very large, the outer pair lining clasped 
and the ijuier resting on the knees. 

CXXV, 1, photographed, and drawn from three points : la, from the front; 
16, from the side ; lc. from below. The two figures sit side by side with their 
outer arms on their lnj>», and their inner arum laid each over the shoulder of 
the other. From the long dress and perhaps the face, the one on the left 
appears rather to be female and the one on the right with the lower legs show¬ 
ing to be 'a male. The decoration of the dress and the rosette carved below 
the base are the same as iu the first example. 

CXXV, 2. A smaller and much more summarily carved example. The 
hands of both figures axe laid upon the knees. 

III. Objects of Personal Use and Adornment. 

Combs (Pis. CXXVI CXXXI). 

Of ivory and bone combs about, twenty-seven examples wore found, mnny 
of them much broken. Iu date they range from the beginning of Froto- 
Corinthinn pottery down to the period of Laconian III and oven IV ; from the 
middle of the eighth, that is, down into the sixth century. Three types were 
found, all with the same chronological range; n, combs with round tops; 
b, combs with square tops; c, double-ended combs. The larger examples of 
the round - topped combs are made of ivorv and have relief carvings in the semi¬ 
circular space at the top; all these fine examples were found with Laconian 1 
pottery. On some of them unfortunately the curving wus very much encrusted 
with a deposit of limy matter so much harder than the ivory that the design 
can only be drawn without much detail, and some were badly broken, hut 
though photographs were not often poasihle, all the examples have been drawn. 
Details of the three types follow :— 

a. Comh.< with round lojnt (Pis. CXXVI CXXXI, 9). 

The finer examples are arranged in order of date. The earliest are 1 and 2. 
for with them (1 eoine.trio pottery was found as well as Proto-Corinthian and 
Laconian I. Next come 3 and 4, with no longer any Geometric pottery, but 
Proto-Corinthian was still present. With 5, 6, and 7 there was only Laconian 
1 ]X)ttery; they belong, therefore, approximately to the years between 660 and 
62, r i ii.o. The. latest is 8, of tho first pari of the sixth century, for with it wo 
found Laconian 111 pottery. Of uncertain provenance, hut clearly belonging 
to this class, are 9, 10, and 11. The details are ;— 

1. CXXVI, 1. A fragment of a comb which when complete would have 
been about *05 in. across. On one side (16) a bearded man kneels on one knee, 
seemingly repelling the attack of some animal; on the other (la) is what is 
left of a winged griffin. 

2. CXXVI, 2 and CXXXI, 1. Half of a comb about -06 m. a crass. On 
one side are two coucbaut sphinxes facing one another, on the other the front 
part, of probably a lion. 
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3. CXXVI, 3. This comb, '045 r». across, has on one side three inlaid 
panels of amber, from one the amt>er has been lost, and between them a 
zigzag ornament; on the other is a winged horse. At. the top of the bow of 
the comb arc two broken projections which seem to be from a loop for 
suspension. 

I CXXVIT. The. most elaborate example, which when complete was about 
•OS m. across. On one side is a relief of the * Judgment of Paris.’ Paris with a 
beard and hint: lmir sits on a low throne holding out the. apple; in front of him 
are the three goddesses in richly embroidered robes; the foremost seems to be 
Aphrodite with her dove, next is Athena, rnu-es of whose, helmet can he made 
out. and lastly conies Hera, with behind her what must lie supposed to be the 
]>cacock. On the other side arc two couchant sphinxes, and between them a 
man upside-down. 

5. CXXVIII, 1, measuring *04 'j m. across. On one side is a walking lion; 
on the other the surface was too much encrusted with lime for even a drawing 
to be practicable, but the subject is two opposing sphinxes. Above the lion 
is a hole, by which the comb could be hung on a peg. 

<i CXXVIII, ? '*r<\n)fi.b , ^JoHwa , ’«evdv.u‘ v cL«\ T 'h’cL.v Vvav.a-'Vuniptc^ , -ic«o 
about *08 m. across On one Ride arc two opposing horses, and below the 
horse on the r. is a man in a helmet lying on his back and apparently being 
trampled by them On the other side nrn two opposing sphinxes, each with n. 
paw raised to touch the breast of the other. Again there is a hole for 
suspension. 

7. CXXIX and CXXXI, 2. Except for the loss of the teeth, almost complete 
and measuring *0<S m. across. The reliefs are in a curiously mannered style, * 
rather unlike any of the other combs. On one sale is an ibex with long 
horns, grazing; on the other a rather lion-like animal in the same couchant 
position, except that his head is raised, and below his mouth is nn object like 
a breaking wave. 

rt. CXXX. 1 and CXXXI, 3. A comb with only one side-tooth preserved, 
measuring *06 in. across. On one hide is a warrior in a plumed helmet, falling 
on his sword, which posses right through his body. He is very badlv drawn, 
with the head much too large and the legs much too small. On the other 
side a human-headed sphinx is advancing towards some sort of animal. 

1*. CXXX, 2. A broken comb, originally -05 m. across. On cue side is a 
charioteer and horse; on the other a man sitting on a chair with another man 
kneeling Indore him; behind this second man is a bird. 

Ip. CXXX, 3 and CXXXI, 4. Comb, *031 m. across, with all the. teeth 
broken off. On one side a spread eagle; on the other a winged dog. 

11. CXXXI, 5. A broken comb, with on one side a relief of a gorgon s 
head with lolling tongue. The wide side-hair tills up the corners of the lunette. 

12. CXXX, 4. A broken comb, the. upper part uf which is fretted out with 
four openings. 

13. CXXXI, 6 . A broken comb, with the lunettes plain but surrounded 
bv a band ol guillochc pattern. 

14 lb. CXXXI, 7, 8, 9. Three small combs, like all the smaller examples, 
made of bone; the only ornament is dots, in incised circles. 
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b. Combs wilfi sifuarr !(rp*. 

CXXXI, 10. Broken ivory comb, with pattern o! incised circles and lines. 

CXXXI, 11. Similar comb, with gnilloche. pattern. 

c. Double combs. 

CXXXI, 12, 13, 14. Three such combs; al! of bone ami i|uitu plain. 

Fibulae (Pis. CXXXII-CXXXIV}. 

Of the great number of fibulae found tho majority are ol bronze and are 
therefore) described in another part of this book, and of the. ivory and bone 
fibulae manv have already been described in the sections dealing with the ivory 
reliefs. This section deals with the remaining ivory and bone fibulae. They 
fall under two heads: (1) those made, in imitation of the bronze spectacle- 
fibulae * and (2) the fibulae decorated with an ivory figure of an eagle. 

1 Fibula' imilnf'Uf/ the bronze ‘ spectacle -fibulae (CXXX11 and CXXXIII). 

These fibulae, which consist of a plate of bore or ivory of the characteristic 
shape shown on CXXXII, 2, 4 11 und CXXXIII, b and c, to the back of 
which is riveted the fibula proper, are clearly in form mi imitation of the 
spectacle-fibulae made of coils of bronze wire, of which so many were found 
from the earliest strata onwards. They are illustrated on LXXX1 and 
LXXXII, but for the sake of convenient comparison a drawing of one has 
been placed here, on CXXXIII, a. Of fairly complete examples of these 
lmitutious twenty-eight were found, and there were fragments of ten more. 
In size thev range from *045 m. total length to ’1G tu., but the greater number 
are comparatively small and measure from -05 m. to -Oft in. All the smaller 
examples are bone; ivory is confined to the few very large specimens, such 
as those on CXXXII. 4 and 9. These larger fibulae seem to have been 
decorated with four round-topped amber bosses, inlaid in the centres of the 
four circles of the plate. The actual amber was preserved in two cases 
only one ia 4 on the Plate- but in others its presence may be inferred from 
the circular sinkings; e.y on 9. One example, bone and of medium size 
CXXXII. 7). has the centres of the two big circles decorated with affixed Hnttish 
bone bosses of a kind very commonly found, but excepting here and in one 
other case always loose by themselves. Their diameter is from *008 to *d 12 m. 
Krom the murkier of fibulao which might have had.them, it may be iuferred 
that all the bosses were used in this way, but rhat owing to the feebleness of 
the means of attachment they have almost always fallen off. 

The fibula proper is bronze, of the flat, safety pin tvpe used also for the 
fibulae with square plaques. It is secured in the same way with two rivets: the 
marks of these appear on the fibula photographed on CXXXII, 4 and drawn 
on CXXXIII, c. The only decoration on the front is incised patterns: the large 
examples have two circles of guillocbe, and the small ones concentric circles. 
Exceptional patterns are those on CXXXII, 10 and CXXXIII, b and cl. 

In date these fibulae, range from early in tho purely Ueometiic deposit—a 
small one, -052 m. long, was found lying on the cobble pavement- down to the 


* Such fibulao arL fully treated by Blink' nberg, Fibula '/rn*/»<«« rt oii-.nliUrx, ji|> r’crj, *<?). 
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period of Loconiuu I or even II, and two were found in the Laconian III and IV 
deposit of th«'sixth century. Byfarthcgreater number were found, however, with 
Geometric, Proto-Corinthian and laiconian J pottery: earlier or later than this 
they arc rare. 'Ihis means that, although they aru as old us the ninth century 
and continue into the sixth, they begin to be frequent late in the eighth aud 
probnbly nro on the decrease towards the end of the seventh century. That tin 
little bone bosses mentioned above were attached to thc^e fibulae is further 
supported by the. fact that their chronological range is the same, from the middle 
of the eighth century to GOO h.c. The differences in size, material and ornamen¬ 
tation have no chronological significance; large and small examples were found 
at each end of the series. The big ivory specimen shown in the photograph on 
CXXXII, 4, and in the drawing CXXXIII, c, was found with Geometric pottery; 
two others like it with Proto-Corinthian sherds and another with I auxin inn I 

There seems to have been a variety of these fibulae with the edge scalloped; 
no complete example was found, but this is probably the interpretation to be put 
on the fragment on CXXXII, 11. It was found with Geometric and Laconian I 
{lottery : another similar fragment was of the sixth century. The sunken 
circles seem designed for nit inlay ; probably, as in the larger fibulae, of amber. 

On CXXXII. 1 and 3, arc shown two flat pieces of bone rounded at the ends; 
ten examples were found, all about *09 in. long, and a few fragments. Like the 
boro spectacle-fibulae they range from the Geometric to the Laconian I de|K»its. 
They are sometimes plain, but are generally decorated on one side only with 
incised bars and circles. Ail arc pierced at three points, at the centre anil at 
both ends, and in one case at these points three of the Hattish bone bosses 
mentioned above wore found attached. Although no trace of the metal pin has 
been found, it seems possible that these objects were plates for the fronts of 
fibulae. 

The fibula shown on CXXXIII, d, is unique, but seems to form a connecting 
link between these strips and I lie spectacle, type At the back remains of the 
brooch are preserved; it was of iron. 

2. Eagle-fibulae (PI. CXXXIV). 

Of these there are two complete examples and a fragment of a third. All 
were found with Geometric pottery only, and therefore date to before 740 b.o. 
They consist of a flat fibula of the safety-pin type, exactly like those, of the other 
hone nod ivory fibulae, which is riveted to the back of a figure of an eagle cut 
from a flat or convex plaque of ivory. The longer feathers are rendered by 
incised lines, the shorter a scale-pattern or by small circles with dot centres. 
The example in CXXXIV, 2 (length, ’008 in.), is a oue-headed eagle made 
from a plaque with a considerable convexity from side to aide. The beak and a 
part, of one wing are lost. The fibula itself, of which only a |rar». remains, was 
of iron, but the rivets are bronze. The other example (CXXXIV, I), length 
•061 m., is of a two-headed eagle with the eyes made of amher inlays, of 
which one is still in place. The pluqun is again convex. The surface is 
much destroyed, especially on the back and. shoulders. The fibula itself 

J.EI.S.—BUFCLKMEKT Q 
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is of bronze anti is completely preserved. The rivets pass through the tail 
aud the neck. 

Brno Pendants (PI CXXXV, 1). 

Hone pendants. Forty-five examples were found of varying forms, in 
length generally about. *02 m. One only is of ivory. The upper part 
of tin pendant is pieTred for suspension ; the lower part is a more or less 
spheric.il lump, generally finished of! below with a kind of knob. To this 
there nre two exceptions (CXXXV. 1, a and b) which clearly imitate the claw 
of an animal, a well-known form of evil eye charm. Of the whole number 
thirty-one can he dearly dated : they range all through the period of Ltmmiun I 
and II pottery, that is from the later years of the eighth to the end of the 
seventh century. Knrlier than this they are fare only four examples so none 
of them are likely to be earlier than about 750 b.o. ; nor were examples found 
litter than the building of tlm later temple in BOO B.o. With these may be 
classed four objects which seem to be pendants though they lack the horizontal 
suspension-hole; they are on CXXXV, 1, c-f. Of them, c was found with 
tjeometric and I*aeonian I pottery; d was later with IJiconian 111 and IV: the 
date of the other two is uncertain. 

Done Rings (PI. CXXXV, 2). 

Of bone rings t wenty-eight were found complete, and fragments of sixteen 
more. As shown by the examples on the plate, they were quite plain: the 
.outside diameter is about *02 in. Ml belong to the seventh century. 

Pinn (Pis. CXXXVI CXXXVII, a-e). 

From the description of the bronzes it appears how frequently pins were 
dedicated at the sanctuary. The finds of bone objects show that besides these 
bronze pins, there was an extensive use of metal pins, bronze or iron, with bone 
hoods. These heads are of various forms, some closely imitating the metal 
types. Thcv may be classified ns follows ; 

1 CXXXVI, 1 and 2. Pins the end of which consists of a bone shank 
turned with ridges and surmounted by a circular plate; these clearly 
reproduce the very common type of bronze pin shown on LXXV. The iliac 
and shank are made separately, and in only one case (CXXXVI, a) were they 
found together. Of the. disc-heads there were a great many; of the shanks 
far fewer, only twenty-four, in fact, and this makes it likely that in many 
eases the bronze or iron pin itself was fixed directly into the disc-head. Of 
these disc-heads eighty-five were found with a diameter from -02 m. to -03 m.; 
of the rosette type with a scalloped edge, with a diameter of -015 m. to *02 m.. 
another twelve. 'The examples on CXXXVI, 1 show all the varieties of size 
and decoration. They are always pierced in the middle for the iron rivet 
which fastened them to the shank; the rivet is sometimes preserved, and has 
generally left a trace in the shaj»e of a y ellow stain on the bone. The upper side 
of the dine is decorated with simple incised rosette patterns; the lower side is 
naturally plain. 
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The shanks (CXXXVI, 2) are generally broken; never longer than *033 m. 
They are drilled lengthways at each end for the insertion of the metal pin 
itself and for the attachment of the disc-head. A very few of these shanks are 
complcto at ouo end, either plainly finished or with a small rosette, but not drilled; 
these must have l>eeii for pins with no disc, resembling many of the bronze 
pins on LXXV. These pins ure found ns early as the Geometric deposit, but 
rarely; the great majority of them belong to the seventh and sixth centuries. 

2. CXXXVI, 3. Kir-cone shaped pieces of bone drilled liclow for the 
insertion of the pin. They are either very small (-005 to 015 m. long) or ol 
a slightly larger type (-02 to *03 in.). They are very common; of the small 
typo seventy-four, and of the large type nine were found. In the purely 
Geometric deposits, as also with. Laconian II pottery, thov are rare; their 
range is that of Proto-Corinthian and Iatconian I, where thev are verv 
abundant. Very few of them are thus earlier than 7-10 n.c. or Inter than 
G25 u.c. approximately. 

3. CXXXVI, 4. These pin-heads vary in shape from spherical, sometimes 
with a rosette on the fucc, to pointed. Besides the hole for the pin, thev are 
drilled at the side with a cross-hole for a rivet to hold tho pin in place. Length 
about *01 m. Thirty-one examples. Before t he seventh century they are rare; 
they last until the end of that century, being especially common with Laconian 
I and II pottery. They are not found later. 

4. CXXXVI, 5. These objects seem to be pin-heads. They are in shape 
like the shanks of the pin-heads of Class 1 above, but they always have a cross¬ 
hole drilled half-way between the two ends, which are sometimes drilled and 
sometimes not. length usually from -015 to -0-15 in. Twenty-seven examples. 
Besides these there are seven very short (-007 in. long) examples with a small 
peg at each end. They are rare before the appearance of Laconian I and lust 
until the end of Laconian II, which gives them an approximate range from 
720 to (500 n.c. 

5. CXXXVII, a-e. Miscellaneous pin-heads. Individual pin-heads are the 
two spherical examples on CXXXVII, a and b, and the three with animal or 
human heads drawn on CXXXVII, c e. One (e) has two animal heads, 
another (c), with Laconian I jiotterv, four human heads round a sinking, 
and the third Id) four small quasi-human heads grouped together. 

Bone Brads (Pis. CXXXVII, 1 14 and CXXXVIII). 

These bone bead* were numerous and fall into several marked types. 
Almost all belong below the sand-layer ; in detail, the classes a, h and c were 
with Geometric or lac on inn I pottery or both, and therefore belong to the 
seventh, but go some way back into the eighth century; classes d and r with 
Proto-Corinthian and Laconian I pottery are a little Inter; the spherical beads 
of Class/, though they begin in the eighth century and go down to the sixth, are 
most common with Laconian 11 pottery towards the end of the seventh ccnturv. 
These classes are in detail:— 

<i. CXXXVII, 1 6. Beads niude of a square Hat piece of bone ( 015 to 02 m. 
square), drilled from the middle of one edge to the middle of the opposite edge. 
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They are roughly made and decorated with incised lines and circles. Twenty 
examples. The two beads (CXXXVU, 7, 8) stand apart because of their decora¬ 
tion. the same on both. < >n one ride they have two men with round shields and 
probably spears; on the other a pattern of circles and lines which may be 
meant for a similar group of three men, simplified by omitting two out of the 
three shields. 

I). CXXXVII, 9 14. A variety of the an trio bead, hut with a projecting 
ridge along the line of the hole. Thirteen examples. CXXXVIII, 1, shows such 
a ridge on a round bead. 

c. Small disc-shaped beads; diam. about -01 m. Several examples. 

d. CXXXVIII, 2, 3. Large ribbed bends, length about *03 m. Six examples. 
\n extra large example, is on CXXXVIII, 4. 

e. CXXXVIII, 5 15. Beads made of a sliorl section of a. small bone, the 
hole through the. head being the natural hollow of the bone: they are naturally 
often flat on one side. Decorated with roughly cut incised lines. Thirty-one 
examples. The liend on CXXXVIII, 16. is an extra big specimen. 

/. Small plain spherical or spheroidal beads; diam. from 000 to *<>12 in. 
Thirty seven exam plea. 


Seal* (Pis. CXXXIX-CXLV11). 

I. Four-faced, seals. CXXXIX and CXL, lop. 

The sha| ie of these seals is more easily seen from the photographs and 
drawings than described. They are only occasionally (seven examples out of 
twenty-five) made out. of ivory, when they are, formed out of a. solid piece. 
More usually they are made of a section of a hollow bone, the outside being 
cut to form the four flat surfaces for the intsgli, and the natural hollow of the 
bone passing between the. four faces and being plugged at each end with small 
round pieces of bone. These plugs have generally fallen out, but one in place 
is shown in the fourth seal from the left on tile, top of CXL The central seal 
of the same row is not apparently plugged but made of a solid piece of bone. 
The length varies from *025 in. to -012 m. Of these very small ones (CXXXIX, 
f-k) there are three made of bone; they are too small to need plugging uml are 
inode solid. 

In all eighteen complete examples were found and eight fragments. Half 
were found with Geometric, Proto-O>rmthian and Laconian 1 pottery, and thus 
belong to the forty years around 700 u.C. One example was found in a purely 
Geometric depositing thus dates to before 7*10, and they continued to bn found 
ns Into as the period of Laconian 11 pottery. Their range is therefore the latter 
half of the eighth and all the seventh century ; later than this none were found. 

This class of seal was also found at the Argivc Heraion. The representa¬ 
tions on these seals are of the same class as those on the other Is me seals. Of 
sixty-six designs which it has been possible to record, eleven are the displayed 
bird of CXXXIX, e, eight some kind of sphinx, seven the cross-pattern of 
CXL, lop, muhltr, seven tin* curved object of CXL, top. *•., five a bird looking 
over its back, four a standing bird like CXXXIX, c, and the remaining twenty- 
four arc made up of a face. CXXXIX, o, a star, a scorpion, a warrior with a 
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round shield, CXXXIX, i, three heads in profile, and a number of birds, 
sphinxes and unrecognisable animal forms. 

With these goes the three-faced ivory seal shown on CLXVIII,3a among the 
miscellaneous ivories. It was found in front of the Inter temple in the 
Geometric deposit, and is thus earlier than all but one of the four-faced seals. 
It is pierced along the axis and a broken piece of bronze wire |Misses through 
the hole. The angles between t he faces arc not equal; one is a right angle and 
the other two of 15 degrees. One of the faces is therefore wider than the other 
two. On this wider face, which is shown on CLXVIII, 3b, is nit intaglio of a 
human-faced bird with a pomegranate bud in front of it and a floral decoration 
above it. On one of the smaller faces, 3d, is a bee, and on the other, 3c, a 
standing woman with one hand to her head and the other holding what seems 
to be a tall plant . 

2. Circular seals with a central attachment. 1 CXL Imrer part CXLI-CXLIII, 
and 2 examples at the top of CXLIV, drawn to show the method of attachment. 

Those arc discs of bone varying in diameter from *015 m. to 025 m.: they 
are generally about -IKK3 m. thick. On one face is the intaglio design of the 
seal itself, always .surrounded by a border of circles and dots, and on the other 
some form of rosette pattern. This side is further distinguished from the other 
by being drilled to take the handle of the seal, generally with ft round but 
occasionally. CXLIV, 2nd row. with a square hole. This attachment has 
only been preserved in tile one seal shown in the drawing CXLI, 1; an iron 
ring is fastened into the seal and a second ring is linked to it. Many of the 
seals ahow the yellow stain left by the iron. Thirty examples were found, 
nearly all with Proto-Corintliian pottery, but a few earlier w ith only Geometric 
and a few later with only Laconian I. They are therefore to be dated to the 
century l>etween 750 and fioO u.c. The designs may be judged from CXL, 
where sixteen out of the total of thirty are shown. They are of the same 
character as those on the four-sided seals. The commonness of the design of a 
displayed bird is remarkable; the seals on the plate show nine example*. 

With these go the three much larger (diam about, *04 ni.) examples of 
which two are shown on CXLI. One. CXLI, 3, shows a bearded Gorgon’s 
face, another, CXLI, 2, a running male figure, with two. or possibly four, wings. 

Some of these seals have no trace of the attachment on what the rosette 
design indicates is the up|ier side. Examples are on CXLII and CXLIII. 
Others again. CXLIV, fop, have a groove cut round the edge which shades off 
into the definite chamfer of the next class. 

3. Hone disc-seals drilled across a diameter, sides chamfered, CXLIV CXLVI. 

These objects, which are probably seals, consist of a disc of bone (diam. 

•015 m. to *08 m.) drilled with a hole across one diameter from edge to edge, 
to take the metal bar of the setting of which, however, no trace has survived. 
Ou ono side of the disc the field is reduced by cutting out a chamfer round the 
edge, probably connected in some way with the setting. This chamfered side 
may be takeu as the top of the seal, especially as it occasionally shows the 
rosette, pattern, which never appears on the other side and is unsuitable for 

1 l\ also Olympia, iv. p. 188. 
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line as a seal. Tn the designs the displayed bird again predominates. Thy 
rest are sphinxes, birds and animal forms, of which the twelve examples on 
CXLIV and the five on CXLVI give a selection. Other notable design* are one 
of a warrior with a plumed helmet, n round shield and n spear, and a standing 
figure of ti e winged Ort.hia holding in each hand the long neck of some swan¬ 
like bird. Thirty-nine examples were found; of the twenty seven whose origin 
is clearly fixed, four were found with Geometric pottery onlv and so date to 
before 740. five with Laroimn 1 only and so are after (170, ami the remainder 
are intermediate, having been found in the strata with Proto-Corinthian pottery. 
Like the other seals, with whi h Ihev show an nl»soliile identity ol style, thev 
belong in the main to the century between 750 and 650 n.r. 

Wit h these, go seven considerably larger examples iu ivory, with diameters 
from *035 to -017 m. The details are :— 

(a) ()n one side ti sphinx ramping up to the r. Iu front a star. The other 
side is lost. 

( b) On one side a running winged male figure and on the other a sphinx 
sitting on its haunches. 

(c) On one side a similar sphinx and <>u the other a lion attacking a bull. 
The bull has his bond down and his hindquarters up, and the lion is attacking 
him from the front. 

(tf) On one side possibly a standing bird. The other side is lost. 

(e) CXLV, 2. On the chamfered side a displayed bird and on the other a 
curious winged kneeling figure In the field is an eve. Partly broken. 

(f) On one side a griffin-headed sphinx looking backwards and on the other a 
huiimu-hcadcd sphinx looking forwards. 

( 9 ) CXLV, 1. On the larger side a running warrior with shield, spear and 
helmet; behind him a lizard; on the chamfered side incised circles and zigzag. 

4. Similar seals with no chamfer, CXLVII. 

A smaller class of these bone seals is like the last, but having no chamfer 
they arc merely bone discs drilled across a diameter. Some have rosette 
designs, of which examples are given on the top row of the plate; others have 
designs of animals and sphinxes. It is very noticeable that those latter with 
their sometimes very Minoan-looking designs have also the rounded edges of 
the ordinary Mycenaean Icntoid gem, whilst the examples with rosettes have 
much squurer angles. A notable example of the most Mvcenaean looking design 
though t he bead itself is not very lentoid. is drawn oil CXLVII, centre ; it shows 
a cow and a sucking calf; behind is a tree. 


Ivory Figures of Couchant Animals (Pis. CXLVI1I-CLX . 

A very common cIilk* ol ivory carving is shown on these plates. They 
nro figures of animals curved in the round lying down upon a low base. In 
ten cases this is circular (diain. *017 m. to *03 m.), but in the vast majority of 
cases it is rectangular, varying in size from *02 in. X 0.’{ in. to *025 m. X 
•045 m. A few exceptional examples are so large that the base measures 
■03 m. x *08 m. 
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The midcr side of tlic base is sometimes plain, but more often decorated 
with a shallow intaglio, or very much less commonly by a design in relief. 
These an* <>f animals, or more rarely of men ; the intagli are also often merely 
geometrical or floral patterns. 

The total number of these carvings found was 160; some of them an* 
very well preserved; a large number are sufficiently well preserved for the 
animal and design below to lx* recognisable, and some again so much broken 
or encrusted with lime that it. is only possible to see that they belong here. 

These couchnnt beasts were found with pottery ranging from Geometric 
to Laconian I. but only very rarely with I^aconian II or later. V ith Laconian 11 
there were, in fact, only two examples, and in the very large deposits of 
Iatconian III and LV only two more. Into the purely Geometric deposits, on 
the other hand, they go very deep, nnd three examples were found below the 
patch of fine cobble pavement in the middle of the nrena. Although this is 
later than the rest of the pavement, it can hardly be later than the latter part 
of the ninth century, and it will lx safe to put these three figures quite as 
early as. say, 820 n.c. This date may then be taken for the beginning of the 
series, and as of the whole number 30 per cent, were found in the purely 
Geometric strata which come to an end in 7+0 u.c.. we have this percentage 
of the whole filling the years between 820 and 740 u.r. Another '»0 per ceut. 
were found in the deposits containing l’roto-Corinthian pottery accompanied 
with Geometric or Laconian 1 or Ixith. and these, therefore, belong to the 
years from 710 to 660 B.e. The remaining 20 per cent were found with 
Laconian I pottery only, which puts them to Ixitween 660 and about 635 B.C. 
The total range is thus from the end of the ninth century to late in the seventh ; 
rhev barelv reach the sixth century. A closer idea of their occurrence can be 
got by bringing these figures into connexion with the lengths of their respective 
periods. If we do this we shall find that the dedications of these figures are 
nearly twice as common in the period of Proto-Corinthian pottery as in the 
preceding Geometric period, ami slightly less common than in the succeeding 
period of Laconian I. 7 It seems, therefore, that, us with the other ivories, 
their liest period is the late eighth and the greater part of the seventh century. 
Their infrequence with I aeon inn II pottery, i>. just before 600 H.C., marks 

7 The figures in th<< text an rnlenlated wero found in a venr; in the second 1 h 
thus. TIx> Geometric dupuiih which your, and in the third, 32 in twenty-five 
yielded t.lx'.sn figures have been rockouod to year*, about 1*3 a year : the second mte 

extend from S2<) to 740. the f’roto- nearly double tlxj first and slightly less tiian 

Corinthian from 7411 to 660, and the the t hird. 

Laconian T from 600 to 03.* n.c., tliat is. In taking theso figure* to represent not 

respectively si), so. anil 2.*> yearn. Thut merely our finds, hot to be the same as or at 

the find* in each of those periods am 30 por lixist. to liear u constant proportion to the 

cut., "SI p«r emit., and 20 |>er cent, re- lmmlvorn ivt unity dedicated, wo un>. of 

cp«ctlvo1y i* only another way of *tatmg rour*r, making the assumption that through 
what we know from flu? recordti which are all ihim. periods wo havoall the offerings or 

the base of the*.- peri-ent«gr«s, that of tho else a constant proportion of the whole, 

total number of 160 example*. 4S were This assumption tho groat richixws aiui »ull 
fount) in tho first period, SO in the second, more the continuity of tire deposits go u 
and 32 in tho third. And from this it long way to justify, 
results that in the first |x*riod on an average 
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Of all these carvings the class which demands special notice is that of the 
beasts of prey with their quarry. Of the seventeen examples, four are notable 
for their size and good preservation; together with the extra large rants, 
such os the one in the photograph on CXL1X, 7 or the drawing on CL11I, 5 
they were found more or less closely associated with the early temple. If 
they were stored in it, they may have been there for some time, but their 
absence from all the earlier strata makes it likely that they are all to ho 
placed towards the end of the seventh century. They will be contemporary 
with the large relief of a ship on C1X CX. The examples arc : 

1. CXLIX, 6 , photograph; CLII, 2, drawn from two points of view. 
Bose -06 ni in length. In this instance alone wc hnve a group of three 
figures. To the beast of prey and its victim the artist has added the 
avenger, who is shown as u small figure in front kneeling and stabbing the 
lioness in the neck. The lolling tongue of the calf and the way in which the 
cheeks of the lioness are spread above the jaw by the action of biting are 
admirable touches of realism. The man's head was not recovered, but it is 
certain, from the position of his hair, which falls forward on one shoulder and 
rests back on the other, that it is rightly restored as facing outwards. The 
artist if' more skilled in drawing than in sculpture. As a drawing the group, 
seen from in front, is correct, but as a piece of sculpture in the round it fails 
in the problem of arranging the bodies of the lioness and the calf in three 
dimensions. There is, in fact, no place for the i>ody of the calf at all; only 
such (juris of it ure represented as would show in a drawing taken from the 
front. 

2. CXLIX, 5, photograph; CXLIX, 8, drawn. Base about 0C m. long, 
bnt a little broken. The hind log of the victim, ap|iurently a calf, is seen in 
front of the lioness’ hind leg. 

3. CLI, drawn in two positions. Base about -LK5 m. long. The victim 
is a goat or ibex; the lion is biting its hindquarters, and the upper lip of the 
l>c»i.st is shown spreading over the bite. The hair on this forehead is marked 
by a linear pattern to show its flow, and the mane is rendered by a scale pattern 
edged with a fringe. The paw which holds the goat is quite shapeless. The 
lower side of the plaque is corroded, but shows no sign of pattern. 

I CL, drawing. Base about -Ort m. X ‘05 m. The animal is again a 
lion bitiug in the neck a calf which lies on its back. The lion’s mane is done, 
by a chequer pattern. On the under side of the figure is a relief of two women 
facing; they are clasping hands, and in the other hands holding objects which 
the condition of the ivory does not allow us to identify. The work is on the 
style of the Second Style of relief as described above on p. 206, examples of 
which ure found os lute us the middle of the seventh century. 

5. CLII, 1 , drawings Here too may be placed the. smaller group found 
iu the first year, and not to be precisely dated, of a dog bringing down n enlf 
from behind by the hindquarters The calf has lost his head. It is remarkable 
that the artist has entirely omitted his hind parts; he has avoided a problem 
made all the harder by the size of tho ivory at his disposal. 

0. CLII, 3, drawing. Another example of the smaller beasts of prey. 
The base is about 01 m. long. The lion, his mane and the hair on the head 
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rendered as usual by incised patterns, holds down a. call hv one summarily 
modelled paw. The date is seventh century. 

The. designs, intaglio or relief, on the. lower surfaces ol these ubjects are 
of some interest. From the beginning to the end of the series there nre. 
examples with reliefs and examples where the lower surface is left plain. 
Examples with intagli, on the other band, we have already remarked are not 
foun 1 later than about (HH) n.o. Tlio importance of this point in regard to 
the use of these ivories has been noticed; another piece of evidence which 
equally points to their having been in origin seals, is this, that the intagli, 
though ending sooner, arc much more frequent than the reliefs. Of the whole 
1(50 pieces, 12'b per cent, have intagli, 22*5 per cent, have the under surface 
plain: there arc 23 per cent., in which the. surface is either lost® or so much 
encrusted as to be indecipherable, and only 12 per cent, with reliefs, and these 
spread over the range of the whole series. The iritagli may be divided into 
two classes: those representing animals and those of floral or geometric 
designs. The numbers of caeh are :— 

With intagli 

of animals. 59 ; 

of floral or geometric designs .. .. 17 I 

With reliefs.22 

With the lower surface plain.39 

With the lower surface doubtful .23 

160 


The. subjects of tin intagli and reliefs ore very various: the list is as 
follows :— 



Tntngli. 

RoliofR. 

Total. 

Standing bird CLVI and CL VIIII 

Id 

4 

14 

Oouohant animal (CLVI anil CLVITIi 

•5 

tt 

11 

Mini with displayed wings (CLV III) 

4 

2 

ft 

Sphinxoa and winged beast a (CLIX 

2 

3 

5 

Scorpions CLVI und CLIX) . 

n 

— 

ft 

Uncertain quadrupeds CLX) 

10 

1 

11 

K * CLVI. 

4 

— 

4 

Centaur CLVI. . . . . 

1 

— 

1 

Human beinga (CLV. CLX; .... 

5 

0 

11 

Doubtful ....... 

13 

— 

13 

Floral and gcnmetrirnl designs .CLVUl . 

17 

— 

17 


7ft 

22 

US 


Intagli. 

01 these intaglio designs the more interesting have been drawn on CLV 
CLVII. They arc 


* Tho natural lamination of tho ivory in shows that the mmuu.li are cut from the 
thciv' objects in horiroma.1, curving upwards tusk, with the longrr diiuuutJun of the base 
at tb * front and b.uU. Tim lower surface tho long way of tho tusk und the boro 

has so often become det-aubed because tho towatdstJm outer surface. Tliianv't.hodisto 

ivory tends to split along those lamination bu expected, us it secures the largest animal 

surfaces. This dire non of the lamination possible frouu « pleoo of tusk of given uectioa. 
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(1) Four •lesions of men; one(CLV, 1) a man in a long dross carrying a 
staff ami with a pick over his shoulder to which something, perhaps a flask, is 
suspended; he wears a hat. A second (CLV, 3) shows a man apparently 
nakeil walking to the right; his hair is done in two great locks. The other 
two (CLV, 2 and 4) show a capering figure of a man, also nude. 

(2) Three birds (CLVI, 1, 3 and 5). 

(3) One fish (CLV, 5). 

( I) One goat (CLV, 6). 

(5) One unrecognisable animal, couch ant (CLVI, 4). 

(fi) Two scorpions (CLVI, 2 and CLIX, 5). 

(7) One design of four kicking legs (CLVI, 6). 

(ft) One centaur of the type usual hen*, that is, a complete man with a 
horse attached behind (CLVI, 7). 

(9) One spider (CLIX, 1). 

(10) Five examples of the floral and geometrical patterns (CLVU). 

ReUtftt. 

The more interesting of the reliefs have been drawn on CLVIII-CLX. 
The rest of the twenty-two were cither of no importance or not well enough 
preserved. Most of them follow the style of the ivory reliefs of the surface- 
decomtcd manner, classed as the .Second Style (p. 206). As with the intagli, 
the animal above is generally a sheep. Tire examples arc :— 

(1) Two spread eagle# (CLVIII, 1 and 2). The one. (CLVIII, 1) with 
elaborately marked feathers has a figure of a calf above it. 

(2) Two standing birds (CLVIII, 3 and 4). 

(3) A broken example with two standing birds facing one another 

(CLIX, 2). 

(4) An animal walking, with a branch of a tree behind, its head (CLX, 1). 

(5) A couchant lion (CLVIII, 5). 

(fi) Two couchant winged beasts. One very much broken has a beast of 
prey above it ; the animal on the other (CLIX, 4) is entirely broken away. 

(7) A winged man holding two birds (CLX, 2). This is shown also on 
XCIX. 2, amongst the relief plaques (p. 20'.)). 

(N) A figure on u throne (CLIX, 3). 

Excepting for the fact that the intaglio designs are hardly fouud after the 
period of Proto-Corinthian pottery, the evidence dot*# not admit of any chrono¬ 
logical arrangement cither of the animals represented or of the subjects of tin- 
designs on the lower surface. All the kinds of both, occurring in sufficient 
numbers for conclusions of this sort, are found both early and late in the series. 
Nor, again, is there any connexion between the subject of the relief or intaglio 
design on the lower surface and the kind of animal represented above it. 
The only fact that results from an examination of the examples from this 
point of view is that the live intagli of scorpions are nil on the bases of figures 
of dogs, but this means no more than that the figure of a coiled-up dog requires 
a square rather than an oblong base, and that this suits the design of a scorpion 
also. 
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The little ivory figure of n squatting man on CLX, 3 may l»n regarded as 
an appendage to this class of object. The figure is worked in very high relief 
against nn oblong background (*033 m. x *02 m.), on tho other side of which 
is an intaglio floral design of a lily, of exactly the same kind as those beneath 
the, couchant «i minis. This background has been partially broken away. 
The hair falls over the back in a mass broken only bv horizontal lines. The 
dross is a long robe covered with a <iin|M*r pattern in exactly the manner of 
the second class of ivory reliefs, with which ir is contemporary, as it was 
found with tJcometric, Proto-Corinthian and Laconian I potter)’. It dates, 
therefore, to about 700 b.c. 


Hone Flutes (PI. CLXI). 

Thirteen fragments were found, all with Laconian I or l«aconian II 
pottery, anti so of the latter half of the seventh century, of flutes made by 
jointing together lengths of hollow bone. Many of the fragments show the 
holes cut for making the notes. Tho best pieces are shown in the drawings on 
CLXI and iu the photographs on CLXII, 1-8. Two fragments are inscribed: 
one (CLXI, 2 and p. 370] to (hthm, the other with the proper name AXPAAATOI 
(CLXI, 4 and p. 370). 

The details are :— 

Three pieces were found tapered at one end as for the mouthpiece, and 
at the other end hollowed out to join in the next section. One of these is 
drawn on CLXI, le. Their lengths are *028 in., *028 in. and Ol'i in. 

Three fairly complete pieces and two fragments shaped for a joint at each 
end. They are pierced with three holes on one side and one on the other. 
The length is, exclusive of the projection for the joint, -08 m. The liest of 
them is shown in the drawing on CLXI, lb, and photographed on CLXII, 6. 
As far as the evidence goes the position of the holes is identical in all these 
pieces. 

Two pieces without holes, at one end cut clean off us lor tho end ol the 
flute, and at tho other with a projection for a joint. One of those is *028 m. 
in length, exclusive of the projection, the other *06 in. The total lengths arc 
•03G m. and ’058 m. The longer piece is drawn on CLXI, la, and photo¬ 
graphed on CLXII, 5. 

Three pieces with one cud cut clean off, and with one or more holes, but 
with no trace of the other end where a joint would be expected. One is drawn 
on CLXI, 3a and 3b, and photographed on CLXII, 4; another is the piece drawn 
on CLXI, 4 with tho AXPAAATOZ inscription; the third is not illustrated. 

A piece with tho to OrlKia inscription, drawn on CLXI, 2; with two holes 
and joints at each end. 

A piece photographed on CLXII, 3, with a joint to the left and one hole. 

In the drawing on CLXI. in the. third row from the toji, the three 
fragments, 1 <r, 16. 1 c, are shown jointed together, making a flute *186 m. 
loug. But as the piece 1 « is cut for a joint at each end, the instrument is 
even so not complete. 

Contemporaneously with these fragments an immense, number of the. bono 
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objects photographed on CLXII, 1, 2, 7 and 8, and drawn on CLXI, 5, 6a, 6b, 
were found. Their structure is pluin from the section 6 6. Each is made of 
a section of bone, carefully rounded outside. When complete the. natural 
hollow of the bone was closed by a small round piece of hone as shown in the 
sectional drawing. The object of these things is quite unknown, but it has 
been suggested that they were the mouthpieces of these bone flutes, and that 
the taper end of the flute was fixed into them by means of elav or wax. The 
difficulty is that the stopping lias such a permanent appearance that it is 
safer to regard it ns an integral pnrt of the object, and to suppose that these 
were something of the nature of pieces for a game like draughts. 


Miscellaneous Class™ of Bone Objects (Pis. CLXII, 9-CLXV1I, Bl. 

1. CLXII, 9. These represent u class of bone bobbin-liko objects of 
unknown use. Length generally about -03 m., but a few run up to -05 m. 
A hole is sunk at the ribbed cud. Thirty-six examples; one in a Geometric 
deposit, but of the rest none earlier than Laconian J pottery and none later 
than the building of the later temple. They belong, therefore, to the seventh 
century. 

2. CLXII, 10. Small bone objects, length *03 m. to *07 m., shaped like 
the cross-piece of a watch-guard. Eight examples; seven with either Proto- 
Corinthian or Laconian I pottery, and so between about 710 aud 625 n.c. One 
was found later with Laconian III. 

3. CLXII, 11. Knuckle-bones. An immense number of sheep's knuckle¬ 
bones were found; comparatively rarely in Geometric dejmsits, in particular 
abundance with I>aoouian I and II potters', and many also with Laconian III 
and IV. A great many were associated with the remains of the early temple. 
Their period of great abundance is therefore the sixth and seventh centuries. 

4. CLXII, 12. Oblong strijis of bone, from -10 to *12 m. long, divided 
for the greater part of their length into two, three, or four prongs. The strip 
of bone is made quite smooth on one side, aud pierced at the end. The two- 
pronged type with pointed ends is the commonest. They were found in 
enormous quantities, but so broken that exact figures are impossible. Only 
one was found earlier than I^nconian I; perhaps threc-qnartera of the whole 
were with Laconian I aud II (lottery, and the remaining quarter in the mixed 
Laconian 111 and IV deposits. But where Laconian IV was by itself only 
one of these objects was found, aiul this suggests that those from the mixed 
deposits belong to its earlier elements. This will date them to the seventh 
and the first half of the sixth century. Their use is unknown. 

6. CLXVI, 1. Dice. Three cubical bone diet; were found, measuring 
about -01 m. each, and marked like modern dice with one to six sunk dot*. 
One was with Laconian I, one with Laconian 11 and one with Laconian V 
pottery; they range, therefore, from the seventh to the fifth century. One 
from the Chalkioikos was larger (-165 X '02 X -025 m.), and was made of a 
section of bone with the hollow plugged like the four-sided seals on p. 228. 
For bronze dice ol another form v. p. 201. 
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6. CLXIII, 1. Objects formed of a piece, about *10*12 m. long, of the 
leg-l»ona of an ox, split longitudinally anti pierced in the centre. The cut 
surfaces at the ends and the back are smoothly finished, but the. inside is left 
rough; they are never decorated in any way. They were found by the 
hundred, and are commonest in the seventh century, but there were also a 
considerable number in the Laconian III and IV deposits of the sixth century. 
Their use is unknown, but certain archaic figurines from the Argivc lleraion 
have the chiton fastened over the shoulders with a large brooch, a ]iart of 
which consists of bars vorv like these lames, and, although it is not easy to 
see exactly how they were fastened, this may have been their use. 

7. CLXIII, 5. Lengths cut from the big bones and decorated with 
mouldings on the outside. They are of two sorts, (a) Eight examples, five 
fragmentary and three *105, *10 and *05 m. long, are one-half cut longitudinally 
from bones of circular section, and therefore are. open at- the back. (6) Five 
examples, all *0C5 m. long, are cut from Miialler bones, flat on one side and 
convex on the other, and the hack is left. They range over the seventh and 
sixth centuries. Use unknown. 

8. CLXIII, 2-4. Bone strips drilled from side to side, with incised 
criss-cross lines on the sides; length -05 to *103 in. Of twenty-three examples 
only five are complete. These complete pieces are pierced also from back to 
front at each end, aud the longest, which has nine holes from side to side, in 
the middle also. One was found with onlv Geometric pottery; none later 
than Laconian III : they therefore date to the latter part of the eighth and 
the seventh centuries. Their use is unknown. 

9. CLXIII, 6. Small double axes of bone were common from the 
Geometric deposits of the eighth century right down to the Laconian IV 
pottery of the end of the sixth. Ninety-three examples were found. They 
arc cither plain or decorated with zigzag incised lines (CLXVI, 2), and are 
always drilled to take a handle, which has. however, in no case survived. 
The small neatly made smooth examples are generally about *02 m. across, 
and they vary from this size to the big clumsily made ones, which are as 
ranch as -01 m. These big ones always have the zigzag decoration, and the 
waist of the axe is very slightly market!. For examples in other material-*, 
sec index. 

10. CLXIV-CLXV. These strips of bone of various forms, hut usually 
about *08—10 m. long and ornamented on one sido with incised circles or 
sunken dots, were extremely common in the seventh-century deposits; later 
than tliis they were comparatively rare. Of the various forms shown on 
CLXIV and CLXV, the commonest form is a strip of moderate width with one 
end tapering to a point aud with a hole at the other end, and a very unusual 
form, rounded at; both ends is drawn on CLXVI, 4. At the hack the hollow 
of the bone generally appears. The example in the drawing i,CLXVI, 3) with 
the intaglio design of a mini is remarkable as having such on ornament.; of 
the rest, only a few with a pattern of sunk rays go beyond the simple circles 
and lines. Similar objects were found at the, Argivc rieraitm; their use is 
unknown. 
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Plectra. 

Of the bone, or ivory, objects shown on Pis. CI.XVT, 5 and CLXVII, A, a few 
were found. Their use is not clear, hut from the holes at the eud of some of 
them ir would seem that they were mounted on a handle. They are passihly 
plectra for playing some stringed instrument. The one on CLXVII at the lop 
may perhaps not belong here at all. One was found with only Geometric 
pottery; the latest with Laconian III and IV sherds; they therefore range 
in dali from the. eighth to the -ixrli century. 

Kohl-needles (PJ. CLXVII, B). 

Those objects 1 venture to call kohl-noodles, as they are exactly like the 
instruments used now in Morocco for applying kohl to the eyes: examples are 
to be seen in the museum at. Meknes. They are blades of ivory, dworatuil 
with incised patterns, with a spike like prolongation at one end; the blade 
serves as a handle, the >pike to apply the kohl. Five examples were found: 
those shown on the plate, two fragments and a spike of n fifth. The guillotke 
pattern, the circles and the pattern of connected circles are common on the 
(leometru pottery. They arc the very earliest ivories found. The blade 
illustrated was found underneath the great archaic altar, tLougk above the 
pavement., and two others, one being the example shown, were found near the 
earliest altar and actually below the cobble pavement. They cannot thus be 
dated later than the ninth onntury u.c. 


IV. Miscellaneous Carvings in Ivory and Bone. 

ITnler this heading are collected miscellaneous objects which cannot be 
brought under any of the previous headings. They are arranged according 
to their date. 

Found with. Geometric pottery only, and therefore to be dated earlier than 
740 h.c. 

CLXVII, 1. Ivory bearded face looking to the left; height -I>10 m. 
Rough and possibly broken behind, hut complete all round. The, hair is 
drawn back and held in place by a baud behind the ears, below which it 
falls in a mft.ii marked by zigzag lines. The beard is indicated by very 
fine incised lines. There is no moustache. 

CLXVII, 2. A square piece of ivory -(MM* m. by ‘1X58 in. by •til>8 in. thick. 
On the front it is decorated with simple incised patterns, and across a 
diagonal of the buck is a strip of iron riveted in place by two iron rivets, 
which show in the front near two opposite corners. The iron atrip projects 
beyond one corner of the square. It is also pierced at the centre and at each 
comer. Use unknown. 

CLXVIII, 1. Four bone discs, diain. from *012 in, to *919 in., of which 
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two uni shown on tlie Plate. They are plain on one side and on the other 
covered with tine concert trio circles. 

CLXV11I, 2. Semicircular piece of bone, length -027 m., plain on one 
side and on the other decorated with small incised circles with a dot centre. 
It is pierced, and on the straight edge three holes are drilled. 

CLXVIII. 3. An ivory seal with three faces: described on p. 229. 

CLXV1II, 4. Kectangulnr ivory plaque, 02 m. by -018 in., with a relief 
of two figure* on one side and on the other a twig pattern incised on a 
raised square. 

Ivory scarab, length *019 in., pierced lengthways. On the lower surface 
is a trace of a geometric design. 

CLXVIII, 5. Ivory plaque, *023 in. by 02 m.. plain on one side and on 
the other a couchant Hon drawn in line incised lines. 

Hone strip, -O03 w. long and -022 m. wide, slightly broken at one corner. 
On one side is an inc ised guillocho ornament surrounded by a border of dots. 

Cylindrical piece cd ivory, diarn. 042 in., length -01 m., incised with a 
rosette at one end and a floral design nt tho other. 

CLXVIII, 6. Small seal: above shaped into an animal’s head, and pierced 
front side to aide; below in intaglio tlueo birds. 

Found with Geotnetrin, Pmto-Carintkian rind Laamicm / puUciy, and 
dating, thrjroforn, from 740 to GC0 B.C. 

CLXIX, 1 and 2. Ivory horse's head; length *015 in. The muzzle is 
missing. Cf. the fragment on CLXXIII, 3 found with Laconian I pottery, and 
for horses as dedications to Orillia, pp. 367, 102. 

CLXIX, 3. A small squatting figure, man or monkey, with its hands held 
up to the noRe. 

CLXIX, 4. Ivory sphinx sitting upon its haunches. Curved in a bold 
and simple style, hut nob well preserved, as the ivory has laminated very 
badly. 

CLXX, 1. Bono figure of u nude boy on a small base: height 063 m. 
The work is very childish. The back of the body and legs is covered with 
criss-cross incised lines— possibly the weals of a boMoniktx —and the head is 
pierced from side to side. 

CLXX, 2. The head and front part of a snake in ivorv. It is complete 
at the hinder end, where a hole is pierced m tin centre as if to fasten it to 
the rest of the body. This end part (length 0075 m.) was broken otf and 
is not shown. 

CLXX, 3. Bull’s face in ivory, -032 m. high. The right lmrn is missing. 
Above the forehead is a pierced projection by means of which it could be 
hung on a cord as a pendant. 

CLXX, 4. Figure of a man in ivory, squatting down with the hands 
on the shoulders. The only dress is a loin-cloth. The feel arc. missing. The 
hair hangs in separate locks over the shoulders and breast and at the back 
is confined by a fillet, which also passes over the forehead. 

CLXX, 5. Figure of nude man. 
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CLXX, 6. Bone eye, with the iris marked by two concentric circles. It 
is plain behind, and looks as if it were meant to be inlayed in a figure, possibly 
of wood. 

CLXX, 7. Bone object, flat behind and with n palmetto carved at one 
end, which is broken; length ‘(Hi) m. 

CLXX, 8. Bone jK*g, length *054 m. It is pierced transversely by six 
holes, three in one direction and three at right angles to t hem, and at one end 
it. is bevelled and pierced by an iron rivet. Another example was found. 

CLXX, 9. Bone object like a badly shaped (mpur-kiiife; length -11 m. 

CLXX, 10, 11. Two I nine, squares, -026 m. each way. pierced with five 
holes. On one (CLXX, 11) there is also an incised pat tern of circles and dots. 

CLXX, 12, 13. Two roughly rectangular pipces of bone decorated on one 
side with fifteen incised circles with dot centres ami drilled with three holes 
in each of the longer and with two in each of the shorter sides. Greatest 
dimension -027 m. t'se unknown. 

CLXX, 14. Flat strip of hone; length -CKO in.; drilled with two holes, 
nnd decorated with an incised guillochc ornament; plain behind. It is broken 
at one end. 

CLXXI, 1. Ivory object of unknown purpose; length '018 m. Its front 
view is shown in the photograph, la, and it is slightly thicker in the middle 
than at the sides, so that seen from above its shape is a long oval. Below 
it is broken, but lias a long groove like a mortise, ns if to fasten it to some¬ 
thing. On one face (la and le) is a lightly incised pattern of zigzags and 
dots; on the other (lb) a similarly worked design like a row of upstanding 
feathers. 

CLXXI, 2. Ivory plaque, *031 ni. by *028 in. On one side a grotesque 
figure of a man on a horse is engraved in incised lines, very much out of the 
centre of the plaque. 

CLXXI, 3. Small plaque with incised design of two facing birds. 

CLXXI, 4. Small plaque with lower part of a couchant animal. 

CLXXI, 5. Small plaque with meised design of a star. 

CLXXI, 6. Roundel with animal looking over its back, ami in the field 
a flower. 

CLXXI, 7. Fragment of a plaque with the lower part of a couchant 
animal in relief. 

CLXXII, 1. A human head with curls on the forehead, full-face between 
two horse- heads. The. object is broken below, but enough remains to show 
that it rose out of something circular. Similar representations of Orthia 
between two horses’ heads occur in lead and ill terracotta, and the, whole 
class has been discussed by M. S. Thompson. 10 

Found -with Laconian I fjaUcnj only, and t/inrrfore daltrl to bettrmn <570 and 
635 n.c. 

CLXXII, 2. Bone disc, diam. -017 in.; plain on one side and with a 
rosette pattern inside a bonier on the other. 

10 J.U.ty. xxix.. The Anodic or uin'jed p. 200, this sumo ivory, hut from a less 
Artemis, pp. 280 < 77 . Ilo reprodia <•*, good drawing. See also p. 26fi below. 

J.H.S.—SUHI'LKMUNT U 
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CLXX1I, 3. Two oval pieces of hone, *03 in. long, willi an incised pattern 
on one side. 

CLXXII, 4. Bone object, length -(Hi m., jioHiibly representing a feather. 
It is pierced through the central rib with, four holes from back to front, and 
from side to side with live more. It is complete. 

CLXXII, 5. Lame-shaped bone needle, -11 m. long. The ends of three 
more were found. 

CLXXII, 6. Griffin’s head in ivory rising out. of an oblong base; height 
•047 m. The base is pierced lengthways by an iron rivet, which projects 
from one end as if to fasten it to something. The ivory itself, except for 
the loss of the lower jaw, is complete. 

CLXXIII, 1. Thin bone square, *025 m. across, drilled with five holes. 

CLXXIII, 2. Bone nuke's head, pierced sideways in the neck and in the 
jaws; length '029 in. The end is shaped into a tenon, us if to join it on to 
something. 

CLXXIII, 3. Horse’s head in ivory. Broken; only the upper part of 
the head left. Greatest length 018 m. \crv careful work. 

A long thin piece of ivory (-15 m. long and -02 in. high) fretted out into 
a row of conventionally shaped curled waves. Below the row of waves the 
strip is a little thicker, forming a kind of rim. It seems possible that this 
fragment formed a part of some considerable-sized picture in ivory fretwork 
(? of a ship). Another similar fragment was found with smaller waves. 

With Laconian II -pattern, and therefore dated to between 635 and 
690 h.o. 

CLXXIII, 4. A small bud-like object, surrounded bv leaves. 

CLXXIII, 5. An ivory head; upon the. forehead are curbs, and there 
are remains of the looks of lntir from each side. 

CLXXIII, 6. Ivory plaque, 045 m. square. On the front is a Gorgon’s 
mask with lolling tongue; on the back a fringe-like ornament. I ho lower 
edge is cut into teeth. 

Found with Ixtconian III and IV pottery, and therefore dated to between 
600 and 500 n.c. 

CLXXIV, 1. Section of a long bone, length *086 m.; cut into half long¬ 
ways, like the split bones described on p. 237 (CLXH1, 1). The outer eonvex 
side of the bone is carved into four buds, probably of pomegranate flowere, 
set in u row. In the bud at each end is an iron rivet, of which one is pre¬ 
served. and the other at the broken end has left clear traces. 

CLXXIV, 2. Ivory bobbin-like object, length -084 m.; pierced at one end 
and in the middle with shallow holes, and with a geometric incised |mttern 
on each end. Possibly the head of a pin. 

CLXXIV, 3-5. Three thin strips of bone, lengths 065 nv, -036 in., 033 m.; 
pierced with holes and with an incised lino near the e<lge. Only the first one 
is unbroken. 

CLXXIV, 6-9. Four broken strips of lame with an incised guillocbc 
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pattern on one Ride. Lengths, -037 m. (CLXXIV, 6), -041 m. (CLXXIV, 7), 
•028 m., *019 m., reflectively. 

CLXXIV, 10. Bone leaf-like object with a centre ridge on both sides. 
Tip and stem both broken. Present length *051 in. 

CLXXIV, 11. Bone bobbin, drilled at the smaller end; length *069 m. 

CLXXIV, 12. Flat hone object like a double axe with a loop at each end, 
of which one is broken. On each side an incised line runs round the edge. 
Length 037 m. 

CLXXIV, 13. Bone snake’s head with a beard, broken off at. the neck; 
greatest dimension -019 in. The working on one side is very slight, and it 
is (MisKible that this fragment ought to ho classed with the contemporary 
bone plaques worked d jour described on p. 210. 

CLXXIV, 14. Done female figure in long chiton, with the arms held to tho 
sides. Height 037 m. Bad work. 

CLXXIV, 15. Two hands and lower arms in the round in bone. The 
arms are cut as if to he fastened to a figure and the hands are bored to grasp 
some object; one holds nothing, in the other is u thin spike of lame. These 
seem to lie later than the rest of the objects here, as with them there was 
some Laconian V pottery. Perhaps from a jointed doll on a trapeze. 

CLXXIV, 16. A fragment in bone of a plaque of a winged man. The 
background has been partly cut away, but not fully up to the lines of the 
drawing, which are heavily incised. The technique is exactly like that of 
the bone fretwork plaque of a chariot of the same date on CXVI, 2, and 
like it is unfinished. 

Object# found in 190(1 when the stratification of the site teas not yet Hear. 
They are not likely to be later than Laconian IT. 

CLXXV, 1. Flat bone strip, drilled at one end, and with a scallop pattern 
incised on one side; length 007 m. 

CLXXV, 2. Heavy bone ring; outside dinrn. *021 in., length -013 m. 

CLXXV, 3. Broken piece of flat bone strip with incised guilloche orna¬ 
ment; length *052 in. 

CLXXV, 4. Pierced hone disc, the faces worked into concentric ridges. 

CLXXV, 5. Ivory heart-shaped object of unknown use; length •045 m. 
It is pierced with two iron rivets. 

CLXXV, 6-3. With these may go three bobbin-like bone objects of 
unrecorded provenance. The lengths arc •005 m. (CLXXV, 7) and -08 m. 

(CLXXV, 6 and 8). 

Found with Laconian V pottery, and therefore dating to between 500 and 
425 b.c. 

CLXXV, 9. Carved bone rosette, Hat behind ; diameter *039 in. The. 
porosities show that it is made of a cross-section of a large bone taken near 
the joint. 

CLXXV, 10. Two flat pieces of bone strip, both broken, incised on one 
side with large circles; lengths 035 m., -042 m. 
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hitrsl peaces. These were found in digging the trench for tho new course 
of the mill-stream in 19()G. They cannot be closely dated, but from the. Absence 
of any Laconian pottery in the earth mid the indications afforded by a few 
later sherds, they cannot be earlier than the fourth century n.c., and may well 
be later. 

CLXXV, 11. Flat T-shaped piece of bone with the upright broken; 
length *06fi in. Perhaps part of a bone knife. 

CLXXV, 14. Flat piece of bone, roughly -05 m. square, with five incised 
circles with dot centres on one side. 

CLXXV, 12, 13, Two small bone spoons with round bowk. One 
(CLXXV, 12) has the handle broken, length -050 ra. The other (CLXXV, 13) 
is complete; length -083 m. It was found near the surface at the foot of 
the cliff to the south of the sanctuary a few yards from the trench for 
the stream. Kxecpt for the absence of laiconian pottery there is no evidence 
for its date. 

Objects of vnkmm'n date. 

CLXXVI, 1, Head of a doubtful animal in bone, apparently holding 
something in its mouth; length 05 m. It is complete at the neck end and 
below it is hollowed out. Found at the beginning of the excavation in 1906, 
before the stratification of the site had lieen settled. 

CLXXVI, 3. Heart -altapcd leaf in ivory with a short stalk; the point is 
broken away, and the greatest length is at present -Of m. The photograph 
is of the upper side; on the under side the midrib is raised and on each side 
of it the veins are marked. Also found in 190(5. 

CLXXVI, 5. Spluux in ivory. The head, the breast and the wing are 
preserved, and below and behind the wing is tho beginning of the line of the 
iiack, and on the breast the beginning of the line of the leg; it was therefore in 
the usual sitting attitude. Height m pre-cut '05 m. At the back it is flat, 
but from the front view it is in the round, it was found amongst the 
masonry of the Roman foundation, and therefore cannot be dated, but it 
looks hnully earlier than the sixth century. 

CLXXVI, 2 and CLXXV1I1, 5. Nude statuette with no feet. 

CLXXVI, 4. Ivorv tigure seated on a square backless chair playing a 
double flute; height *03 m. The anus and the flute are broken away, but 
the leather band across the cheeks and mouth to which they wore fasternal 
remains, und in front of it are the broken stumps of the flutes. 

CLXXV1I. A piece of ivory in the form of a tree. From the fact that at 
the top are. two jmivvs and at the tip of the right branch a paw as of a couchaut. 
animal, it is reasonable to suppoae that the original was something in the 
fonn of the restored drawing. 

CLXXV1II, 1. Male head in ivory wearing a round hat; -022 m. high. 
It is complete below and at the back flat. The mouth and chin are broken. 
The beard is marked by incised lines; the hair falls in locks, each of which 
ends in a kind of tassel, and is bunched together by a ribUm behind the 
ears. A hole is drilled in the crown of the head. 
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CLXXVIII, 2. Fragment of a plaque with n relief of a human-headed 
sphinx. 

CLXXVIII, 4. Ivory pomegranate, found in 1906. It C represented just 
after the Uowcr 1ms fallen, when the fruit has set and the seed-vessel is beginning 
to swell. A similar object has been found in bronze. 

CLXXVIII, 3. Fragment, of lx me plaque found in 11)06. A head with 
upraised arm can be made out. The design is incised and looks unfinished; 
it is akin to the plaque of the charioteer on CXVI, 2, and to the fragment 
of a winged man on CLXXIV, 16, above, and like them seems unfinished. No 
doubt ol t he sixth century. 


Wider Rki.atioxb oe tub Ivory Carvinos 

That some at hast of these ivories were made at Sparta is clearly shown 
by the discovery of a few unfinished pieces (CVI, 3; CXVI, 1; CXVI, 2); 
that in their completed xtate these carvings would have fallen into the 
general series is evidence that they were in no way exceptional. And 
again, this regular chronological development in the style of the plaques is 
further evidence for their local manufacture. But that, many, if not most of 
these ivories were made at Sparta, does not show that they all were, nnd 
this seems the truer when we consider the. few plaques which, lik-- C CII, 
find no apparent place in the Spartan series. Nor. again, does local manu¬ 
facture disprove foreign artistic, influences, however brought to Sparta from 
the outside world. This question too is quite different from the problem of 
the origin of the material itself although the same trade connexion which 
brought the ivorv tnav very likely have been the channel for artistic ideas and 
traditions as well, even for the importation of actual carvings. That ivory 
reached Sparta from the Phoenician east may he taken as certain; the prob¬ 
ability of some connexion between the cessation of ivory at Sparta about the 
year 6 <mi me., after which it almost entirely gives way to bone, and the 
subjection of Tvro in 573. has already been mentioned. 11 Also, if we are right 
in supposing that the paddle-shaped objects shown on CLXVII, B, arc in fact 
needles for the application of kohl to the eyelids, we may see in them articles 
used in the East, but not known in ('.recce, and therefore imported ready made 
through Phoenician trade to Sparta, And with this agrees the fact that they 
are found oulv in the ven* earliest strata, and arc the oldest ivories found at 
the sit, \\ it-h them must, no doubt have come other manufactured articles of 
ivory, and this gives some archaeological support to certain indications of 
Phoenician style that may he detected in these Spartan carvings W bother the 
raw material was imported to Sparta at this very early stage in the art or not, 
it is impossible to be certain. That the importation of ivory to Greece from the 
East was no new thing in the very earliest days of the Ortliia cult is plain 
from the quantity of ivory found in the later Mycenaean tombs on the main¬ 
land; Spain and Mcnidi are notable examples. 


11 On (>. 203 above. 
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Anything approaching a full discussion of the artistic influences to be 
detected in these ivories would go far beyond the limits of this book, the object 
of which is the publication of the material, and not to be a treatise on early 
Spartan art. But a few remarks impose themselves. The ground may be 
cleared by a comparison with the rich treasure of ivory found by 1 logurtli at 
the. Temple of Artemis at Kphesus. At first sight we see a number of resembl¬ 
ances, but these nearly all resolve themselves into the perfeot identity of a few 
classes of objects of practical use, and of these only one is common. These 
are the two-disc fibulae of which as many wore apparently found at Kphesus 
as at Sparta. 13 The ivory figures of couchant animals so very common at 
Sparta are represented at Kphesus by two examples, 11 and the pointed bone 
strips, which were so abundant at Sparta in the seventh century, by one or 
perhaps two examples. 11 But apart from the fibulae these contacts may be no 
more than tin: result of some casual trading, like the ivory plaque-fibula found 
in a grave at Svraeuso, which from the drawing would fall exactly into the 
Spartan aeries, probably the Fifth Style. 1 '* And that little stress should be 
laid on these objects appears when we come to look at the mass of the Ephesus 
ivories : at those carvings in the round in which a definite artistic style is very 
evident. In these there seems to Ire no resemblance at all to the Spartan work : 
if the Kphesus ivories are to be called Ionian, then we must say that there is 
verv little that is Ionian in the Spartan series. 

The Spartan ivories have been discussed at considerable length by Poulsen 
in his Dvr Orient and dir fruhgriedtische Kunst. and he detects in them influences 
from Crete, from Cyprus, from Rhodes and from Ionia, but always in the back¬ 
ground the art of Phoenicia and even of the Ilittites. In this mass of detailed 
resemblances, uliieh can be pointed out mid stressed according to the writer’s 
special predilections, it is difficult to trace any very clear lines of origin; what¬ 
ever influences too may have been brought to bear upon early Sparta were very 
largely effaced by the strongly local character to be seen in all the Spartan 
products. But if we take the important groups ol ivories, from Ephesus, from 
Ramiros, from Nimrud and from Italy, notably the Bcrnardini and Barbenni 
tombs. 10 it does seem that the points of resemblance are least between Sjiarta 
and Kphesus, and most between Sparta and Rhodes. The ivory couchant 
animal from Kamiros 17 needs he no more stressed than the two from Ephesus, 
but it is verv noticeable that the two heads from Kamiros figured by Poulsen in 
his book are ns like the Spartan ones he places by their side as they are unlike 
the smooth and refined work from Kphesus. 18 On the gold jewellery too from 


15 tint. Mutt. Exemtilions til Ephesus, 
PI. XXXII. 

i» Ibid., PI. XXVI, 1 (published .»» a bull, 
but dourly a nun) ami .V 

>• Ibid.. PI. XXXVII. 

14 Sol. d. Sravi, 1805, p. liy. The relief 
is the wiiiKnl Artemis an<l lieliiinl her n 
standing ibex, just us ou our plaque, 
CVn, 1, a horse stands behind tho winged 
figure. 


i' Kor tho I phemin. Kamiros and Nimrud 
ivories, t'. Jtrit . A/ its . Exaltations at Ephesus, 
and for tho Italian tombs. Mein. Aweruun 
A tad. in Home, III and V. 

i' H..M. Ex trim ti tins at Ephesus, PI. XXXII, 

2 . 

" Poulwcn. op. cit., p. 85; for the Ephesus 
heads, r. ff..V. Excavations ul Ephesus, 
PI. XXVIII, 1 and 4. and for the Spartan 
figures our CXV1I. 3 and CXJX. 4. 
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Rhodes in the British Museum wc see the winged Polma TJteron with animals. 
Thus on No. 1131 in the Museum Catalogue she is holding a bird by the 
neek like the Spartan ivories on XC1, 1, 2 ; XC1I ; XCV1II, 1-3 ; on others 
(Nos. 1126, 1107) she holds lions like our XC1I, 2; and on a series of plaques 
which formed some sort of belt or necklace (No. 1128) a lion ramps up on each 
side of her skirt. The resemblance is indeed very close. 10 The Rhodian figures 
too have the Etagen-periickc , the lniir arranged in 
masses market! by horizontal lines, a seventh- 
century fashion which is found on ninny of the 
Spartan figures, both ivory and terracotta. On 
this feature Poulseu lavs great stress, and finds it 
not Ionian but. Rhodian, and derived ultimately 
from Phoenician art, the importance of which in 
the archaic jieriod in Greece he emphasises all 
through his book. 

If then we are to look from Sparta to Phoenicia, 
by way not of Ionia but of Rhodes, we shall mi a 
continuation <>f this view in a bone figure from 
Sidon in the British Museum which 1 am now 
allowed to publish (Fig. 117). We may recognise 
in it an earlier Phoenician version of the sixth- 
century Spartan bone figures on CXV1I, CXVIII, 

CXIX, 6, 7, popular at Sparta probably as hearing 
some general rescmblauce to the xoanon of the 
goddess. We see the same expression of face, the 
name cmwnlikc headdress, the same longitudinal 
division of the body into t hree parts. But whereas 
in the Spartan figures this division is meaningless, 
in this Sidon figure we see that the lines represent 
t he edges of a cloak with the waved lines formed by 
the hanging folds, and that the arms and hands, 
omitted in the Spartan copies, are shown coming 
out over the breast, from beneath the edges of the 
cloak. The arms are flexed, and the hands are holding some object. A 
necklace seems to be hanging over the front- of the figure. The hair too falls on 
each side of the face in heavy curved masses'marked by horizontal lines, exactly 
as in the Sparta figures on CXIX, 3, 4. 

Another Spartan object, with a very oriental pedigree is the ivory griffin’s 
head on CLXXII, 6. A piece of iron in the base of this shows that, it was 
fastened to some iron object or vessel, and it is at once plain that the gritlin is 
very like the heads found in Etruria attached to vases and cauldrons.® These 



Flu. 117.- B ink Fluent: 
pkom Sums, is tut Hritisu 
Mi'.hkuu. .‘'(sale circa 1 : 2. 
Ileiulit, 'itfn». 


11 Marat mil, Brilith Museum Catalogue of Hcrnnrclim toinh, for wbirh r. Mem. 
Jewellery. American Avail. in Home, 111, PI. 3$, 1-4. 
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are attributed to the art. of Asia : Ducat i thinks they derive from Ionian art, 
but they not improbably belong still further east. 51 

Another indication which points in the same direction, but to Ilittite 
rather than to Phoenician, art, is afforded bv the seal shown on CCIV, D. 
Also the objects in vitreous paste described in Cli. XI (CCV-CCVil, Figs. 
143-145), whether in actual manufacture Rhodian or Naucratitc, will have 
eorne to Sparta by way of Phoenician trade. 

We aTe thus led to the general conclusion that, as in all Greek art of this 
early period, the strongest external influence to be traced in these ivories is 
Phoenician, whether by direct importation of objects made in the Hast, or by 
local imitation of such objects; that the art has a somewhat mixed character, 
but that in this mixture the Ionian element is the weakest. But in front of 
whatever foreign influences there were and strongly submerging them, we must 
recognise a verv definite local character. The resemblances to be traced 
between the various classes of objects, point ing at once to local manufacture and 
to the impress of the Spartan genius, make this certain, difficult as it is to put 
into words in what this local character consists. But that a state, so strongly 
individualised as Sparra was among the other Greek states, both in polity and 
in ideals, should, if ouce she laid her hand to art, produce something very much 
her own and different from that of her neighbours, requires no demonstration. 
That the local sculpture of the period too was of the same general character 
we may sec by a comparison of the well-known stele in the Sparta Museum w ith 
many of the ivory plaques. 22 

A further question is how far this local character of our ivories was com¬ 
bined with elements inherited from the earlier age of bronze. Although on the 
few Mycenaean gems found at. the Sanctuary no chronological sties? can be 
laid, they are in this connexion of very considerable importance : they prove 
that the Spartan artists had before them at least some examples of the earlier 
art. And that they profited hv them appears very clearly from not a few of the 
designs of plants and animals on these ivories: the strikingly Mycenaean 
character of the designs on a few of the bone heads has already been jaunted 
out, and with these specially Mycenaean iutugli goes a modification of the usual 
Spnrtau bone bead-seal in the direction of what is at least a clumsy imitation 
of the usual Mycenaean lentoid form. 23 

R. M. Dawkins. 


11 Stvriu dell’ Arte Etruaca , p. 122. 

” Sjmrta Muaturn Cat., Pig*. 20, 27. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE LEAD FIGURINES 

Introduction. 

These peculiar figurines of lead which have since proved so character* 
istic u fen tun* of Spuria and of Spartan sanctuaries were ti r>t discovered bv 
Ross in his excavations at the Menelaion in 1833 and 18*11. 1 Hast notes in 
his continuation of the excavations at that site found more lend figurines in 
two campaigns in 1880 and lflQO. Some of them are in the Sparta Museum, 
but the rest wit h those from Ross’ excavations are in the National Museum 
at Athens. Later Tsounta*' fruitful work at the Amyklaion produced more 
figurines, now in the National Museum at Athens, and the renewal of the 
German excavations at the same site has naturally yielded more specimens. 1 
In 1909 the British School at Athens re-examined the Menelaion. and a large 
quantity of load figurines was again discovered there, which were dejrositcd in 
the Sparta Museum.* It is, however, the Orthia sanctuary which has yielded 
the most surprising quantity of these small but interesting votive offerings, 
since well over one hundred thousand of them have been counted from the 
excavations here. Even before the excavations began the river bank at this 
point was well known as u place where Spartan Nchoolhovs were wont to find 
considerable numbers after a flood had washed into the soft bank. Two lots 
of these were in the Sparta Museum ’ when it contents were catalogued by 
Mr. M. V Tod and myself, and a third lot reported to have been found at a 
spot identified as Babyka is probably from the same source. 5 About t in same 
time two other lorn reached foreign museums, one in the Aslimolean Museum at 
Oxford being reported to come from Corinth, and the other in the Museum fiir 
Ant ike Klcinlcunat at Munich from the Menelaion.* Since both these lots made 
their appearance at the same time when Spartan youths were often engaged in 
scratching figurines out of the river liank at what was later discovered to be the 
rite of the Orthia sanctuary., and since they are of the Lead IT IV types which 
were found to be characteristic of the deposit on the river bank one need have 
little hesitation in considering them also ms having been found u< the Orthia 
sanctuary. When the Catalogue oj I fir Sparta Museum was heing written, 
some Spartan boys showed me the very sjait u hen t hey were finding the figurines 

1 For th<*<* and tho earlier flpuriiHK from 1 S. \l r. '., No. B7U; the «|x.t was ulentl* 
the Mooclition v. Itow, .1 rrh. Aujuutir, II. r KH | with lUibyka U--«x«o Die Homan 
pp. HU «/.; S.M.t'., pp. 22G rnaaonry an tlm tvarik \vn« thought to he 

* S.M.C., j>. 22S ; .\(h. Mitt., 1927, p. US. par* of a bralgu; cf. Leake, Alortu, I. p. 151 

■ JtJi.A. xv. pp. 127 *qq. * S.M.C.. p. 228. 

* iS.-t/.C., Nos. ofi2«, tiii-h, 1194. 
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and I found a few lead wreaths there. The frequency with which lead figurines 
were then being found there caused the site to bo marked as a favourable place 
for future exploration, and expectations were amply justified when excavations 
began here in 1906. 

Since then almost every site identified as a shrine in or near Sparta has 
produced a few lead figurines among its votives, the Chalkioikos sanctuary, 7 
the Eleusinion,* and the sanctuary on the Megalopolis Hoad * and a possible 
site for the shrine of Athena Alea, or that of Zeus Pkrasios, 10 and a site near 
Anogeia. 11 Other sites at Sparta or in Laconia when excavated may well 
yield lead figurines, but in the Pcloponneeo outside Laconia lead figures have 
oulv been found at the Argive Hcraion. at Bassac, 11 * and at Phlius. That thoy 
should be so plentiful at Sparta may be duo to the fact that the Spartans had 
good supplies of lead close at hand, or to the fact that the traditional Spartan 
contempt for precious metals os evidenced by their iron currency led them to use 
a base metal, lead, for votives to be offered at one of their principal sanctuaries. 
The lend figurines uro much more plentiful than the cheap terracotta votives so 
commonly dedicated at shrines throughout Greece, and one can hardly imagine 
that, votives in precious metals were dedicated us often as one might be led to 
believe from the very abundance of the lead figurines. Consequently it seem* 
more reasonable to suppose that the Spartans had within their boundaries 
good supplies of lead readily available, and used them to make largo quantities 
of simple small votives which would he inexpensive enough to satisfy the need 
of every worshiper or pilgrim. They may not unreasonably lie compared 
with the silver votives, sometimes figurines, sometimes plaques, which are 
commonly offered at popular shrines in Greece to-day. Among these may be 
found tyjKis such as soldiers or sailors, girls, and mules, goats, horses, and oxen. 


Stratification. 

Though the figurines are found in thousands and the variety of types is 
great, the difference in style aud labric. seems small, and it might therefore 
easily lie held that a study of the stylistic development of the types would be 
difficult, since the small size and rough easting give an archaic appearance to 
nearly all the figurines. Careful study, however, of the stratification at the 
Orthia site and the chronological separation of the various deposits provided 
a sure basis, aud the figurines themselves when carefully examined in detail 
showed that there was a, clear evolution or sequence of types, of style, and 
indeed of fabric, and that the opinion advanced in the Sparta M usettm Catalogue. '• 
that they covered the period from the sixth to the fourth century, was more 
than justified because they were found to extend from the age of Proto- 
Corinthian pottery to the beginning of ordinary Hellenistic wares, from the 


’ JJ.S.A. xm. p. 153; xiv. p. 145; xxvi. 
p. 243. 

* «.S..4.xvi.p. 12. 

* HJi.A. xm. p. 173, 

*• ti l).A. xin. p. 7. 


** li.S.A. xvi. p. 05. 
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eighth to the end of the fourth century B.C. Once, the sequence had been recog¬ 
nised, the lead figurines themselves were distinctly useful as confirming the 
evidence of the pottery for the age of any deposit, a feature which held good 
at the Menclnion as well as at the Orthin sanctuary. 

As a result of the stuclv of the stratification and of the evolution of the 
types at the Orthin sanctuary, it lias been found possible to divide the. lead 
figurines into seven successive groups or periods to correspond with tho pottery 
characteristic of the age. These groups are called. Lead 0, I, If, III, IV, V, 
and VI, and begin with Lead 0, which is parallel to the first appearances of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery, and the other six groups. Lead I-V 1, which were, found 
in the same strata as the six successive varieties of Laconian pottery 13 arc 
obviously contemporary with them. The numbers of the figurines of these 
seven periods found at this sanctuary arc given immediately below, and against 
each period is indicated the stratum or the specific part of the sanctuary where 
such figurines were most plentiful. 

Lead 0. (The last years of the 8th century B.C.) 23. 

These were all found within the area of the early sanctuary between the 
earlv temple and the archaic altar, and at the same level as Proto-Corinthian 
pottery. 

Lead I. (700-035 B.C.) fi ?19. 

Of these, 1785 were found in the nrca of the early sanctuary between the 
early temple and the archaic altar, and at the same levels as Laconian I {lottery; 
3158 were found in the lower levels around the early temple, and 776 within the 
foundations of the later temple. 

Lead II. (685-600 b.c.) 9518. 

Of these. 9088 were found w ithin the early temple anti immediately below 
the sand in the northern part of the early sanctuary under the Roman masonry 
north and north-east of the later temple, roughly speaking from the northern 
arc of the Roman Arena as far as the river bank, and 460 were found in the 
southern part of the early sanctuary below the sand under the Roman masonry 
south of the later temple—both groups were found with Laconian II {lottery. 

Lead III—IV. (600-500 B.c.) 68.822. 

The figurines of these two periods cannot lie separated, but were all found 
with Laconian III and IV pottery. They were found above the sand in the 
deposits immediately succeeding the building of the second temple and at this 
foot of the slope of the mound of sand to the south and to the north of the 
later temple, the latter deposit including the figurines found under the river 
bank where the excavations began, and where Spartan boys had found the 
figurines in the Sparta Museum, and probably also those at Munich and Oxford. 
Thoso found on the northern slojie amounted to 27,226, and those found on the 
southern to 41,596. 
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Lead V. (600 126 B .c.) 10,617. 

Of these. 2389 were found on the east aide rtf the Greek altar and *1301 
among the houses just outside the sanctuary wall on the east, llrfK) at the 
south-east comer of the temple. and 768 on the edge of the deposit succeeding 
the building of the second temple and to the south of it towards the drain, and 
j list outside the wall retaining flu*, edge of fin* an nil. 

Lead VI. (426—possibly us lute uh 250 iur.) 4778. 

Of these. 11 were found in tin*, upper levels of the sacred enclosure, 702 
were found among the houses in the easternmost part of the sanctuary, and 
4(M50 in the same up|MT levels as are marked by Laconian VI | Kitten along 
the northern arc of the arena from the north-east corner of the later temple 
towards the north end of the Greek altar. 

Finally, 1271 figures which were found in a trial trench across the arena 
in 190K mostly belong to Lend I and II hut cannot now ho divided Ix't.wcen 
these two periods. These bring the grand total up to 100,773. 

This enormous number of course cannot represent all the lead figurines 
dedicated at the sanctuary. Hundreds must have been lost by the erosion 
of the river bank, many more arc probably still to be found in the unexcnvnted 
parts of the site, and some allowance must also be made for those destroyed 
in ancient times. Still, the figures themselves are sufficient to show how 
popular and how cheap these lead votive* must have been. The small size 
ami the crude character of many of the figurines as well as the technical 
simplicity of their manufacture emphasise their popularity and cheapness. 
Yet, if lead had not been abundant in Sparta, we can hardly believe that it 
would have been employed as the material for these characteristic Spartan 
votive offerings. 

Technique. 

The figurines have all a distinct front and back, arid. as the latter is always 
fiat and smooth, were clearly cast in one-sided moulds to which flat slabs were 
clumped before the molten metal was poured in. A few types, like scarab rings 
(Fig. 118), and thorouchant lion ornament (Fig. 122, if), which arc modelled at the 
back, seem to have been cast in two-sided moulds. Except for the solid figures, 
which must have been cast in deep moulds, all were east in shallow moulds 
which, to judge by one example for casting winged goddesses found in n Lead II 
context, were sometimes at least in lead itself. The typos intended to be oast 
were cut in shallow intugli in the mould with small channels running from the 
edge of tae mould connecting nil the intngli T! us lend wreaths (CXCIII. 11) 
were often found iu strips of several together, united by the lead stalk that 
remained in the channel. Apparently a mould was not necessarily confined 
to one type of figure, and in this it agrees with the steatite moulds for easting 
glass onuunenta found at .Mycenae. 11 This is shown by cases such asCLXXXV,3l, 

11 Nchliemniin. JJjftrmic, I'im. 102, Ifitl; Knows, i* i« in tli« AsIiiiioIciiii Mmmmiih at 

Tumulus. *Br. ’Apx: 1897. VI. Vll, 1, A. A Oxford, unci another (rum Asia Minor in the 
somewhat aimilar utoatitn mould from Aiitiii<inrnmi at Itcrlin. 
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where the different types arc seen attached to eucli other by the strip of lead 
remaining in the runnels of the mould, and by Fig. J25, a, winch shows the result 
of putting two moulds together. In many eases the shape and size of the 
‘ stalk ’ left ut one end of the figure, usually the head, by the lead left in the 
introductory channel shows that the type, was cut either near the edge of the 
mould or close to a long transverse clianuol serving as a runnel for the molten 
metal to penetrate equally to a long series of types. Apparently the mould 
ami the flat plate were not always clamped sufficiently close together, or else 
there was some other irregularity, because many of the figurines show a rather 
wide ‘ fin ' round their edges where surplus lead ran between the level parts of 
the mould and the flat plate, r CLXXXIII, 10; CXCV, 1; CXCIX, 12. As the 
figuriues were obviously cast in such numbers ami were apparently so cheap, 
the craftsmen took no steps to remove the * fin, - and so many figurines present 
a ragged and rough-and-rcadv appearance. The earlier figurines are generally 
larger, thicker and better cast; the later are smaller, thinner and carelessly 
cast. One can also observe that in the earlier periods, Lend 0 Lend II. the 
mould war as u rule more carefully engraved, so that, the figurines are more 
distinct and better shaped. Indeed an inspection of the figurines when 
classified in periods according to their stratification gives the impression that 
the earlier figures were marie iu moulds which could equally well have been 
used for precious metals, that is, for jeweller)', whereas the later have the 
appearance of cheap votive offerings marie in hundreds or thousands to fill 
a popular demand. The earlier would thus lie substitutes for ofleriugs of gold 
and silver or ivory and other valuables, anil it is significant that, it is precisely in 
LeadO to la-ad II that the jewellery types arc commonest, just as it i$ the 
same period which yielded so many ornaments in gold, silver, bronze, and ivory, 
whereas the later are rult votives relating to the attributes or functions of the 
goddess. This may lx* the result of n gradual change in the cult and popularity 
of the goddess, and will be more apparent when the sequence of the types has 
been discussed. 


The Succession of Types. 

LeadO. PI. CLXXIX. 

In the first period the figurines are fairly thick and well made and 
practically confined to more or less obvious imitations of jewellery. 

Earrings ,4 ‘ in the form of discs with or without, pendant buds below 
arc the commonest among these (CLXXIX, 6-17, 19-21). The decoration of 
the disc is usually a seven-pointed star with small dots inserted between the 
points (CLXXIX, 6-9). The discs without pendant buds usually have a ring of 
dot> set round a central rosette (CLXXIX, 17), Two others (CLXXIX, 15, 16) 
have a central boss, round which is a diamond-shaped device with the points 
spread into twin scrolls, a type of decoration that distinctly recalls some of 
llie gold ornaments from the fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. 


**. Ci. the gold iwoUcr from Kamiios, 15 Sctiliomann. Mycenae. p|>. 238, 259, 
Ani,. Ztit. 1884, PI. IX. 6, 8. Fig*. 377-HB. 



Another earring (CLXXIX, 12) shows an interesting varinut of the rosette 
type and is obviously a substitute for jewellery. 

There are two curious pendants in the hum of a crescent ,Su (CLXXIX, 22), 
perhaps an evil eve charm, and one of a basket sbupc (CLXXIX, 3). which is 
not easy of explanation. 

The lead double axe (CLXXIX, 18) is parallel to those of gold, silver, ivorv 
or bone, terracotta and bronze found here aud elsewhere. 1 * 

The two sphinxes seem also to be ornaments made either for pendants or 
perhaps to attach as decoration to wooden caskets. One of them has a hole 
pierced through the top of the head (CLXXIX, 1), and ihc other has a long shaft 
as though for .suspension (CLXXIX, 2). 

Unusual types which are much more solidly made than the rest are the 
tortoises (CLXXIX, 4, 5), but it is a typo of votive known elsewhere, especially 
in terracotta, and examples in terracotta, bronze, bone and ivory were found 
at the Orthia sanctuary. 1 T 

With these few figurines that from their types and fabric clearly belong 
to an older and separate class, there were found a few examples of types that 
are common in the next two periods, and those may be considered as the 
earliest of the ordinary types. No certainty can be expressed, because in 
practically every case where such figurines occurred there were found in the 
same stratum a few sherds of Laconian I pottery in addition to Proto-Corinthian 
and Geometric. The typos in question are:— 

Wreaths with [leudnnt balls (cf. CLXXX, 1). 

Winged Goddesses (cf. CLXXX1I). 

Warriors with the whirling pattern on their shields (cf. CLXXXIII, 
13-15) 

Women (cf. CLXXXI, CLXXXII). 

Grids (cf. CLXXXI, 19, 20). 

TasseUed Pendants (cf. CLXXXI, 29, 30). 

Scarab Kings (cf. CLXXX, 7). 

Tins (cf. CLXXX, 23, 24). 

Protomai, Women (cf. CLXXX, 29-31). 

< heads (cf. CLXXX, 27 , 28). 

Horses (cf. CLXXXIV, 1-3). 

Lead I. Pis. CLXXX-CLXXXIV. 

In this period jewellery types or load figurines offered us substitutes for 
more precious materials are still fairly common, but the great majority of the 
figurines is now composed of votivea of more ordinary typos, human and 
animal, leal aud mythical, such as representations of the goddess, women 

lv * Cf. tin- gold example from K.unir s, CCXIII. CC1I. 2. 

AnU. /-til 1884, ri. IX. 7,and that from the ,T See pp. 158, 197, 217. Pis. XLI. 14; 
Ortluu sanctuary, p. 384, pj. CCI1L 2. LXXX, CXV. An example in hnrnir in 

'* JahresJuftv. 1UOI, p. 49 (Lusoi); pierced for suspension ami w> wais probably 
H.S.A . vi. p. 109, Fig. 40 (Dirtnron Cave); an ornamental pendant. PI. LXXX. a. 

Cf. pp. 169 (Xo. 12), 199, 238, Pis. LXXXV, 
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votaries, warriors, and animals connected with the cult, of the goddess. With 
these are what may be termed cult objects such as double axes and wreaths, 
and there are inevitably a few miscellaneous types which cannot yet he inter¬ 
preted or do not fall easily into any one of the main classes. 


Jeicellery Types. 

Ionic Capitals, CLXXXI, 13-17. These are clearly peudants, for one, 
CLXXXI,13, has a hole pierced through the end of thu stalk and anot her 
a horizontal tubular attachment for suspension (CLXXXI, 14) like 
some gold work from the Mendoion. 18 Gold pendants of this type 
are known front t he Acropolis at Athens, 19 Eleusis and Curium,* 0 and 
may well be descender! from the lily ornament of Minoun u anil 
M vceruttin iirt. which is found in a variety of different materials at 
Mycenae,— lapis lazuli, terracotta, ivory, gold, bone and glass, and is 
to be seen also on one of the steatite moulds from the same site.- 3 

Protomai, Women. CLXXX, 29-31. This type recalls gold work from 
Athens, Kphesus, Ramiros, Delos, Megaru and elsewhere.** Examples 
in bronze, and ivory from the Urthia sanctuary may also be 
compared.* 1 * 

Grids, CLXXXI, 19, 20. Several of these have the horizontal tubular 
attachment at the topaud small pendants at the lower angles, und so 
would seem to la* pendants ol some kind, but uo parallel to them is 
known. They are as a rule more solidly cast, than most figurines. 

Rings. CLXXX, 6. Plain gold rings of a similar type wore found at 
Ephesus 29 and the Orthia sanctuary." One example, CLXXX, 5, 
seems to show how two different sizes could be cast together. 

Scarab Rings. CLXXX, 7, 8, Fig. UR. These, are 27 so obviously sub¬ 
stitutes for gold or silver rings sot with scarabacoid intagii that it 
would be su|x.Tfluous to cite analogies. In most eases the back of the 
scarab is clearly marked. A favourite subject (1*18. 118, rf) for the 
intaglio is a gorgoncion which possibly served an apntropaic purpose. 
Other subjects which occur (Fig. 118, g, h, m, a), are a seated lion, a 
bare, a horse and a flying bird. In one case (Fig. 118, c), that of a 
lion or leopard, the subject is in cameo and not- in intaglio. 

Pendant Plaques, CLXXXI, 27, 28. These seem to imitate pendant 


»« B.S.A. xv. PI. Mil. 5. H. a. the 

Orrhin cxArnplee, ji. Msl. PI. CC1II, 8, 9, 12. 
13. 

J “ Allien-. Nation'll Museum. Nn. 7256. 

" Porrot-Chipk'z, tlinloire ti< I'Ail, III 
Kig. 600. 

al Feans, Palace of 3/ ino*, II. p. 776 ft. 
a * Athens, National Museum, Nos. 21130, 
2.524. 2*03. 2929. 3021. 1543 iliS.A. xxv 
p. 3*3, Tig. K7e). 

14 belli iei nan a, .5/ yernae, p. 100, Fig. 163. 


54 ArrU. 7f.it. ISH4, PL IX. 2. 11, 12; 
Hogarth, Kphesus, PI. III. 9; Salzmann, 
Cuinirui, PI. 1; Dar. iiiborg.bflglm, T Fig. 
034. 

4 » V. pp. 201, 210, LXXXIX, /, y. k, l. 

CXX1. 1. 2. 

lluguilli, op. eii., I’l. XX. 10. 

“ V. p. 383 (6). 

* T Cl. H.M. tot. Hinas, PI. VH »</</.. P- 
xxxviii; VValtUtom, AHrrtumm, II., 
PI. LXXXIX. 
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plaquesof thin sheet gold or silver and decorative strips from Athens 
and Ephesus.** 

Tasadled Pendants. rectangular and curved. CLXXXI, 29, 30. These may 
have served as breast ornaments or perhaps as earrings, and recall 
some jewellery from Rhodes.'-* 

Bracelets (?). CLXXXI, 24. The identification i.- not certain, and these 
may also Ik*, narrow pendant plaques decorate! with raised bosses. 

Pomegranate Buds, CLXXX, 15, 16. These are imitations id jewellery, 30 
since they have the horizontal tubular attachment at the top similar to 
gold and silver examples from the Mcuclaion, 31 where an actual gill 
hud wa- found. 32 There are specimens in gold, silver, ivorv and 
terracotta from the Orthia sanctuary as well. 33 The bronze buds 
from (lie Menehiion should also lie compared. 31 

Ornament with Four Spirals. CLXXX, 17. This type canuot he satis¬ 
factorily explained. It suggests some spiral gold ornaments from 
Troy and Mycenae, 31 * and also the bronze fibulae with four 
spirals. 33 

Pins in Pairs. CLXXX, 23, 24. These clearly represent the heavy-headed 
pins frequently seen worn in vase paintings and ou terracot tas, 37 and 
specimens in gold and silver are known and bronze examples are 
quite common. 33 Since the gold pins from the Orthia sanctuury 30 
ate a pair fastened In a chain, and as the lead pins always occur in 
twos side by side, it would seem that these pins were usually worn m 
pairs, ptolxililv wit li one on t he left shoulder and the other on th« right 
shoulder. 

Pin, CLXXX, 22. A single pin with a curved head studded with small 
bulls. This being single cannot be a hair-pin, but probably imitates 
an ornamental pin used for fast cuing t ho garments. 

Oxhead Pendants, CLXXX, 27, 28. These arc less solidly made than the 
corresponding type from the Munelaion. 4 " That 1 liev wer* really w orn 
as ornaments is shown by a Cypriote terracotta 41 and the bronze 
examples from the Mcnelaion and the Orthia -ancillary 12 which have 
tubular attachments for suspension. They are known in gold from 


Anh.Ztit. 1881, PL IX. 4,5; Hogurtk, 
op.cit.. PI. IX. 

11 Arcjt. A HZ. IIIIU, |i. 41: Sabmruum, 
Comirus, 1*1. 1. 

*• Cl. Arch. . 4 »w. I!K>I. [>. H; CVsihiIh. 
Cyprus. PI. XXII. 

41 U S.A. xv PI. VIII, 6, « 

“ UuS.A. xv. PI. VIII. 9. 

» V. pp. 138. 202, 383. Pis. XLH, 7; 
LXXXIX, i. m ; CXXXV: CXXXVI, 1: CCII, 

5; ccm, L 

** HA> A xv. PI. tx. 16-17. 

** Svhiienuuiti, Ulus. If'igs, 830, 838; 
Soliurhhurdt, ScMittrumn'e Excavations, 
Fijffl. 198, 174, 175. 

J.H.S.—SUm.EMKNT 


4 ‘ I', p. 198. PI. LXXXL 

11 HAdA' n'k. JnJircrhcftr, 1902, p. 2I •>, 
Maklatrin, 4r/ir< Honct,,,., 1J. PI. XL.11 
•iff.-, TUiorseli, npud Furt w&jiplvr, .-tn/ouf, 
p. 4«>4. 

, * Otymjno, iv„ PI. XXV; Thicp-i li 
I’ft. it., p. 40-4, I'l. I'XV ; VV^Idatein, c»/>. <•>/.. 
II,. PI. I.XXX >7</.. mid siu pp. 21X1, 383, 
and Pis. LXXXV1; CCII. 1, 6. 

» P. p. 383, PI. CCII, 1. 

lljfi 4. xv. p. 133. Pis;. K, 4-0. 

*» li.M. Cat. Terracottas, PI. XIV. 

44 BJS.A. xv. PI. IX. 2, 4, 6. S; ». p. 
2<ifi. PL LXXXIX, d. 
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Cyprus 43 ami Rhodes, and ivory examples from Mycenae 44 suggest 
that the type has a long history. 

Rosettes, CLXXX, 25, 26. 

Discs with Rosette Patterns, Earrings, CLXXX, 10-13. Both these types 
recall, the examples in gold, bronze, ivory, and lead found at man)’ 
sites, Ramiros, Ephesus, Curium. Aegina, Lusoi 45 and at the Orthia 
sanctuary itself. 40 Some of the disc type were probably earrings, and 
one indeed, CLXXX, 10, is similar to a type found in Lead 0. 
Rosettes are a favourite ornamental motive in Mycenaean art, and 
single ornamental rosettes of that period are known in glass, gold and 
bone, and two examples in glass have holes for suspension.* 7 

Couchant Lion Ornament, CLXXX, 21. This occurs also in Lead II, 
CLXXXV, 11; CLXXXVT, 18, and wind seems to he. the host representa¬ 
tion of the type is shown in Fig. 122, d , which belongs to Lead II. 
Here the construction of the original ornament which the lead imitates 
is much more clearly rendered. The figure of the lion shows which 
was the top of the ornament, and the two horizontal rods suggest 
it might have formed the central pendant of a necklace. The 
closelv related type of Lead 11. CLXXXVI, 18, iu which the horizontal 
rods are ribbed like the tubular suspension pieces, perhaps confirms this. 

With these jewellery ot ornamental types may reasonably be grouped two 
more, because, though not jewellery, they are certainly substitutes for more 
valuable offerings:— 

Mirrors, CLXXX, 20. These clearly represent the usual bronze mirror with 
a handle of ivory or bronze. The earliest example is perhaps that 
from the Tomb of dytcinnestra at Mycenae, 4 * and later examples 
of classical times are well known from elsewhere and from this site.* 9 
Miniature silver mirrors were also found, sec p. 384 (20). 

Lyres, CLXXX, 19. In these the tortoiseshell body is quite clearly 
defined. 


Solid Figure*. 

These form a separate class alluded to above which begins in Loud 1, 
but is mainly characteristic of Lead II and III. These figures are thick and 
heavier and stand out among tho innumerable small and thin figures of the 
period by their more substantial fabric. 

The suggestion that the jewellery and allied types just described are lame 


*® Cesnola, Cyprus. PI. I. 

“ Uossort., A l t-K rein-, No. 2X2. An ivory 
example dating between 740 and 670n.r was 
found at the Orthia site. p. 210, PI. CLXX, 3. 
Goldcxamples huve been found in Mvccimeun 
tombs at lalyssaB, Clara Rhodos, I, p. 64. 

41 Anh.ZtU. 1884,1m-IX. 6, S; Hogarth, 
Ephi-nils, Pis. vm, XX ; Cffltnolu, Cyprus, 
PI. XXVI; Furtwiinglor, Atgina, Pis. 


CXUl. CX1V; Jahrcthrflr, 1001, p. 67, 
Fig. 106. 

44 F.pp. 243.384, Pis. CLXXV, 9 ; CCIU, 

10; BJi.A. xiii. p. 116, Fig. 6,/. 

Athens, National Museum, Xos. 2612, 
3683. 

44 HR.A. xxv. PI. LTX. 

>♦ Jo.g. l.nmb, Greek an I Roman Bronses, 
PI. LX; of. above, p. 197, PI. LXXX, A, n. 
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or cheap substitutes for ornaments ami jewellery of more precious materials 
is confirmed by a solid leaden mil belonging to this period to which there still 
adheres part of a thin sheet of gold that formerly covered it all (Fig. 118. 6). 
It is decorated in intaglio with a Pegasus and may be compared with the 
ivory seals.'’ 0 

Further proof is provided by another solid figure in lead representing a 
winged goddess holding a lion in each hand (Fig. 119). This shows on t he back 
in relief a reproduction of pari of a bronze safety-pin with two rivets attached 
exactly in the manner in which such pins were fastened to the backs of the ivory 
plaques. 31 This, however, does not. represent a plaque, but a group carved 
out of ivory in an often-work manner. Xo ivories of this date carved in this style 
were found, but it suggests both the early eagle fibulae and the hone reliefs of 
later date. 32 

Another group in open-work but with no signs of any pin behind is shown 
in Fig. 120 Four examples were found and belong to Lead I aud II. A 
winged goddess is seen standing en face and holding the tail of on. of her two 
attendant lions in each band. On either aide facing toward her is a female 
votary with a votive wreath in her hand. The goddess and the two votaries 
wear poloi. The figures of the goddess and of the two lions especially as they 
stand on a kind of plinth suggest, a cult group, and it may have been intended 
to represent that of Qrtliia. If so, such groups east in lead may have been 
substitutes for similar groups in more precious materials, such as the vaol 
which Demetrius the silversmith and lus fellow-craftsmen made for Artemis 
:v Ephesus. In anv case both this type and the preceding seem dearly related 
in style and in subject to the ivory plaques representing the goddess with or 
without her animal at tributes XC1-XCIII, XCVI, XCVII1. 

The solid bead in lead, CLXXX1I1, 30, although it hardly tipjienrs to have 
been purl of n complete statuette, may have formed part of a representation 
of the goddess similar to that in this group, and in any ease belongs to this 
period. 

A plaque (Fig. 121, d) with a group of two warriors may also not unreason¬ 
ably be considered an imitation in lead of u relief in gold, silver, ivory or 
bronze. It may be compared to one of the ivory plaques, CVII, 2. 

Human and Animal 

Mythical Subjects. 

Hinged Goddesses, CLXXX1I, 1-16 Seventeen types rn fare and in 
profile. Most interesting is that with h lion (Fig. 122, /), which 
compares with the terracottas and ivories. 63 The crude almost 
anieonie type CLXXX1I, 6, is characteristic, and beginning in this 
period continues into bead III-1Y. Large numbers were found, so 
that it must have been a cheap and popular type. In this and in 
some other types the goddess holds a wreath in each hand. 

*° r. p. 220, Pis. CXLIV CXLVI. CXXXIV. 

“ F. pp. 204 w/tf., Pis. XQ, XOU. 11 V. pp. 149, 206. Pis. XXXII. I 3; 

■' V. pp 217,218. 225, Pis. CXIV. CXVI. XCII. 2. 
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Fio. 120. _UnotTr or Oktiua and Yoxakus. Lkau I ami 11. (Scale 1:1.) 
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Sphinxes, CLXXXIV, 11-16. Six varieties, two only of which are known 
at the Mcnclaion, CLXXXIV, 15, 16. 64 As sphinxes were sometimes 
used as pendants, some of these at least might be classed as jewellery 
types, compare CLXXXVII, 19, p. 268. 

Centaurs, CLXXXIV, 21. A very rare type. 

Fegasi. CLXXXIV, 4. Another rare type. 

Gorgons, CLXXXUI, 29. One variety only. 

Natural Subjects. 

Human. 

Women Votaries, CLXXXI, 1-12; CLXXXII, 17-25. Twenty-one varieties, 
several of which carry wreaths, CLXXXI, 1, CLXXXII, 25, palm 
branches, CLXXXI, 8, and alabustra or pomegrauutos, CLXXXII, 18, 
as votive offerings. Though those completely in profile and of severe 
style appear to lie the older, if wus not found possible to separate 
them stratigraphically from the freer types in which the body is 
often m fane while the head and legs remain in profile. 

Warriors. CLXXXIII, 1-15. Fifteen varieties. The designs on the shields 
are all rosettes or of the whirling pattern. CLXXXIII, 13-15, which 
occurs on vase paintings of the period. 64 One type, CLXXXIII, 6, 
is extremely crude. Each warrior carries spear and shield, and wears 
a helmet with cheek- and nose-pieces ami a high crest and a pair of 
greaves. As the shield hides the body it cannot be seen whether 
they wear body armour or not. but to judge by some examples of later 
date, c.ij. CXCI, 20, Fig. 122, a, b, belonging to Lead II. corslets seem 
to have been worn. The thigh-pieces which are worn by a warrior 
on the moulded pibhos found at the Ileroon are not apparent. 

Bowmen, CLXXXIII, 16, 17. Two varieties. The. bow has a plain shaft. 

Musicians, Lyre-Players, CLXXXIII, 18-20. Three types. As would be 
expected, the Ivrc is held in the left ham! with the tortoise-shell out¬ 
wards and the strings towards the right hand. 

Musicians. Flute-Flayers, Men. CLXXXIII, 21, 22, 24 (Fig. 126, j). Three 
varieties. 

Flute-Players. Women, CLXXXIII, 27, 28. Two varieties. 

Allied Types. Men. CLXXXIII, 23,25,26. Three, one of which, CLXXXIII, 
23, may be playing a flute or some kind of wind instrument. 

Animal. 

Horses. CLXXXIV, 1-3, (Fig. 126, d). Three types, of which CLXXXIV, 3, 
is the commonest. 

Goats CLXXXIV, 19. One type. 

Cocks. CLXXXIV, 20. One type. 

Lions. CLXXXIV, 5-10. Five types, of which four are known ut (he 
Menelaion.* 7 

»• r. pis. xv, xvi. 

M U.X.A. xv. p. 131, fig. 7, 4, 7, II, 12. 


»» H.S.A. xv. PI. VII. 2ft, 33. 

** Studokzlitt, Juhrbuch, lss6. p. 293. 
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I'ig. 122. — Li:ai> Puiitiiimk. Lkau 1 i*d II 
The Snryr a is from tlie MeueUion. Srnlc I si.) 

Other. Votwee. 

Wreaths, Bull, CLXXX, 1. 

Pomegranate Bud, CLXXX, 3. 

Ribbon, CLXXX, 4. 

Vandyke CLXXX, 2. 


Fish, CLXXXIV, 17. One type, which suggests a sen fish such ns a dolphin 
or a tnnny, and may lie compared with those on the ivory plaque. 68 
Boar, CLXXXIV, 18. A rare type. 


»• V. p. 214. Pis. C1X, CX. 
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All these different types of wreaths appear to be miniature substitutes in 
lead for the wreaths carried bv votaries anti sometimes by the goddess herself, 
CLXXXI, 1, 2 ; CLXXXII, 8 . Probably the wreaths they represent were made 
of flowers nnrl leaves, and the lead wreaths may be merely cheap substitutes 
for the originals, or they may have been offered at seasons when wreaths of 
flowers or foliage wore u Hold at liable. 

Double Axes, CLXXX, 34. These have been found in bronze at many 
aites. Tegca, I.usoi, the, Dictaenn Guv* and rlu- Menelniun, 5 * and the 
Orthia sanctuary has produced specimens in gold, silver, ivory and 
terracotta . 60 

Miscellaneous. 

Decorative Plates (pendants?), CLXXX, 18, 33; CLXXXI, 18 . 

Grilles. CLXXXI. 21-23. 

Pendant Coils, CLXXX, 32; CLXXXI, 25, 26. 

Hoarded Head in a Disc. CLXXX, 14. 

Of these four types the third may perhaps represent coils or ropes of 
hair. The grilles still remain inexplicable, for the suggestion that they were 
bases for animal figures like the open-work bases of some small bronyes of the 
Geometric period at Olympia is untenable, since none of the grilles show any 
signs of an. attachment to the upper side. The Vandyke edging to one rather 
raTe type, CLXXXI, 21, suggests that they were ornamental and jierliaps used 
os pendants. The types grouped for convenience under the term decorative 
plates comprise three distinct varieties. The oblong plate with a St. Andrew s 
cross pattern is elearlv some, form of ornament, CLXXX, 18 ; the curved plate, 
CLXXX, 33, resembles a smaller type found iu Lead II, CLXXXI, 18 , which 
appears to be a conventionalised form of a flower bud, and the rectangular 
plate. CLXXXVI, 27, is inexplicable unless it might be interpreted as a chiton 
laid flat. The. ‘ IVndant < ’oils ’ may be votive tresses of hair or perhaps some 
form of headed earring, as suggested by a rare ty|>o belonging to Lend II. 
Fig. 121. The last type, CLXXX, 14, ol which only one example was found, is 
probably also a copv of a jewellery type. Though no parallel can he quoted. 

Load IT. Pis. CLXXXV-CXCI1. 

It is not easy to separate the figurines of this period from the preceding, 
but those here illust titled arid described as belonging to it came from the levels— 
especially in and around the early templp—which are strutigraphicullv the 
latest below the layer of -and. They come from strata in which Laconian 11 
pot tery was found, and correspond remarkably well with the figurines from the 
Mcnelaion 01 which were also found with Laconian II pottery. 


JtthnJucftr, 1001. p. 4!» ; vi. LXXXV. CLXIII, CCIL 2. 4. 

p. 10!*, Fig. 40; XV. Pis IX. VIIT. 14. 9, 10. M XV. pp. 129 Fig*. 6. 7, 9, 

** V. pp. 109 (Ko. 12), 199, 2:18. PI*. PI. VII. 
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Jeweller// Types. 

Ionic Capitals. CLXXXV, 1-5. Two, CLXXXV, 1, 3, survive, from Lead I, 
CLXXXI, 14, 15, l>m two new varieties, CLXXXV, 4, 5, appear which 
are smaller and inferior in technique. 

Protomai. CLXXXVI, 22, 23. Of the two varieties, one. CLXXXVI. 22. is ft 
survival from Lead I and with tln-se perhaps am lx* classed the bust 
in profile, which has a loop for suspension and was clearly a copy of an 
ornament. CLXXXVI, 25. 

Grids, CLXXXV, 19. One variety which is closelv akin to those of the 
preceding period. 

Rings, CLXXXV. 31; CLXXXVI, 35, 36. These arc similar to those of 
liead I. 

Scarab Rings, CLXXXVI, 37, 38. These again do not differ from those of 
Lead I. The gorgoneinn, Fig 11S. f. o, p, is st ill u favourite device, 
and in two cases the reverse of the bezel is rectangular and bears a 
device in cameo; ono is a seated youth holding one hand to his month 
(perhaps a flute-player), the other seems to be n horse, H ig. 118, i,j. 

Pendant Plaques, CLXXXV, 21, 22. The broad variety does not occur in 
Lead I and is rare in this period. 

Tnssollwl Pendants, CLXXXV, 7, 8. These still Temain popular types. 

Bracelets (?). CLXXXVI, 17. This type is still known, and with it may 
l*e grouped the curious slrip CLXXXVI, 19, which has a clasp like 
projection at the lower end. 

Pomegranate Buds. CLXXXV. 25, 26. These still occur, but except for one 
rather solid, bead-like variety. CLXXXV, 27, are not so well defined 
as those of the preceding period. 

Ornament with Four Spirals. CLXXXV, 6. This continues as a }*opular 
and characteristic type. 

Pins in Pairs, CLXXXVI, 2-4. These still preserve much the same types 
as in the last period. Single pins are found, CLXXXVI. 1, bur these 
may be from pairs that, have Imvii accidentally separated. 

Oxhead Pendants, CLXXXVI, 26. One variety. 

Rosettes. CLXXXVI, 10-14, 16. These remain popular, and three of the 
varieties seem to be identical with those of Lead I; for instance, 
CLXXXVI. 11, 12, 13 are equal to CLXXX, 11, 12, 13. Au interesting 
variant is CLXXXVI, 16, which has four slight projections and 
resembles on< from tho Menolaion.® 1 One. CLXXXVI, 13, has au 
attachment pierced at the top for suspension. 

Coucham Lion Ornament, CLXXXV, 11; CLXXXVI, 18. Two varieties, 
one of which is bettor made and more distinct in tV|*e. 

Mirrors, CLXXXVI, 5. These still show the same tvpc ns before. 

Snake Ornament, CLXXXV, 10. This, if it is inverted in tin* photograph, 
as it seems to be, beats a close resemblance to a snake-like ornament 


" BJi.A. sv. p. 131. Fig. 7, 20. 
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which frequently appears on Mycenaean seal stones and in one of the 
gold pendants from Aegma. 63 

IIorseLeau Ornament, CLXXXVI, 8 , 9. The various types of this 


characteristic type are shown in Fig. 123. 04 In its simplest form it 
consists of a pair of horvhoads with pomegranate buds hanging below. 
Fig. 123, d, j. In one case, Fig. 123, h. the horizontal suspension 
tube at the top shows clearly that this ornament is a jientlnnt In 



15 XiUsou, Minou)i-Alt/cenuciut ileii'jiun, 
pp. 311 PI. II. 


“ V.JJL8. xxix. |*. L J 'J0. 
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other cases. Kip. 123, c, e, it seems to represent a figure, of ft goddess 
standing on a throne, the sides of which are deoorated with horseheads 
like the throne of Zeus on a black-figured amphora. 06 Ivory and 
terracotta examples of this ornament were found at the Orthia 
sanctuary. 86 

Helmet, CLXXXVI, 24. This, like the mirrors, is doubtless a substitute 
for an actual helmet in bronze, and is ana¬ 
logous to the miniature bronze helmets 
which have been found at so many sites. 87 

Combs (?). CLXXXV, 23,24. This identifica¬ 
tion is not certain, and some of the 
examples have holes for suspension at 
the top. 

Spiral Fibulae, Fig. 125, //. This type, of 
which only one example was found, is 
obviously a substitute for a variety of 
fibula found both in ivory and in 
bronze.® 8 

Another type which probably belongs to this period is the ornament shown 
in Fig. 124, which appears to be a headed pendant and suggests an original of 
gold or silver. It is possible, however, that it represents short chains of ribbed 
beads, which rather resemble one of the types classed as a pomegranate bud, 

CLXXXV, 27. 



Fig 


124. I.kah Kiotmrrat:. 
(Seale t: 5.) 


Solid Figure*. 

These are, ns shown above, closely allied to the jewellery and other 
types which are substitutes for more precious offerings. In some cases they 
seem to bo imitations of ivories, in others of bronze statuettes. 

Plaques. CLXXXV, 29, Fig. 12fi. ft. A lead plaque of a goddess or woman 
holding a water-bird by its neck in each hand dowdy resembles some 
of the ivory plaques for fibulae from the Orthia sanctuary." 8 Another 
with a sphinx. Fig. 121, b, probably also imitates an ivory plaque. 70 

Statuettes. CXCII. Prominent among those arc stiff xoanon-like figures, 
exen, 6 8, which recall some terracottas and ivories 71 and perhaps 
represent the cult image of the goddess. Next come figures of 
recumbent animals, CXCII, 4, 5, one of which is a sphinx apparently, 
and these again suggest the somewhat similar recumbent animals in 
ivory.”* The others are a moschophoros. CXCII, 2, a male statuette, 


Richter, AnrirtiJ Piitu Fig. 27. 

« V. pp. 141). 211, 242, Pis. XXXII, 4, 5; 
CLXXII, 1, CLXXIII. 3. 

*’ j K.g. At, Bntwfte, 'K?. 'Apx- I MO, p. 314. 
Fig. 33. 

“ V. pp. l!)0.224 . Pis. LXXXI1. •. CXXXI1I. 

6, e; cf. Ltlinkenbcrg. Fib vies Greequta >7 
OrifntoifA, pp. 2t>4 sqq., typo XV.. I 7. 
A lead libnln of aimilar type come* from 


Togoa, B.C.H. 1021. p. 42s, Xu. 370,Tin. 42. 

• > t it pj, 205, 208, Pis. XCI, XCII. 2; f- 
thu gold plaque* from Rhodes, Zcrvofl, 
Rhodes, I'"ig. €87. 

» (3 pp. 208, 210. 213, Pis. XCVII. 1; 
CU. 1; CVT. 2. 

51 V. pp. 147, 218, Pis. XXIX. 1-3; 

cxvn-cxx. 

' ( ’f . pp. 230 sqq. , PI. CXLIX sqq. 
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CLXXXV, 28, and a woman votary, CLXXXV, 31, though this last 
is so rigid that it may perhaps be intended for the goddess herself. 

Groups, Figs. 120.121. Examples of the winged goddess with two lions and 
two votaries, 73 Fig. 120, were found in this period, and also one 
specimen of a similar type without votaries, Fig. 121, e. 

Miscellaneous, CXCI1, 1, 3; CLXXXV, 30. These include a female bust, a 
lion’s head and a gorgoneion. 


Human and Animal Types. 

Mythical Subjects. 

"Winged Goddesses. CLXXXVI1I; CLXXXIX, 1-5. About twenty-nine 
varieties belong to this period, some of which, notably the crude type, 
CLXXXV11I, 18, and a severe type in profile, CLXXXVIII, 24, occurred 
also in the preceding. Several of the varieties show the goddess 
holding wreaths in her hands. An exceptionally fine example is 
reproduced in Fig. 121. a. 

Warrior Goddess, Fig. 125. d. One type only, which seems to he. peculiar 
to this period. 

Sphinxes, CLXXXVII, 14-29. Sixteen varieties. One is clearly a pendant, 
as there is a hole pierced through the top and a ribbed base with 
tassels, CLXXXVII, 19. An example of this type was found at the 
Menelaiou. 74 Another, CLXXXVII, 22, which has a ribbed border at 
the top, may also be a pendant or part of n plaque cast defectively 
and similar to Fig. 121, b. 

Pegasi. CLXXXIX, 18. One variety. 

Nikai. Fig. 122, //, h. Two varieties. Both are naming, and one has 
wings. The wingless figures need not be Nikai, but their similarity 
to the wiqgcd type makes it very probable. 

Siren, CLXXXIX, 19. One variety. The human head and hair are quite 
distinct. 

Satyr (?), Fig. 125, c. The stratification of this figurine is not known, as it 
was found in the first days of the excavation, but it probably belongs 
to Lead II or 111 . No other example was found. 

Natural Subjects. 

Human. 

Women Votaries, CXC. Thirty varieties. Several varieties of the severe 
archaic type in true profile continue from Lead 1. CXC, 12,22, 24, 29, 
30 CLXXXLI, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25. Some types arc exceedingly 
crude, CXC, 10. 18, 21, in strong contrast to the severer types. 
Many carry offerings, such as wreaths, palm branches and alabastra 
or pomegranates. One type in full-fare of a rigid xo&non appear¬ 
ance may not be a votary, CXC, 25, but a representation of the 


n V. p. 250. 


’* n.s. A. xv. ri. vn, 30. 
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cult image of Orthia in view of its likeness to tho ivorv ami terracotta 
figures . n 

"Warriors. CXCI. Eighteen varieties, of which sonic repeat types known 
in Lend I. Tile shields all bear devices of a rosette or wheel type 
and the whirling pattern is again prominent, CXCI, 12-16. One 
variety. Fig. 1 11. r. rather crude, though detailed in drawing, seems 
peculiar to Lead II. With these usual types of warriors can lie 
gmii|H*d three others, CXCI, 20, 21, 26, and Fig 122, a, h, only one of 
which a warrior kneeling with couched spear, is at all complete. 
Vet another type, Fig. 125. b. probably shows the warrior from his 
right side currying hie shield on Ins left arm. In the usual types, if 
the warrior faces left he has his shield on his left arm quite correctly, 
hut if he faces right Im Itua his shield on lus right arm incorrectly. 
T h i s is probably due to an error of tho engraver of tho mould, who 
forgot to reverse the figure. The fragment, CXCI, 30, may be a kueel- 
ing warrior. 

Bowmen, CXCI, IS, 19. Two varieties, both known in Lead I; see 

CLXXXI11, 16, 17. 

Musicians : Lyre l'layers. Men. CLXXXIX, 10, 11. Two varieties, both 
known in Lead I: see CLXXXIII, 18-20. 

Lvre-Players, Women, CLXXXIX, 7, Fig. 12^i. c. One variety. 
Flute-Players. Men. CLXXXIX, 13-15. Three varieties ,us in Lead I; 

see CLXXXIII, 21, 22, 24. 

Flute-Players. Women. CLXXXIX, 6, 8, 9. Three varieties, the third 
known in Lead 1. see CLXXXIII, 27, 28. 

Allied typos, CLXXXIX, 12; CXCI, 22-25; 27, 28. Seven varieties, 
two being known in Lead 1. CLXXXIII, 23, 26. Our CXCI, 27, scents 
to he a running man, and anot her seems to carry a horn or trumpet in 
his hand, CXCI, 23. 

.Man on Horseback, CXCI, 29. One variety. 

A tumult. 

Horses, CLXXXIX, 16, 17. Two varieties, neither known in Loud I. 

Goats. CLXXXIX, 23-25. Throe varieties, one known in Lead I; see 

CLXXXIV, 19. 

(Jocks. CLXXXIX, 20, 21, Fig. 126, e. Two varieties, the first already 
known in Lead I; see CLXXXIV, 20. 

Lions, CLXXXVI1, 1-13. Thirteen varieties, of which five continue from 
Lead I; see CLXXXIV, 6-10. 

Fish. CLXXXIX, 22. One variety, different from that of Lead I. 

Bulls, CLXXXIX, 26-29. A now type with four varieties. 

Other Yotices. 

Wreaths: Ball, CLXXXVI, 30. 

Pomegranate Bud, CLXXXVI, 31. 


ci. Iv . 147,21 k, pi*, xxtx. 13; cxvn CXX. 
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Wreaths : Ribbon, CLXXXVI, 29. 

Vandyke. CLXXXVI, 28, 34. 

Knobbed, CLXXXVI, 33. 

Spike. CLXXXVI, 32. 

Then* is a greater variety o£ wreaths in this period, and now the small 
spike wreaths. CLXXXVI, 32, which later become so jiopular, make their first, 
appearance, hut the ball and the pomegranate bud wreaths are the favourites 
of this period, since the others are by no means so common. 

Double Axes, CLXXXVI, 7. These still continue, and the example illus¬ 
trated shows that they were usually represented as halted. 

Palm Branches. CLXXXV, 18. These nppenr for the first time and clearly 
imitate the branches carried by the women votaries, CXC, 5. 

Miscellaneous. Decorative Plates (Pendants ?), CLXXXV, 9,12; CLXXXVI, 
20, 21, 27. 

Grilles. CLXXXV, 15-17, 20. 

Pendant Coils, CLXXXV, 13, 14. 

Wheels, CLXXXVI, 15. 

Ant hernia, CLXXXVI, 6. 

Those, last two types occur first in this period. The grilles show the same 
general tvpe as before, bnr there is less difference between them and the pendant, 
coils, which now do not much resemble locks of hair. One variety of grille 
has pendants at the bottom, CLXXXV, 15. Another peculiar type of grille lias 
halls set. in it, CLXXXV, 20, and is known also at the Meuelaion. 70 It seems 
clear that these grilles played a prominent part in the cult. Some of the 
decorative plates, CLXXXV, 12; CLXXXVI, 20, 21, as in the previous period, 
probably represent gold strips used for ornamental purposes, and the two 
curved objects, CLXXXV, 9; CLXXXVI, 27, which have pendants below, seem 
to imitate flower buds, but this is hv no means certain. 

Lead III-IV. Pis. CXC1II-CXCVII. 

As stated, the types of these two periods can hardly he separated, but they 
belong to the period which succeeded the building of the later temple. If it 
were desired to distinguish them, the types most akin to Lead I and II figurines 
found below the sand could be classed as Lead 111. and those which continue 
in Lead V could he called bond IV. The solid figures in uny caso are most 
probably to he confined to Lead III. 

Jewellery Type*. 

Ionic Capitals, CXCIV, 26. One variety, small and thin; it occurs in 
Lead II, hut not in Lead 1; sec CLXXXV, 4. 

Palmettos, CXCIV, 38-39. Three varieties. These are a new typo, and 
perhaps a refinement of the Ionic capital ornament. 

Bings, CXCIV, 35, Fig. 118, k, l. The plain rings and scarab rings of l.ead 


r * BJ5.A. xv. p. 131, Fig. ", 17. 
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1 and II cause, but their place is taken by a type of ring in which the 
bezel is rectangular or diamond-shaped and bears u pattern of dots 
and lines in cameo. 

Pomegranate feuds, CXCIV, 33, 34. Two varieties, one of which survives 
from licad II. CXCIV, 34 - CLXXXV,26, and the other, a smaller and 
more refined type, appears for the first t ime. 

Pins, in Pairs CXCIV, 28-32. Five varieties, mostly small and convention¬ 
alised. 

Oxliead-Pendants, CXCIV, 25. One variety which still persists from Lead 
I and II. 

Horechcad Ornament, CXCIV, 37, 40. Two varieties, neither of which is 
as detailed or as well made as those of Lead II. 

Solid Figures. 

Plaques, CXCIV, 41, Fig. 125, j. Two varieties showing an amphora set in a 
frame. It oeenrs also at the Menclaion. 77 It is not easy to tell whether 
it was meant to be u solid or an openwork plaque. If the latter it may 
have the same relation to the earlier load plaques which the latter 
open-work hone carvings have to the earlier ivory plaques. 78 The 
amphora suggests those which appear on reliefs connected with the 
Dioscuri. 79 

Statuettes. CXCIII, 1-5. The rigid xoanon type is again prominent among 
these and may well, as suggested above, represent the cult image of 
Orillia. 80 The nude figure, CXCIII, 5, is unusual, but the recumbent 
animals, CXCIII, 6-8, two sphinxes and a lion, ret all the, ivory animals 
of similar type 81 and are probably to be regarded as cheap substitutes 
lor more valuable offerings in ivory or bronze. The two small adzes, 
CXCIII, 9, 10, are a peculiar type and are not analogous to any other 
votives at this site. 

Human and Animal Types. 

Mythical Sul/jeds. 

Winged Goddesses, CXCV, 1-12. Twelve varieties, among which the 
curious headless typo still persists, CXCV, 12. The rigid archaic type 
disappears and the figurines tend to get smaller. 

Sphinxes, CXCVI, 17, 18. Two small varieties only. 

Centaurs, CXCVII, 43-44, Fig. 125./. Three varieties, quite distinct from 
the archaic type of l^ead I, CLXXX1V, 21. 

Nikai, CXCVI, 26. One variety which survives from Laid TI, Fig. 122. h. 

Siren, CXCVI, 25. Fig. 125, i. One variety, rather small bill refined. 

Gorgon. Fig. 126, k. \ type which may perhaps be a gorgon. 

Goddess with Bow, CXCVI, 3. 

” T1.S.A . xv. p. 140. Fig. 11. 28. p- 214. 

" V. pp. 217, 218, PI. CXVT. *“ F. pp. 147, 218, 20". 

** SM.C^ |>. 113. Fig. 14, p. 114, Km. •> F. pp. 230 aqq.. PI. CXLIX *qq. 

7, 27, 201, 350, 575, 013; If.H.A. xiii. 
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W ith Row and Aegis. CXCVI, 2. 

W ith Sjwar and Aegis, CXCVI, 4-15. Fig. 12G, c. 

W ith Spear, Shield and Aegis, CXCVI, 16. 

With Deer or Lion ( ?), CXCVI, 1. 

These are new types and show a striking difference from the winged god¬ 
desses, and the many varieties of the goddess with spoor and aegis imply that 
it was a popular type. They might be identified as representing Athena but 
for the goddess with a bow and aegis and the occurrence of these typos at 
the shrine of Ortliia. 

God with Trident, CXCVI, 29, Fig. 127, a, b. f, g. 

With Trident and Fish, CXCVI, 28, Kig. 127, h. 

With Tti lent and Haiti (?) CXCVI, 31, Fig. 127, d. 

With Caducous and Knni, CXCVI, 30, Kig. 127. c. 

With Club, Fig. 127, i. 

These also are new typos, and while those with the trident alone or with 
the trident and fish might be held to represent Poseidon, and those with the 
caducous and nun Hermes, it is not easy to »ee what god can be intended by 
the figurine with the trident and ram. One other type, CXCVI, 32, a man clad 
in a chiton and carrying a ram on his left arm. is possibly a variant of the god 
with the trident and ram. There is no certainty that ho Im l a trident, for no 
example of this figurine i- complete. 

Natural Subject*. 

Human. 

Women Votaries, CXCV, 13—41. Twcnty-nino varieties, none of which 
seem to be survivals of I.ead 11 They occur in great numbers in this 
period, and the smaller types, which are crudely made, are the most 
popular. The severer types in profile, now disappear. 

Warriors, CXCVli, 1-26. Twenty-six varieties, only two of which seem 
to be survivals from Lead 11 CXCVII, 8, 7 = CXCI, 7. They occur in 
great numbers at this date, and the smaller types, which are roughly 
made are the most popular. In addition to the rosette and whirling 
pat tents on the shields, animal devices now appear, water-birds, doves, 
lions, scorpions, ox heads, cocks, boars, and gorgone.ia; see Figs. 120/. 
123. Such devices are to be seen on shields on red-figured vases.* 1 
and a warrior on the moulded pi thus from the Heroon, XV, XVI, bears 
a cock on his shield. It is possible that these blazons on the shields 
are those of Sparta i: military units, as similar blazons have been 
identified as those of Athenian families.® Eupolis, however, says 
that the Lacedaemonians bore a A on their shields, and on a Proto- 


*- Ft.rj. I''iirtwfingIcr-Tleirlihol(l, L*li*. XXII LXII (Bird). 

(Cork, Gorgon), XXXIV, LXJ, LXX1V, “ Scltnwn, I thru*, its tlitfnry irnd 
LXXXV (Lion), LXil. OXJ. (Sc'oipjun), Coning*, pp. 19 iqq.; Art and Areham/ogi/, 
LXXXV. CXII1 (Bull). LXXXIV (Hour), xxvii. pp. 09. 130. 
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Coriuthian vase in Berlin the warriors of one company rlo not by any 
means all have the same blazon on their shields.* 1 
Bowmen. CXCVII, 33. Only^one certain type which seems to lie a survival 
from Lead II; soo CXC1, 18. 

Musicians. Lyre-Players Women. CXCV, 42. One type. 

Flute-Players. Men, CXCVI, 19, 20-22, 24. Five varieties, one at least 
being a survival from the preceding period: see CLXXXIX, 14. 

Flute-Players, Women, CXCV, 43, 45. Two varieties, both quite small. 

Cymbal-Players, Women, CXCV, 44. One variety, small. 




Kit. 128 . — L>:ai> Ficl'iuxrm. Blazons ox thk Shtrmm op Warriors. 
LkAO 111-1V ASi) V. (Kcale 1 ; l.) 


Allied Types. Men, CXCVI, 23, 27. Two varieties, one already well 
known in the two previous periods; cf. CLXXXII1, 23; CLXXXIX, 12. 

Men on Horseback. CXCVII 40, 41, 45. Three types, one of which. 
CXCVII, 45, Fig. 12, g, is much above the average in style and 
technique. 

Men on Fool CXCVII, 27-32, 34 39. Twelve varieties; ten are nude ancl 
two have short chitons. Some are running, some are walking, one is 
kneeling, one lias u satyric appearance. The)' are all small and. 
though spirited, rather roughly made. 


Animals. 

Horses, CXCIV, 20-23. Four varieties, all rather rough. 


»» Jffuhl. Mcirttrwcricr Grin-hitcher Zeich • Drnkmilkr, II. Pi. XLIV, Proto-Corintliiuu 

nun# mul Malcrci, PI. IV; cf. A . vase m Hum t ill* Ginli*, Rome. 
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Goats, CXCIV, 24. One !■>'!'<*, a survival from Lead I and If; sec 

CLXXXIV, 19; CLXXXIX, 25. 

Cocks, CXCIV, 13-19. Suvon varieties. These are well made in com¬ 
parison with most of the figurines of the period, and with deer arc 
tlio mnet )iopulur of the animal ty]*es ut tins turn- 
Lions. CXCIV, 6-11. Six varieties, only one of which survives from 

I I II. CXCIV, 9 = CLXXXVU, 3. 

Bulls, CXCIV, 12. One variety only. 

Deer. CXCIV, 1-5. Five varieties. This animal is not known before this 
period and at once becomes n popular votive ottering. 

Other Votices. 

Wreaths: Ball. CXCIV, 61. 

Pomegranate Bud, CXCIV, 50. 

Spike, CXCIV, 52. 

The liraf two t.vqies, though Ihe figurines are smaller urul more roughly 
made, still survive, but in numbers and popularity they are completely over¬ 
shadowed by tin: spike wreaths which were dedicated in thousands. 

Balm Branches, CXCIV, 45, 47-49. Fig. 126, h. Four varieties. These 
now become fairly popular, as is shown by the increased number of 
varieties. Perhaps the peculiar figurine. CXCIV, 46, may be con¬ 
sidered as allied to this typo. 

.Miscellaneous: Grilles. CXCIV, 42-44. These mysterious votives still 
persist, but become smaller and usually have small knobs at the lower 
end. 

C’aduceus (?), CXCIV, 27. This identification is nut certain. 

Lead V. Pis. CXCVIII-CXCIX. 

By this period the great popularity of the lead figurines had passed, and 
although one or two new tv[K*-s occur, yet except for the spike, w real I -> and the 
deer they were uo longer ottered in surh quantities as before and the jewellery 
types pmeticullv cease. Thu women utld warrior and winged goddess tvjMis 
still remain favourites. 


Jewelleru Types. 

Pomegranate Buds. CXCIX, 19. One variety onlv. ami the identification of 
this is not certain. 


Human and Animal Types. 


Mythieal. 

Winged Goddesses. CXCVIII, 23-29. Seven varieties. Ono at least, 
CXCV111, 25, survives from the lost period and one in profile is 
peculiar to this |>eriod, CXCVIII, 29. 
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Goddess with Bow, CXCIX, 9, 10. T wo varieties. 

With Spear and Aegis, CXCIX, 1-4, 6-8, Fig. 129. Eight varieties. 
Two of them are broken and it is not certain, though probable, that 
they had both spear and aegis. In one case the aegis 
has a gorgoneion as well as a fringe of snakes, 
CXCIX, 6. 

With Spear, Shield and Aegis. CXCIX, 5. One variety. 
In long chiton holding Spear. CXCVII1, 20-22. This 
type seems to represent a goddess, though the exact 
interpretation is doubtful. 

God with Trident. CXCVIII, 13, 15, Fig. 127, a, b. 

With Trident and Fish. Fig. 127. e, CXCVIII, 17. 

With Trident and Earn, CXCVIII, 12, Fig. 127, d. 

With Caducous and Ram, CXCVIII, 14, Fig. 127, c. 

As in the last period there cau also be included with 
these types the figure of a man in a chiton carrying a ram on 
his left arm, CXCVIII, 11. Allied to this is perhaps the man 
Km viiink * n fl B * 1f,rr chiton, CXCVIII. 16. One type of god with trident 

(Scale 4 3.) and fish seems peculiar to this period, CXCVIII, 17, Fig. 127, e. 

Natural Subjects. 

Human. 

Women Votaries, CXCVIII, 30-39. 'Fen varieties, all of which arc crudely 
made and \v illi one exception are small. 

Warriors, CXCVIII, 1-10. Ten varieties, of which the smaller are the 
commoner. Shields with blazons in the larger varieties are more 
frequent than those with rosettes. The whirling pattern disappears. 
Bowmen, CXCVIII, 18, 19. Two varieties, both new and both carrying 
bows made of two pieces of curved horn joined in the middle. One of 
them, CXCVIII, 18, cf. Fig. 12o. h, has au elaborately ornamented bow 
and carries a quiver on his shoulder. 



Animals. 

Cocks, CXCIX, 17, 18. Two varieties, both small and poorly made. 

Deer. CXCIX, 11—16. Six varieties, one of which continues from the last 
}>eriod. They now form practically the only animal type among the 
figurines. 

Other Vdives. 

Wreaths : Ball, CXCIX, 26. 

Pomegranate Bud, CXCIX, 25. 

Spike, CXCIX, 24. 

These three types still continue, but the spike wreaths are still the most 
popular and the other two types lend to die out altogether. 
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Palm and Other Branches, CXCIX, 20-22. Three varieties. Only one can 
really lx* flailed n palm branch, CXCIX, 22. The second is perhaps 
an olive branch, CXCIX, 21, and the third, though, only doubtfully a 
branch at. nil, may, as in the lost period, sec CXCIX, 20, be classed with 
tliis type. 

Grilles. CXCIX, 23. These inexplicable votives still continue, but there 
is practically only one variety. 

Lead VI. PI. CC. 

In this period r.he lead figurineii dir out and only a few ivpes appear, 
among which the spike deaths and the deer are the most- popular ami charac¬ 
teristic. 

Mythical Subjects. 

Winged Goddesses. CC, I, 2. Two ty jm-.-,, one of which appears in the two 
previous periods; cf. CXCVIII, 25, 27; CXCV, 4. 

(■rodde.s- with Spear and \egi.s, CC, 3, 4, 6. Three varieties, one of which, 
CC, G, is very crude and peculiar to this period. 

Gorlde.se in long chiton holding Spent - , CC, 5. One variety, a survival 
from the last period, see CXCVIII, 20-22. 

God witli Trident .. CC, 9. One variety, a survival from the last two periods. 

Natural Subjects. 

Human. 

Women Votaries, CC, 7, 8. Two varieties, both quite small. 

Warriors, CC, 10-12. Three varieties. Tho blazoned shields do not appear 
in this period. 

Animals. 

Deer, CC, 14—20. Seven varieties which illustrate the fiopularity of the 
type, the only animal type to survive. One variety, CC, 14 con- 
t.inucs from Lead III IV, CXCIX, II. 

Other Volives. 

Wreaths: Spike, CC, 22. This is dm only tv|>e of wreath to continue and 
it still occurs in considerable numbers. 

Palm Branches, CC, 21. One variety only. 

1 >iscs, CC, 23-27. Six varieties. One has a rosette pattern, others have 
simple concentric circle* and the rest are plain, but scyphate in shape. 
All have a hnlo punched through the centre. I'liev do not appear 
before this period .md have no obvious interpretation. 

Dress. 

Owing to the small size of the figurines and the rough rnauner in which 
the majority of them were cast, the details of the dross of the women and of 
the winged goddesses cannot Is* observed with any accuracy. It has been 
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suggested 85 that they wear something like the Mycenaean bodice anil skirt, 
but this view does not seem borne out by a close examination of the figurines. • 
Where any detail is observable, as in the groups of the goddess with her lions 
and her votaries, Figs. 120, 121. a, e, and in some of the better-made figurines. sfl 
the Doric chiton seems always to bo worn as on the ivories and terracottas, 
XXVI11-XXX1I, XC1-XCV1II, CX1X. It is usually girt in fairlv tightly at 
the waist, and there is nearly always a difference in pattern between the 
upper part of the garment and the skirt, this being due probably to the 
apoptvgina. There is no indication in the case of the goddesses how a Doric 
chiton could be worn with a pair of wings. It is impossible to tell whether 
the patterns represented on the skirts are intended to imitate the designs of 
the actual textiles (cf. Fig. 126, a, c), or whether they arc mere decoration added 
by the artist’s fancy. In any case, if real textile patterns, they all give quite 
simple designs of a geometric character which could be easily rendered in 
weaving and do not imply embroidered or applied ornamentation. 

The men are. usually nudes, at least tlie musicians, bowmen, riders and 
allied types are mostly naked, and the warriors seem to wear nothing except 
their armament. On the other hand, some of the Poseidon 87 types carry a 
clilamys and some of the others, such as the Ilermes 89 type, wear a short 
chiton. 

The Evolution nf the. Figurines. 

From the above analysis of the different types and their varieties which 
occur in the successive periods, it will have been recognised that, after a study 
of the differences that prevail between the periods, it is not very difficult to 
date a deposit of any considerable number of load figurines according to the 
types it contains. Thus we dated by them the later (Laconian V and VI) 
deposits in the arena where pottery was very scarce. It will therefore be a 
convenience to append here a summary of the differences which distinguish ono 
period from another, always, of course, with the reserve that future discoveries 
may cause some modification of these results. Since, however, these con¬ 
clusions hold good for the many thousand figurines found both at the Orillia 
sanctuary and at the Menclaion, no great modification perhaps new! l»o 
expected. 

Lead 0.—The distinguishing feature of this period is that the types 
found are thickly east and more carefully modelled than the later figurines. 
Further, no wreaths occur and the. types arc practically confined to imitations 
of jewellery. Types such as the tortoises, CLXXlX, 4, 5, and the earrings, 
CLXXIX, 6-9, seem to be peculiar to this period. 

Lead I.—With this period the human and animal types begin and the 
jewellery or ornamental types are jmpular. Most, however, of these types, 
such as double axes, grids, tassclkd pendants, ornaments with four spirals, 
bracelets (?), Ionic capitals, protomai, scarab rings, and mirrors occur also 

n.S.A . ix, p. 38tt; B.S.A. sii, p. 324; * T K.f}. Ffg. 127. a, b, dh. 
but v. 8.M.C., p. 230. *» Ejg. Fig. 127, e. 

* e E.g. Pis. CLXXX11, 21-25; CXC. 22-30. 
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in bond II, un<i generally spunking a deposit of Lead l can lie distinguished 
best from one of Lead II by the actual number of the figurines and the number 
of different types represented. A dejKwit of T/ea«l I date should have only 
about half the number of figurines which a deposit of Lead II would have, 
and the number of types represented should also be about hall as great. A 
few types, of which hardly more than one specimen each has been found, 
seem to be peculiar to Lead I. the plaque with the goddess and lions. I lie fish, 
the centaur, the boar, the. lyre, the. gorgon *•; but the very rarity of these 
types shows that their presence or absence would be an unsound basis for 
daring any particular depotur. 

Lead II.—The outstanding feature of this period in that figurines become 
commoner and dial n great number of types, many of which have several 
varieties, are employed. The roost frequent types are women, w inged goddesses, 
warriors, and hall wreaths, all of which in any given deposit of this period arc 
present in about equal numbers. This is in strong contrast to the later periods, 
in which, as will bo seen, the wreaths greatly outnumber all the types together. 
Yet one or two types, which have been found in sufficient number both here 
and at the Mcndaion, seem to l>c jieeiiliar to this |>eriod. Such are tne winged 
goddess. CLXXXVI11,14 ; the lions. CLXXXVII.2,7, 10 ; tlm female Ivre-player, 
CLXXXIX, 7; the warriors, Fig. 122, r, CXCI, 26, and the seated satyr, w ' 
Fig. 122. c, which occurs at the Menelaion, but not. at the Orthia site.' 1 
Animal type* are Hpccially popular during this jn-riod, and bulls and the horse- 
head ornament first appear and solid figures are in vague. 

Lead III IV With this period the figurines change profoundly, in that 
the total number of types and varieties in use dee,reuse* greatly, especially 
the jewellery and animal types, yet at the same time the total number of 
figurines increases to an amazing degree, for more than half the total number 
of figurines found belong In Ibis period. This is brought about by the exi'cssivn 
quantity of certain types, especially the spike wreaths, which, though they 
make a tentative appearance towards the close of the preceding period, now 
achieve tremendous popularity. For instance, in the deposit to the south of 
the second temple there are 8600 spike wreaths against 372;> figurines of all 
types. The solid figures continue, hut. apparently die out by Lead 1A The 
types of winged goddesses change very much, and so do those of the. women 
and the warriors. In all three typos the figurines beeume much smaller and 
seem to have been much more hastily and roughly made. I’vpes that seem to be 
peculiar to this period are the framed amphora plaques CXCIV, 4, Fig. 125, j ; 
the horsemen, CXCVII, 40. 41, 45, and the Athena like figure- with shield and 
spear and aegis, CXCVI, 16. Tvpes which make their first appearance are. the 
warriors with blazons on their shields and the different, varieties id goddesses 
with an aegis, CXCVI, and what may l»e called the Poseidon and Hermes 
tvpes. 94 A notable new-comer is the deer, the animal specially connected with 


w V. pp. 23$. 239. 2«J2. 203. Pis. CLXXX. 18*3, 1*1. VIT. 

19; CLXXXin. 29; CLXXXIV, 17. IS. 21. ,l B.S^.xv. 1*1. VII. 2 U. 

Fig. 11 a. •» V. Fig. 127, Pis. CXCVI. 29-31; 

* J Cf. the Corinthian Vaw in 'Eo>. <Vx CXCVin. 12-17. 
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A rtf mis, which makes its appearance when the lions of Orthia noticeably 
diminish in number. 

Lead V.—With this period begins the decline of the figurines and far 
fewer were found in deposits to be assigned to it. The spike wreaths still 
maintain (heir preponderance over the other types, and in the deposit immedi¬ 
ately cast of the Greek altar 2048 spike wreaths were found against a total of 
541 of all other types together. Animals types now decrease, and only deer, 
the most popular, and cocks are found, and jewellery types cease also except 
for pomegranate bud pendants. Most popular arc the winged gcnldcssea, 
t he women, the warriors, the various aegis-wearing goddesses and the Poseidon 
and Hermes types. Of these, CXCIX, 5, and CXCV1II, 17, seem to be 
peculiar to this period, with the two bowmen, CXCVIII, 18, 19. 

Lead VI.—In this last period the exhaustion of the figurines is only too 
apparent, but the spike wreaths still keep in advance of t he others. In the 
deposits of this age, among the houses east of the Greek altar, 1798 spike 
wreaths were found jus against 1092 of all the other types together. Char¬ 
acteristic and apparently peculiar to this period are the discs CC, 24-27, deer 
like CC, 20, and aigia-wearing goddesses like CC, 4. 

The Figurines and the Cult. 

When the evolution in the types of the figurines outlined is carefully 
considered, there naturally arises the idea that the change in the figurines 
may be concerned in some way with changes in the cult or in the attributes 
of the goddess. Orthia, it has been suggested by Professor Nilsson. 93 was 
one of the many local goddesses surviving from the Minoan-Mvconaean pan¬ 
theon, and to judge by the representations on the ivory plaques could be 
considered a ttctvioc dqpoov. Consequently it is not surprising that among the 
earlier figurines, especially in Lead 1 and II (700-800 u.c.), animal types except, 
deer are very popular, and fish, goals, bulk, boars, cocks, lions and horses, 
and the peculiar typo of ornament with horse-heads, Fig. 123, are especially 
prominent. Further, several of the jewellery types or patterns occur ako in 
theMinouuMyccnacun age 94 ; sphinxes, bulls, o\heads, earrings likeCLXXIX, 
15,16, double axes, ornaments with four spirals. Ionic capitals, and rosettes with 
pendant holes for suspension. The combination of double axe and lion occurs 
on two seal atones from Tomb 515 at Mycenae. 95 Thus, although the actual 
sanctuary of Orthia docs not go back beyond the Iron Age, yet the offerings 
and attributes mentioned above seem to suggest that the goddess Ortliia 
herself bad descended from the Bronze Age, or that her cult at least had close 
relationship with the cults of that period. During the period covered by 
Lead III and I\ (000-500 u.c.) a distinct change takes place in the character 
of the votivea. The older jewellery types and tb animal figurines decrease 
rapidly in number and many of them become extinct. Only one new animal 
type appears, and that Is the deer, the favourite of Artemis. Further, in 


11 Af inoan- Mycenaean liehyion, [>.133. * s Nilsson, M moan-Mycenaean Rdiyiwi, 

** V. pp. 25o sqq., 205 eqq. PI. II, ft. Sec, however, p. 401 below. 
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addit ion to tho winged goddesses, other godde.snes with the aegis appear, and 
some of these are armed with, the bow. Finally, all animal types die out 
exc ept tin* dci r. which remains popular to tho ond. Also in this same period 
as the jewellery and ornamental motives decrease and vanish, so the ordinary 
tyjK?' of votive*. wreaths, winged goddesses, women and warriors multiply. 
It. would seem then that a great change in the cult itself gradually took place 
during the sixth century. The presence of tin* deer and of the goddesses with 
hows suggests that the change was the identification of Orthia with Artemis, 
or perhaps even the eclipse of Orthia by Artemis. In this connexion it. is 
to he. observed that the figurines found at the Menelaion follow the same general 
rule as to change of type as those from tho Orthia sanctuary, and also include 
deer.* 6 I’ll is would suggest that Helen and Ort hia belong to the same type of 
local goddess. 97 and that each was regarded as a iroTvia Oppoov. Yet Helen 
seems to have preserved her individuality throughout and was never absorlied 
by another goddess, while Orthia succumbed to Artemis, for to Fausanias 9 * 
the Menelaion ih the shrine of Helen and Menelans, hut the Limnaion is the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, though most early inscriptions are dedications 
to Orillia , w If then moh a change in the cult, did take place, the evidence 
of these figurines would bint that it came to pass during the sixth centime, 
arid flint thereafter the goddess was assimilated as far as possible to Artemis. 

Style. 

Objects so small as these figurines which were also made so roughly and 
quickly and produced in such numbers, and so cheaply, afford few points by 
which their stvlc can be estimated with anv degree of satisfaction. Since 
they seem so Jar as the Peloponnese is concerned to be peculiar to Sparta, it 
may he assumed that they are nil of Spartan or Laconian fabric, and There¬ 
fore, so fai as they have any stylistic value, may be considered to be char¬ 
acteristically Laconian. Votivos of all kinds have a natural tendency to 
follow a conservative tradition, and these figurines are no exception. The 
style of tin ear lier periods is inevitably archaic, and this archaic air seems to 
he preserved even down to the last period. The drawing of the figures is 
distinct.lv Peloponnesian and related to Corinthian art, though lu re anil there, 
especially in the winged goddesses, lions and sphinxes. Ionian influences can 
be traced. Several of tiie earlier types of women votaries and of winged 
goddess.' which are in full profile and severe in treatment, at once recall 
the figures of adorattles on the Chrysapha relief in Berlin lou uud a somewhat 
similar hero relief in the Sparta Museum. 11,1 The adoratUis on these reliefs 
are carrying pomegranates, cocks and jHimegninate flowers, all of which appear 
among the lend figurines themselves. There, is naturally a close kinship in 
style between the figurines and (lie ivory carvings, since the former in some 


" UJS.A. iv. p. 140, Fi*. 11, 1-0. 

“ 7 Nilsson, .Mntoari Mi/ccnuum Religion, 
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niscK imitate the latter. 10 * The lUh, CLXXXIV, 17, resembles those on the 
ivory relief of the ship, CIX, CX, and the lions and winged goddesses, when 
allowance is made for the difference of material, show t he same style us those 
which appear on the ivories. 103 In particular the group of the goddess and her 
votaries, Fig. 120, and the imitation fibula plaque in lend, Fig. 119.show, as might 
be expected, a clear attempt to achieve the same residt as the ivories, though 
in a very diilerent technique. It is, however, in the pottery that tlio closest 
likeness to the lead figurines can be found, and the drawing of the human 
figures and the animals is so reminiscent of the Laconian vases that, owing to 
their own obvious Spartan origin, they provide yet another argument, if one 
were necessary, for the Spartan origin of the Laconian vase sty Ie. The animals 
which deeoraro the vases, cocks, sphinxes, deer, water-birds, and the warriors 
and other human types ore at their zenith in the Third and Fourth Laconian 
|ieriods,*°* that is, just at tha time when they are equally prominent among 
the lead figures. The warriors on the Berlin kvlix carrying their dead 
comrade 105 are akin to sumo of the Poseidon and Hermes types 1,J * of Lead 
111-1V, and the running figures on the kvlix from Sparta 107 and on the Arke- 
silas vase 108 recall the small running loud figurines. 100 The small figurines 
of running men, flute-plavers and the like, especially those which have a rather 
satyric appearance, 110 can be compared with the figures on the kylix from SjMi rta, 
pp. 85, 97, Fig. 68. Individual resemblances between particular type of lead 
figurines and Laconian, vase pointings could lie much prolonged, but the above 
instances are enough to indicate the stylistic relationship between the two. 
The pomegranate, which plays a prominent part in the decoration of the 
1-Atonian vase, 111 is also to the fore, among the lead figurines, both among 
the wreaths and among the ornamental types. Thus, when the figurines 
are compared with the vases, ivories nr sculpture, the same characteristics which 
can. be claimed as definitely Laconian are to be recognised in them all. and 
they all display u distinctly Peloponnesian spirit in spite, of the obvious influences 
from Eastern Greece. A. J. B. Wack. 
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CHAPTER X 
INSCRIPTIONS 
Introduction 

The inscriptions from the site may be conveniently divided into two parts, 
the first, and larger, of which consists of those engraved on marble or other 
hard stone; and the second comprises the various minor inscriptions on votive 
objects, which fall appropriately into grouj>s according to the material on 
which they are engraved, or (in the case of some of those on pottery) painted, 
ns follows :—(A) ort carvings in soft stone; (B) on bronze objects; (C) on ivory 
and bone; (D) on pottery. Since the contents of I’nrt 2 have formed the 
subject. of a recent and comprehensive study ( li.S.A. xxiv. pp. 117). they 
need not he discussed again here, and a short summary of them, on pp. 367 *77. 
below, will, it is Imped, prove sufficient for our purpose. 

Of Parr I the great majority have been published already in successive 
volumes of the Annual, beginning with No. XII (1905-6). and all these are 
reprinted in the Corpus (1.(1. v. 1. Innnripltovrs Qmrcar Luronuw el Mcsnenvw, 
ed. W. Kollre, Berlin, 1913). Nevertheless, it seems fully worth while to 
publish them again here, for more than one reason. In tho first place, further 
examination of the stones by the writer of this chapter has enabled him to 
obtain improved readings of many of t he texts, and he lias accordingly prepared 
more exact facsimiles where they seemed desirable, as well a* facsimile* of nil 
the texts from tho excavations previously reproduced in type only. Secondly, 
in order to present a complete conspectus of the cpigraphicnl material there are 
now included a number of fragments omitted from the previous publications 
owing to their small size and unimportant, and very often unintelligible, 
contents; to these, however, must be added a complete statue-base found in a 
supplementary excavation on the site in 1928 (No. 141), and a fragment which 
joins and furnishes a satisfactory restoration for a stele-fragment found in 
1907 (No. 63). I<astlv the writer has been enabled to make some definite 
progress towards a fuller understanding both of the date and of the interpreta¬ 
tion of several of these inscriptions, partly thanks to restorations and other 
suggestions proposed by Kolbe in the Corpus, and partly in the light of the 
important scries of documents discovered during his own excavations at the 
Theatre in 1924-27. 

Of the first, part the most numerous and most int erest ing are the dedications 
bv victors, mostly boys, who won prizes in contests held apparently in honour 
of the goddess Ort hui. When it is recalled that before the excavations began 
not more than eight, or at most nine, of these inscriptions were known, and that 
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their interpretation in all details was by no means a matter of general agreement, 
whereas now the total number recognised ns belonging to the series oxeecdB one 
hundred and thirty, the importance of the excavations from this point of view 
needs no emphasis. In order to present all the available material in u con¬ 
venient form, the examples known before 1906 are included here, as well as 
four which were found elsewhere than at the site of the Ortliia sanctuary, 
during the years 1906 10 (Noa. 68 , 05. 105, 197): of these. No. 68 was found 
built into a private house in Sparta, No. 105 was last seen in the possession of 
the late .Mr. Mata lias, t he owner of the. site prior to its expropriation, at his 
house at Apliesou, across the Eurotas from Sparta, and the other two— 
both small, unpublished fragments—were found during trial excavations No. 95 
close to the south slope of the Acropolis, and No. 197 in the garden of a house to 
the west of modern Sparta. This dispersal of the inscriptions from the site is 
not surprising, seeing that the ruins of the Roman circus must have served as a 
convenient quarry for builders for many decades past, proof of which is found 
in the fact that of the few inscriptions of this class known before 1906, two were 
obtained til Mugoulu (Nos. 7 and 69) and one from a church nt Sparta (or 
Mistra ?) (No. 69), while one (No. 12 ) is still built into a house-wall in Sparta. 

Tim turmulue employed on (In; Volive Slelai. Those in.sc riptions normally 
consist of a dedication to the goddess Orthia (or Artemis Orthia, but never to 
Artemis without the other title), engraved on u marble stele with |jcdimout 
and acroteria, of an iron sickle, for which there is usually a groove or socket 
cut in the stone. The sickle was the prize of victory, as some of the dedicators 
tell us , 1 and when, ns was often the ease, a victor won more than one contest 
he dedicated more than one sickle; the maximum number of sockets on any 
stone is five on No. 1 ; there is one example with four (No. 11). and several 
stones have sockets for three and two. Nor was it unknown for a hoy-victor to 
join with another, jwrhapH his brother or cousin, in a joint dedication of their 
two sickles (as, for instance, No. 46, and probably No. 47, though no sockets 
are preserved on this fragmentary stone). For the ritual assoeiations of the 
skkle sec Chapter XII, below. 

The dedication is usually in prose, but we have nine examples (Nos. I 9) 
which are wholly, or partly, metrical, and thus depart from the usual formulae; 
No. 1 adds an elegiac couplet ut the end of a prose dedication of normal type. 
The name of the eponymous Patronomos of the year is usually added, prefaced 
with tni, in the genitive case, and in some instances the activity ou his behalf 
of a deputy-Patronomos, is mentioned. (Nos. 29. 30. 48); this practice furnishes 
invaluable aid towards ibe dating of many of the texts of the series. That the 
contests were mainly, if not entirely, competed in hy boys is proved by the fact 
that, in nearly all the inscriptions complete enough to be used as evidence, the 
term to ttcoSikoy’ (iraiSiyov) is employed to describe them or t xplicit mention 
is made of the age of the victor (tievos, upaTondpuais, vel sim.); some¬ 
times both alternatives appear in conjunction. As this point has been fully dis¬ 
cussed by Tillyard (II.S. A. xii. pp. 380 sqq.) and by the present writer (op. cit., 
xv. pp. 44 AY/ 7 .), and summarised by Kolbe(/. 6 r. v. 1, p. 79), it nood not he further 
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dealt with. It, Is, however, permissible to add that to the thirty-six instances 
of the use of the word. ttcuSikov. tabulated in B.S.A. xv. p. 11. uotu 2, six more 
may lie added, if \vc include, practically certain restorations (Nos. 96, 106, 106, 
110 , 111, 112 of those here published), and that the references to the ng« of 
the victor amount to twenty-nine, as wo. nmv add Nos. 63, 86. 99 and 129 to 
the twenty-five previously collected. Examples of the definite omission of 
any indication that the content was among I toys number only seven (Nos. 25, 
61,55,57. 60,62, 70). of which the first belongs to the Flavian era. and the rest, to 
the Ini'! second, or in some caws perhaps the curly third centutv. That these 
may relate to victories gained by boys who had attained the status of cqiriPoi, 
as was suggested [B.S.A. xv. p. 15), remain* a conjecture, which would gain in 
cogency if we had a single reference to a victory won by an Ephebos, but iu 
the circumstances carries little weight. 

The view which seems to accord best with the evidence alike from the 
inscriptions and from general probability is that there was not a separate 
contest in each of t he events commemorated for boys in each of the six years 
of their state-training, but that they competed, or were entitled to compote, 
in them without regard to age classes.'- This best accounts for the comprehen¬ 
sive nature of the term to ttouSikov, and explains why we have not as many 
dedications by bova of other ages as we have of pnactjdpevoi. The few 
apparent examples to the contrary [e.g. No. 31, B.8.A. xii. p. 366. 10 in 
which Onasik'leidiiH is described as vriKacras KatatrriporTopiv TTpcTOiraufrcriBcov, 
drTpo7rayTTai5wv. n eipevov 64 ksNoiccv) seem capable id explanation as dun 
to a loosely descriptive use of the genitives; in No. -II the phrase kcNoIov 
U tKixt 30 uevcov may be similarly regarded. 

In discussing the few examples of these inscriptions then known, Pregor 
put forward the view that they commemorated victories won by leam-. led 
iu uadi case by u poc/aycs. 1 This wits followed by Tillyiml." who r« garilcd it 
ns probable that the musical contests, at any rate, consisted of choral singing; 
but with some hesitation, as it was clear that many of the texts, found in 1906 
represented dedications by hoys who were not (Jovoyof and, ex hypotiu-si. not 
team-leaders. Actually, however, none of the texts which have come down to 
ns give any indication whatsoever that the. prizes were, competed for, or 
dedicated after victory, by teams; and there is no reason for doubting (lie 
correctness of the natural conclusion that without exception the winners were 
individuals. In fact, we may feel sure that had they been teams they would 
have commemornted the fact accordingly, after the manner of the victorious 
teams of Iqxnpeis. who recorded on their stele the name of every member of 
the aide. 6 


* ct. w..s\ i. xv. p. m. 
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The Nature of the Contests .— The tliree principal centosta mo well known, 
and ea!l for no further discussion, namely, the KaSdripcrrdpiov (KaO&rpcrrbpiv, 
Kacoriporropiv, etc.), some sort of hunting-game played by t he boys, and, in view 
of tho ago of tlie competitors, surely not a literal TaupoKafioapfa, as nmne 
commentators had interpreted it; ; the KfAoia (KEXfja, KaiAoia, etc.) and 
the pcoa (= gouoa), both musical contests, apparently vocal and not instru¬ 
mental, about which we do not know enough to state their distinguishing 
features. Of these three contests we have records of about thirty victories 
in the first-named, about thirty-two in the second, and twenty-two in the 
third, reckoning all instances where the words are either curtain or a very 
probable restoration. 

In addition to these we have one fragmentary stela sot tip hy a victor in 
the KctpTeplcrs dycov (No. 37), dating from about 100 a.d.. which is too incom¬ 
plete to show whether it comprised the dedication of a sickle. Certainly' 
there is no particular reason to suppose that it did not. This dedication must 
refer to the famous ritual contest of flogging at the altar of the goddess, victory 
in which entitled tho assumption of the name (^coyicviKri?. It is too well known 
to need farther comment hero, and is referred to again below.* Four other 
texts must, however, be mentioned as indicating the existence of other con¬ 
tests not recognised at the time of publicat ion. Kolbe is undoubtedly right in 
pointing out that the attempts of Tillyard and the writer to interpret tlieir 
names as those of Eponymoi. and not. of contests, were mistaken. Unluckily 
all lour are fragmentary, and none permit of a full and certain restoration. 
Thev read as follows : No. 11. AapinTics J A[3oAr|TOV | tn\ IiSocpou vtKcaas 
t|o 11 Traibixov tp . . . . | ucoai |Kai Kcrva] || y^Tor|i-l: No. lb, AaxdpviS 
Aaydpe os vtKdag to tt! ai8i Hx°V Kai(!)] evjJdAK[ei rnrl Tra] | 

Tpov6p[co.j | 6a Kai Iq | xai KAeo|| tveo . .] \ Kai K\jvay[tra\ - -] | 

Kal Sepft -|| viKaijpov B|opGEail : No. Id, fipaTid6a<; | ’Apiarcovos yixdas 

to Trai|§ixc>v keteO| oov ev Tcot eu^oAkei xal Kuyayfrl ai | and No. HI, where we 
have in the last, three lines keAuui T6|lrrai6ixbv(1) Tio tw E'jpdA|(KEi Kal 
Tcp| k| v]y<jcy#Ton]. Certain feature's emerge clearly, namely, that in all four 
we have a contest called (6) kc/vot/etcs. and in the last three one called (6) 
EupaAicris* and that the winner of No. 11 wins also in the pcoa, and tlie 
winner of No. 1(5 also in the keAeio. We may at least be sure that the Euf\dAKT|S 
and the Kuvoyerc^ axe distinct from each other and from the two musical 
contests. Now' ir is of importance to observe that in none of these four texts 
have wc mention of the Kc66nparbpiov and we may reasonably ask if one or 
other of the nowlv -mentioned contests may not be another name for it. Booing 
the similarity in sense between the two terms tcuvcryETcxs and KaOOripaToptov, 
it is plain that of the two alternatives the Kwayfros is the more likely f<» fulfil 
our requirements. We should observe also that there is a general si milari ty 
of formulae between all four fragments in the use of the dative for the name 

" 1.0. v. 1, |». 79, * cum in ipta race, non have Viren heroes of these nsaiia at wliouo 
in&it, taurum tmlltimui * (WilunicwiU). »hrtn« the victories (at any ra'r in No. IS) 

* Chap. xii. pp. 404 *q. Wore £;iiueil. This secuis highly spccula- 

* Bourguet, however, believes there to tivo. Sec hia Dialed* Luconkn, y. 120. 
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of the contests, and that tliis is a feature typical of the earlier stones in our 
series (as dated bv the mention in them of persons known to belong to the first 
century B.C.). Thus we may class these four fragments as earlv a conclusion 
with which the letter-forms do not conflict—and proceed with more confidence 
to the belie! that the hunt-game was for some time called the Kway^TC* 5 , and 
received only Inter the more, familiar name of KaOGripcrropiov, of which the 
earliest datable example comes in No. 27, which belongs to tho ora of the 
Flavians. From this time on wart Is the new name seems to have been used, 
in one or other of its many forms, exclusively. 

EupaAtcris is less easy to explain. It must lie the same word as eC/oXwis, 
an extremely rare adjective meaning ‘ robust ’ (used once by Clement of 
Alexandria with veottis. p. Ill), but familiar as a Spartan name both as EC/oAkc,* 
(7.6'. v. 1,1124, the tombstone of a man who fell at Mautincu), and as EOpaAxris 
(father of one Ai(3us, v. I, 210, 1. 17). Further, ’O^vuTnovtKafcl 

(v. I, 649,]. 2) is believed to lie a proper name. Hut tv tum euP&Akei must be 
the name ol a contest, not, us Tillyard and the writer originally thought, that 
of the Kponvmos expressed in an unusual way. Xo such contest is known in 
connexion with the worship of Orth in or at any other Spartan sanctuarr, and 
we may again ask if it may not be an earlier synonym for a contest known by 
another name. While it would not be surprising to find an allusion to a victorv 
won elsewhere, of which wo have a good example in Xo. 11 (victories in the boys' 
wrestling matches at the sanctuaries of Poseidon (iniiclios and of Athena), the 
alternative must not be too promptly rejected, and it is tempting to pro]x»se 
that the tOpdXKrjs (aywv) is an earlier name for the ordeal bv Hogging, the 
Kctp-replas dycov, of which we have a record in No. 37. as already mentioned. 
If we admit t lie possibility, fuller considerat ion tends to confirm it : we find our 
i inters in if had all been victors in tbe xuvayfrcts, ft proof no doubt of physical 
endurance: and we may also take into account (he fact that the more bar¬ 
barous and Hpcclacular side of the flogging at the altar seems to have been 
n development mostly of Roman Imperial times. 10 Thus it would not seem 
unreasonable to suggest that victors in the contest of endurance in the first 
century n.o. were satisfied with recording their success along with other less 
exacting triumphs on the same votive stele. The time had not yet come for 
the victor in this contest to lie rewarded w-ifh one or more statues (e.g. Nos. 
142—144 below), as was the practice alsait the end of the second cenrurv of 
our era If then we accept the explanation of EupdAxris as the earlier name 
for the KccpTEpio? ccyoov. may we not perhaps soo in EupaAicriS in the. inscription 
already mentioned (v. 1, 649), not n proper name but an allusion to the victory 
in this contest of the man whose name comes in 1.1?; line 2 will thus give the 
names of two victories which lie won. The fact that the two words are separated 
bv a space, whereas his name and title (Aiapps iaptOs) are not, so spaced in I. 1. 
affords further evidence in favour of the suggested interpretation. 

The other terms found in Xus. Hi ami 18 defy explanation ; as we cannot, 
complete, lines <>. 7, and 9 of the former we cannot he quite sure’which elements 
belong to the names of the three ( ?) Eponymoi under whom Laeliares won his 

>• OtKsjMquel. tfjS . I. xii [>p. a 14 si/if .; chap. xii. |>. lofl, below. 

J.Tt.S.—SUI’I’LJSSIEXT 
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victories (attested bv three sickle-sockets). And the letters «ai 8epet- in I. 9, 
in which Kolbe sees a possible allusion to Artemis Rereads, are in anv case 
hard to combine with the construction of the remaining words. No easier is 
it; to explain keteucjv in No. 18. for the writer’s original- and very unconvinc¬ 
ing suggestion of an error for some word, r.g. ke(A)eOcov, which might tie 
connected with keAcIo, t el stm., will not stand at all now that we know 
better the meaning of EufMcAKrft and xuvorytTo?. which follow it. It seems 
rather to be a participle than a genitive plural, but is not explicable as it 
stands. 11 

Thv Terms pouoryos, kocttev, ouvtcpriPos. It seems desirable, to add a noti¬ 
on these, three terms, which occur frequently in the inscriptions of this series 
and are only to be understood when considered together. They have received 
no little attention, but there is still some vagueness as to the interpretation of 
the last two, and the origin of the word kcccjev is, moreover, a subject, of dispute. 
As they all occur frequently in other S|«irUm inscriptions, such ns lists of 
magistrates, it is clear that they w r ere not restricted to dedications hv hova. 
As to the meaning of Pouoryos, fortunately there is no room for doubt, as the 
gloss of llesychius. pouccyop- oryEActpxq?, 6 -rfjs ccy^Aqs fipycov trorTs, gives 
entirely satisfactory sense, and refers to a distinction conferred in boyhood 
and lasting through life. Exactly how the leader of the <3ry£Ar| was chosen, 
and to what extent the choice was influenced or dictated by membership of a 
distinguished family, we cannot tell. In the inscriptions here considered we 
have twenty-eight dedications by pouayoi. in twenty-two of which the boy 
describes himself as pouory6? (velsim.) piKKi^op^vcov, in two ns p. TTpcrroTrap- 
TrafScjv, and in the other four, one of which is metrical, as Poucryos alone. Now 
in none of the twenty-eight is the pouoryos described ns kActev or auvetpqPos to 
any other person, and consequently none of the boys who appear in these dedica¬ 
tions as Kdcrev or ns cruv£<pr]fio<; to another, of which terms there are eleven 
and seven examples respectively, is a pouoryos. This establishes a strong pre- 
-umption that it was to the Pouoryos, and not to the wotTpovopos tTtwvupos. 
that a boy was kccoev or ovve<pr|pos. 12 Kolbe dismisses the point without dis¬ 
cussion, accepting Boeckha original contention tlint the two terms referred to 
relat ionship to the Patronomos. a view which seemed to be justified as sonic 
but by no means all of the persons to whom Spartans were described as kcktev 
(iW situ.) were also known as Eponymoi. Now, however, that w-o have ample 
proof that the term kAoev was used in bovliood. and retained for life, and also 
that no Pouoryos was a kotow and no kotow a Pouoryos, Bocokh's view of the 
matter can no longer stand; and as a result we must delete from the list of 
Eponymoi all those names which arc based solely on the kActev relationship. 
In other words, we may here also take TTesvchius literally when he writes 

11 The simplest, emendation would be lit, p. U4l|: Auivcni&xai- va!6«? ol -nwnCrovTrt 
knwov, but ihoeonpo would bo botuirtiuftod Tinio Aiuras «aWsv, This must surely 
by -nuicTfijuv (for which we should luwc to re.fn- either to rfrpeXxt)? or to Kvvayrrat at the 
.. t hat one or both of the mutest* sanctuary o( Orth ill. 

partook of Uw nature of a boxing-match). 13 Cf. Jt.S.A. xv. pp. 49 stft., ulmra this 
Tlic latter indistinctly toinplini:, in view of is contended in tho <ra*o of icAoiv. 
the Hcsyetiins gloss (quoted by l’rrgcr. op. 
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Kaaiv fiXiKicoTr)^, and (caaioi (sic. Kaat$ cm. Musurus) 13 ol 4 k Tfjs aCrrfis dyEXris 
absAtpoi te xai avEvgtoi, etc-., and recognise that a boy presumably called hims elf 
kctctev to a Pouccyos because be was bis brot her or cousin. Most of our examples 
indicate or imply the latter rather than the former alternative. That it cannot 
merely mean membership of the same ay4?o| as the Pouaycs is proved by the 
restricted use of the term, for many dedications are bv boys who are neither 
Poucyol nor described as kocoev or ow^ypos to another. 11 

Zuv^yPos is more obscure at first sight, and in spite of the inappropriate¬ 
ness of the term it seemed to the writer when last discussing its meaning in 
these inscriptions that Bocckh s view was probable right, that it meant a kind 
of boy-orderly. or perhaps even god-child, to the Eponvmos. 15 

A fresh consideration of the evidence now shows that this is wrong ami 
that the term ovv4<pr|Pos stands to povayos on a similar footing to kocoev. Not 
only, as we have seen, is no pouocyos a auvdcpriPos to another boy, but. there is 
positive evidence for t his corrected interpretation : -{1) In No. tf of our text s we 
have the victor saying ouvoTEcpopat . . . toToi poayois and |aur6]$ 5’ 4 k 
tt<5cv| t |cov CTUv[eq>f|Pcov e|jh<?v |6 E0Noy, which can only mean that three victors 
were crowned, two being poooyoi and the third a <ruv4<pr|Pos (to one or both of 
them). (2) In No. M2 the victor in the KapT£p(cc$ dyebv is oovEcpn^os to two 
persons, and the Poucyoi (presumably the two referred to) clef ray the cost of the* 
statue. (.*$) In No. I Id the victor in the same ordeal is ouv4<pypo^ to one person, 
and the cost of the statue is defrayed by the mother of the Poucryo$. (I) In 
a list of Nomo]illvlakes found engraved on the cast parodos-wall of the Theatre 
(B.S.A. xxvi. j>. 1 *57,1,C3 (P)),thc five names arc followed bythc words pouaryos 
kcu oovEtpypoi. which must indicate that the president was a pouocyos aud the 
other members his cvvi^riPoi. The sense being thus clear, we must ask wherein 
it differs from kocoev, and the answer must he that it means membership of the 
same. 6ty4\r| ns the Pouayos, hut without implying relationship; but at. the name 
time it must have been a limited privilege, as the term is found much loss 
frequently than Kdcrev. Rut a further difficulty must be fared : it cannot be 
used merely as meaning simultaneous membership of an Ay47tri as 4<pr)poi (i.e. 
at the age of fourteen and upwards), seeing that the term is used on more than 
one occasion by a uikki^ouevos (Nos. Id and II). and once in connexion with 
t6 iranSiKdv. It must, in fact, have had a certain elasticity in its application, 
for we can hardly suppose that the victor at the age of ten waited till he was 
an frpqpos before recording his success and dedicating his sickle to the goddess. 
But that, like kcioev, it can only refer to relationship to t he pouayos now seems 
absolutely certain. 10 

The form k&oev is not easy—indeed it. seems impossible—to account for; 
its sense is certainly that of Kaon?, in the singular, but why it is invariably spelt 


1:1 Query A.M.YV. ; cf. H.S.A . xv. 

p. 40. 

14 There flm approximately twent y texts 
in which t ho. is certain. 
li Op. cit„ pp. 51 *y. 

14 No convincing nnswer is offered Cor 


the curious case ol Nlcoi> (Niwvos), who in 
■ leavrilail in two aeparuto inscriptions, once 
us Aaa&pn K«io6v uiul once os cwtfqpot 
Aauapeut, v. 1, 38, II. 1-3, uml l>S. I. 10; 
ignoranco on t ho part of I he responsible 
person is not impossible. 
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kotow, when not abbreviated, is still obscure. We must notice the. attempt 
made by Kretschmer 17 und Hoffmann, 18 and accepted unqucstioniugly by 
Bourguet. 19 to explain its origin as ko6’ tv, in a prepositional sense — ‘ together 
with.’ This usage, for which there seems no classical parallel whatsoever, 
would require the word to be followed invariably by the dative, but in No 3f> 
we have the victor describing himself as kcxocu to three persons whose names 
appear in the genitive, and the same usage is found in 1 .0. v. 1,89,1.1 fi. More¬ 
over, it seems most improbable that the derivation of the term should so far 
have been forgotten that it should never be used in its original form. Seeing 
that it so exactly corresponds to Hesychius’s explanation of xaens, it is surely 
more simple to regard it as an archaic alternative form, from the same root. 
If the ending seems unacceptable, might we not regard it as possibly an abbre¬ 
viation for K<xofyvr|TOS, written originally Kcccnyv, and later regarded as an 
indeclinable neuter, of which we seem to have another example in the strange 
word o^crrsiv, /.(.!. v. 1, 209, 1. 34 ? 

The Dialect, as illustrated by these inscriptions, would demand a more 
prolonged treatment than there is space for in this introduction, and the 
appearance ol Bourguet’s Dialect r Lawmen, where the principal features arc 
ndmirahly and fully dealt with, makes a fresh account, of it superfluous. 

The Dating of I he Stefa i from the FTcabiKos ’Ayoov. There is little to add to 
the considerations put forward by the writer in HS.A . xv., though some con¬ 
clusions there set forth must be modified in the light of fuller knowledge of 
Spartan prosopographv, and some of the stones, of which the date was there 
left vague, can be dated with a fair amount of confidence. 

Of the metrical texts, which tiro here placed first (Nos. 1-9), No. I. the 
earliest of the whole series, lickings to the fourth century B.C., and very likely 
to its first half. No. 2 can hardly bo later than the second century b.c.; 
No. 3 probably belongs to the first; Nos. 4 and 5 probably to an early date in 
tin*, first- century after Christ, and Nos. li, 7, 8, 9 to the second. No. S, by its 
lettering, can be little, if at all, earlier than the reign of M Aurelius (1(51 180). 
and No. 7, in which use is made of oTlyoi iaoq/Tiqioi, may on that account be 
later still. The other two (Nos. 6 and 9) may well belong also to the second half 
of the second century, though we have little to guide us, except a general 
impression based on the letter-forms. 

The. ArrangometU of the present Publication .—The majority of the better- 
preserved stones have been arranged as far as possible in chronological order 
(Nos. 10 71), and the fragmentary ones (Nos. 72— 13f>) roughly grouped accord¬ 
ing to what is left of their contents. In arranging the former the present 
writer’s conclusions are on the whole in agreement with Kolbo's order as set 
out in the Ccnpus, but where there seem good grounds for changing it, attention 
is called to them in the notes. As the arrangement here followed is tabulated 
below, further discussion can be avoided. In dealing with the fragments, 
very few of which seem likely to be earlier than the second century of our era, 
account has been taken of the. lettering, the formulae, and the proBopography, 


** Glctta, iii. p. 272. 
11 G.U.l.iv. p. mu. 


w Op. eit., p. 103. 
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where we tin vf* any clui from if. Two point- not hitherto noticed seem to help 
us in placing otherwise doubtful fragments, namely, the use, or omission, of 
the heading 'AyaOfj *ru)(r| ( which is not found on nnv datable text before about 
A.n. 150, and the addition of the name of Artemis to that of Orthia. which 
seems unknown before the Flavian era approximatelv. The archaising 
language is an obvious clue, to which attention was called in the discussion of 
the date of these texts (ft .S./l. xv. p. 73 I), and this argument need not bo 
reconsidered here. But in spite of all these indications for the dating of many 
of the fragments, there still remain several which afford no satisfactory elm*. 
All th it can be said is that they do not seem likely to belong to a later date 
than the latest well-preserved stele, No. 71 (ra. a. o. 230), and that, an they shed 
no fresh light, on the formulae of dedication, they can the more pardonably bo 
left out of account. 

The following table represents an attempt to group all the texts belonging 
to this series according to tie dates to which they -e.eni to belong. It will lie 
understood that even now many of the dates assigned must, he regarded as mere 
approximations, routing on very slight evidence. 

Table .showing Approximate Dating of the ttcciSiko? aycov Inscriptions. 


Fourth Oentnrv b.c. . . . 

1. 

Second 

t* •* • • • • 

2. 

First 

„ „ (first half) 

3, 10. 11. 

First 

,, ,, (nwonri half i 

4, 5, 12, 13. U, 15, IK, 84. 91 

First 

,, A.n. (first hall) 

17. g, 11 M i - • 

First 

,. „ (50 80) . 

23. 26. 27. 29. 

1 ir.t 

„ „ (81-100) . 

30, 31. 

First 

„ „ (presumably) 

22, 28, 32. 

Second 

,. .. (Roign of Trajttn) 

33. 34. 35. 36. H7. 

Second 

„ (Uoipn of Hadrian) 

38. 39. 40, 43. 4 1. 15. 

Second 

.. ,, (Ui-ijen of Antoninus) 

46, 48, 49. 50. 61, 52. 

Second 

.. (tlrvt halt) 

0. 41. 47. 53. 54, 73, 90. 

Second 

,, „ (Roign of M. Aurelius) 

55. 56. 

Second 

. (tat 200 

63, K4, 66, 66. 67. 

Second 

,. (second hali| 

7. s. 9. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61,62, 

Third 

„ „ (201-20) . 

68. 69, 7«.*. 

Third 

„ (226-40) . 

71. 


Rough Classification of the Smaller Fragments. 

Delete 150 a.i>. . 42. 7s. 79, 81, 92, On. 96, 102. 110, 112, 115. 118. 132. 

After 100 AJ). . 74, 75, 7U. 77, S3. 85, 94. 97, Inn, 101, loll. 107. Hih, 11*. III. 116, 

117, 119 128 duel.), 131. 

Undatable SO, H2, S«. 87, 88, 93, 98. 99. 104, 105. 106. 109. Ill, 129, 130. 133, 

134, 135. 

I : trinecribcd Fragments .—It is worth recording also that there are about 
thirty uninscribed fragments from votive stelai belonging to this series. None 
of these could be combined together convincingly, nor did any obviously 
belong to anv of the inscribed stelai. They are mostly broken into very small 
pieces, and their sole interest is that they indicate that tin* original number of 
dedications was larger, by at. any rate thirty, than the total of the. inscriptions 
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themselves, ’.thirteen have remains of sockets for sickles, ami seventeen coate 
from pediments or aeroterin. Three are of rosso anlico, the rest of white or 
bluish marble. A few arc shown on Fin. 130 together with two of the more 
ornate inscribed pieces, and attention may be called to the large fragment, 
from the lower half of a stele, which shows an incised wreath ami palm. 

The other 1 user-ip tom * of < lasti (l). The remainder of the inscriptions on 
marble or other bard stone, which number only thirty-four (Nits. 13(5 10b), 



Fkj. 130.—Fragments or Ouxate Tvn» or Stklai. 

include examples of many types, but a regrettably high proportion consist of 
the merest fragments. Five archaic texts are put first: three of these (Nos. 
13(5 .K) are inscribed on the edges of marble bowls or Trspippocvriipicc. the first of 
them having contained, apparently, instruct ions with regard to libations, whilst 
on the other two nothing has survived beyond small portions of the word 
dvs06K£. Nos. 139, of which there arc three fragments which do not join, and 
110 offer insoluble problems, though the contents of the former seem to have 
included numerals, as we may recognise Sup, [liEjTrrp, and possibly [iiTr|gpg. 
No. 141 is inscribed on a marble bench, dedicated to Orthia by a certain 
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Xot£ia 6 as 'ApiKpcmos, who was three times a member, and twice president, 
of the (lerousia. It must ilate from the first century b.c., and is interesting as 
the sole remaining indication of the seating arrangements for witnessing ritual 
ceremonies at the sanctuary of Orthia before the amphitheatre was built in the 
third century of our era. 

These are followed liy eight .or possibly nine, statue-bases, all of the Imperial 
period. Three are of columnar type, and bore statues of (kopoviKcu . 20 
erected by the city, but paid for by individuals: the cost of No. 142 was 
defrayed by the two fJocryoi to whom the recipient was owf<pnpos, that of No. 
143 by the mother of the Poayos, and that of No. 141 by the recipient's brother. 
None of these is likely to be earlier than the beginning of the third century 
after Christ.. To a slightly earlier date, perhaps the last decade of the second 
century, may be assigned Nos. 144 and 145. both large four-sided stat.ne-bases 
dedicated to 1\ Meinmius ITatolaos. tpii et Aristokles, Damaris f.; the former 
bv his seven colleagues in the office of Patronomos. and the other by certain 
trainers and instructors, both in physical and moral discipline, in the gymnasia, 
though the damaged condition of the stone makes the restoration of I heir exact 
titles a matter of some doubt. Nos. 147—9 are also from large statue-bases, 
but little can be made of their contents owing to their fragmentary nature; 
and No. 150, in view of its unusual &ha]>c, may have been part of an inscribed 
plinth attached to a statue-base. 

Nos. 151 4 are small pieces which seem to have belonged to lists of 
magistrates, one of which (No. 152) was apparently headed [ ’Ecpoploi £tt[1 - 
No. 156 seems to be a mason’s name, incised faintly in Hellenistic lettering, on 
the edge of a building-stone which is perhaps a survivor from the temple of 
that date. No. 157 is a fragment of an altar to Antoninus Pius of a type 
represented by numerous examples (1.0. v. 1 , >7 * 77 .). Nos. 158, 159 and 

perhaps 100 are from tombstones, which may have been brought from else¬ 
where as building material for the am phi theatre, though we know that Spartan 
custom permitted the burial of the dead near sanctuaries.-' No. 156 is in¬ 
scribed on a fragmentary marble phiale, Nos. 161 ami 162 come from reliefs of 
which nearly all has perished; the latter perhaps represented the Dioscuri. 
Nos. 163-S must be dismissed as hopeless. 

Other Inscriptions relating to the Sanctuary of Ortlna .—We mav advan¬ 
tageously call attention here to a few inscriptions found at other spots in or 
near Sparta at various times, which in some way beaT on the sanctuary of the 
goddess. 1.0. v. 1 . 602 records the erection of n statue, perhaps in the early 
third century of our era, to a priestess of Artemis Orthia .* 8 The opening lines 
give her nameand titles as follows:- Flovucpviotv KoiM( 1 |aTov£tKr|v' ’Apicrr[£jou 
Upsiav 5icc (3iou K[ai) 61 a yfvous Tfjs fwi<p[ave]d<rrrK fieou ’ApTtpi5|os| 
’Opfklas Ka[l] tcov ouvk| aiCtiSpuptvoav aCrrfi G|t)cbv, followed by various 
other divinities of which she was priestess. This may well have been erected 
at the sanctuary oi Orthia. Another woman who received a statue, set up 
definitely in that sanctuary, is commemorated in LG. v. 1, 599. which begins 

80 For tho term seo p. 2HS above. two hours west of Sparta, of. II. S. A . xiii. 

81 Plutarch, Lywryun, c. 27. ]». 212. 

88 This stone was found at Trypi, some 
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thim [*H rioXiq] tt^v CTEyvoronTiv nai <piAoao<pwTdTT|v Kai EuyEVEcrrdTT)v 
'HpcckAeicxv TEicraytvoO uapd Tfj dyioyrd-rq ’Opfiia ’Ap-reyiSi ISpucaTO. 
I hero is nothing to indicate that she was a priestess, or what was her especial 
connexion with the Banctunry. The. other inscriptions culling for mention 
uri two bnsefl of statues erected to fJoouoviKcci [J.O. v. 1.052, 053), the latter 
of which almost duplicates No. I I I below, though there are differences in the. 
wording. It seems hardly likely that both tire statues of this victor. M. Aop. 
KXscovoyo? 6 Kai 'Yyvos 'Yyvou, would have been set up together in the same 
precinct, hut we may claim a certain degree of probability that the other 
victors statue stood here originally. Another statue-base, /.<?. v. I, 654, is 
also restored by Kolbeas reading pxoyoviK^aavTa, but this reading is too uncer¬ 
tain to justify us in claiming that the statue probably stood in the sanctuary 
of Orthia. and it seems preferable to leave the point undecided. 

Part i. A. Inmkiitions uki.ati.vi to tiih T1AIAIKOX ARAN. 

(Nos. 1-135) 

{} 1. Metrical Dedication* (Nor. 1 9). 

1 . I ipper portion, hroken through, of a stoic of grey marble, with pediment, 
in which the inscription is engraved on a rectangular panel. Jl. 
•38; br. *46; tb. -06. Letters ca. -01. The stele is complete above 
and on r.; five sockets for sickles are cut below the architrave. 
(The smaller piece was found in 1906, the larger in 1908.) 

H.S.A. xii. p. 380, 48; xiv. p. 101, 48*; 1.(1. v. 1,255; Bourguet, Ih'alecle 
Laconiat, r p. 75, xv. 



Fie. 1U1. —Stki.15 showing Sockkts rnR nvn .sickx.es. 


Fcop8Efai tA5 j J Ap[fi]£nnrc* | vik&v <£v£ot|K£ 

6v owoSots 'rtajiJBcov rtaluv hopfjv (pavepd. 
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Date, probably early fourth century h.c. (Wilamowitz). 

2. Relief representin'; a distyle temple in atiltx, with sooketa for three 
sickle# in the intcrcolumniations. II. -GO; br. -51; th. •03—01. 
Letters ca. *01. White marble, broken into six pieces; the lower 
r, corner is still missing. L. 1 is cut. on the* architrave, the rest low- 
down hi the intercolumniul ions. (The lower left-hand comer was 
found in 1000. the rest in 1908.) 

B.S.A. xii. p. 380, 17 : viv. |». 95. 4-7*; !.(!. v. 1.256; Ronrguet, op. cit. 
p. 102, xxviii. 


) * I • I 1 W ^ T • W 

: a :, "V .V ■ .c.’.V.W 


ti-.i/,*-*' 


Rcukk with Uistyi.k Tmirt.K /.v iv/i> *xn 
SlM KKTs Fort SrcKI.KS. 


’YlOS 'ApiOTOKpiTOO SeVOKAtjS pwas PE a[v£0T)KE-] 

SevoKhfjg 

ArpAoxoi Koratv Trpoqj OTrip-] |drrpoTrap-] 

PIKix«556mevo?- Troci5’ [ttco5(?).] 

Date, second (or possibly early first?) century u.C. There is no doubt 
about the initial A of ATp'hdxoi, warranting Kolbe’s change of the name to 
ArpAoxoi- Actually no name is known in Laconia beginning with either 
alternative, 23 but there seems no objection to equating it with those beginning 


11 Bounmi't, C»t. p. 103. would geo in froiu llio Doric M|v (‘ to wish ')■ 
it a nanto compounded with At\ts (Af.ou), 
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Aon-, e.g. Aocmtcoq, Aakrrporroq, etc., where the root is clearly not Aaoq. For 
-TTpaTCTrapirms see B.S.A. xv. p. 46 The third victory may have been as 
ocrpoirdyrraK, for which see No. 31, below. 

3. Fragment of greyish marble, complete on left only; apparently nothing 
is lost from above I. I. H. *12 ; hr. *09; th. *08. Letters *01, neatly 
cut. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 183, 60; l.G. v. 1, 315. 


e:y4>o°« 

Y-MNorofc 

A MbPotot 
r A PYNO' 

r Arrrrosj 


Eu(p9cy[y —] 

* Y pVOTOK - - 
"ApPpOToy - - 
Tapov 6iT| a8o - - (?)) 
5 rAv/TTTpv - - - - 
ft. 


The lettering indicates the first century b.c. as the probable date. The 
few words preserved point to a victory in a musical contest, but restoration is 
impossible. 'Yuvotokos seems not to occur elsewhere until Nonnus. Dion. xxvi. 
203. The first word of 1. 1 must Le yapi/v (= yT^pw), and the second possibly 
6tt or86o| (‘ accompanying'), or possibly cm-[d6cv-r£q]. rXvnrrpv in 1. 6 perhaps 
refers to the carved votive stele set up by the winner. 

4. Stele of blue Laconian marble. II. •13; hr. *23; th. -Oo. Letters, in 
linen 16, -01; in lines 6-10, cn. -006; faintly cut, and hurd to 
decipher in places, owing to the worn surface. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 361.5; xiii. p. 199 (more correctly); I.G. v. 1,264. 


t f i‘doi> Path 

W1KIAA ETll 
aTOTEAEOZ 
a Z 7-OTTA/AlX 

k e aha 


. yy.TOfoiON fT YTPOX 
"AnZrtlTTOAAEOA 

i1AK>e: Nl e £01 ApT-TTAt O 
inOKPATHXroETO 


ZEHl 

AP! 

IN IKA 
O/N 


AAOY 

ON 


TipoKpcrrri q ’Etti- 

yiKiScr £-tt 1 ’Api- 

crrcrreAeoq viKCt- 

aq t6 TraiBiy 6v 

5 K£Xf|Ct. 

EOarropov Evrrpoy <5tXou 
yAobaaiiq toS’ ds6X ov 
dtlpas, 

rTapQsvs, ooi Spruccvo v 
10 JuroKparns eOeto. 


In view of its neat lettering this may well belong to the Augustan 
period (Kolbe), and not, as was previously thought, to the second century 
of our era. The version in the Corpus marks ns incomplete several letters 
which are complete, and brackets the last letter of 6p6uavov, which is 
clear. 
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5. Narrow fragment of a stele of rosso antico , complete on r. only. 
H.*18; br. *10; th. -03. Letters *01. Remains of socket for sickle 
below. 

Unpublished : B. S. Inv. No. 2520: S.M. No. 1601. 


nhik yHoH 

z;a c 

NGXH 



- - - v iticjw6v 
-30‘S 

- - - v f X n- 


No restoration suggests itself, and our ignorance of the original breadth 
of the stone does not enable us to decide whether 1 . 1 contains the end of a 
pentameter, or the first part of a. hexameter ending with - 30 $ in I. 2 ; in any 
case 1. 3 suggests the ending of a pentameter. 

0 . Stele of grey marble with pediment and border marked by incised lines; 
complete above and on 1. only. H. *275; br. *2(5; th. *01. Letters 
•014. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 378, 14; LG. v. 1.259. 


IPEYXEEIOMAKAI PAk/ 

TETPAXEIPOI MOAN 
©ETOKAAAIKPATHJ 
EcpHEOZONEYIT 
nOYPXAA EYPY* 

M ANTIZAFI O r 

'IpsOs cteio ucocaipa, K<jc[ciyvi\TO\/] TSTporyetpo^ 

Mtoav [viKi^oas <5v||6rro KaAAiKpcrrris, 

5j[-vu-aw] | ^ 9 f|Po? ov evy^yfri? tske] 11 rToupyAa 

Eupux[pdaris (?) 5 e Ttonf)p,] | pavris otto £[kott£Aou.] 

For the possible, hut. not absolutely certain, identification of Apollo TtTpd- 
ytip with the Apollo of Amvklai see Ziehen in Pauly-Wissowa, IIIa, col. 1461, 
sx. Sparta (Kultc). FToupyAa = rTouAypcc (Kolbe). The victor is not 
identifiable, but the lettering hardly suggests a date before a.d. 150. 

7. Complete gable-topped stele, with plain pediment, having an iron 
sickle-blade still in position above I. 1 . H. *65; hr. -32. Letters, 
in 11. 1 - 6 , -027; the rest -02. (Found near .Magoulu before 1868.) 

S.M.C. 218; BJSA. xii. p. 355, «; LG. v. 1 , 257. 
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L%rrnF.v^ANi:o>i 
^roai'ov - r^Y/v 
v l.Q \N M \ K*HTA>?' 
KM'lMtalT/v 1 AA 
XXR.OM ' WK 

KAIMKSlV'j'HIIAc 

an m >:Ario»MOii 

El ;fel fcfA 


fit. 133.—STKI.K W£ru Xlix°l !<j6>f ppoi. 

’OpOeiri 6£>pov Ae I ovteus av&r) | ke fioayi? PyA' | ( — 2730). 

5 gwav viKncras || Kai tcc6e IiraOAa Aapwv. PyA' (= 2730). 

Kai g’ Icrrevf e net | T^ip tiaorpiegots | ibrEai. P»p A' (— 2730). 

This is the only recognisable example among inscriptions from tho 
sanctuary of the use of tlaapidpa ettti (or crrtxoi iaovf/rppot), and the practice is 
not likely to have reached Sparta before the middle of the second century of 
our ora at the earliest. Neither the victor’s name nor the style of writing 
permits an exact date to be assigned to the stone. We may compare three 
examples from Pergaiuon,*' 1 and recall the incurable devotion to such formulae 
of the Gnostics ami Karly ('bristians. a5 Perdrizct, in giving an involuublo 
conspectus of the material, 26 says appositely, * Cette maladie intellectuelle dut 
venir a la pensoe llellenirpie quund elle cut pris eontactc avec hi pensfie juivc. 1 

11 Frfljikd, InmJtriflcn von I'rir/ufmni, v. \Y. K. Prentice, Ortck mui tulnl In- 
.133,339,087; two of theao are products of tcription# (Purl. TTI. of PiiMinihVil* of tin 
the genius of Nikon, fattier of Onion, who Inifrium . t rt/iticofogienl Krprdition to Syria, 
wax highly esteemorl (at iuiv rate by tho 1899-1900 : N>w York, 1908), pp. -3 *qq. 
luttcr) un u itintlicnmtii-iuii. 3e Jftc. fj. Or., 1904, |>p. 300 irjn- 

,a For examples from Syria, of Inter (kite. 
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8. Stole of white marble, with drafted margins, put together from six 
fragments; incomplete lielow, and lacking its upper corners and a 
small piece on the right. A socket for a sickle is cut in the centre 
of the upper portion. II. (originally) not less than *50; hr. *-lo; 
th. *05. Letters -02. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 196, 63; xv. p. 106 ; 1.(1. v. 1,258. 


J]>\ 


ilkPETU 

tvPAJ 


f 'V , 

I i JL.I 


JIENH rAQEQI 
r NOKHPAAADQN 
lYNill tOCJ-JAI&AtpNHI 
ZQADEIAEITO'II r 
TEIZAMENQI , 
^IXINAPIIT ..O. 
^FXTTAh ^NIYN 
" '"> f EQAON’ 


["lapost'O ’Oped|rp BptTrdfvrjv|Ta KEA]o;a K[jcnT|oa|s] 1 
IX^pltpi iv f)ya6£coi | [OfjKjfv oprjpa Aa(3<bv. || 

5 ZuvCTT^qjopai 5&<pvr|i | ooAoei6ti Tploi (kiorypis 
Tekkxuevcoi X[uu-] (-rratcrlv Aptcrr[oT6]KOi[s]' 

10 | Auto |s 8’ ek ttccv>|t|c*)u auc | [E<j>fi(3c*)i' E^oy |dk9Aay 

.91$ • I.. 

This improved version is mostly due to Kolbe, who tfuggested 'lapos as 
the victor's name. He must, however, bo in error in identifying him with 
'logos i» No. 35 ( IJi. v. 1,298), Mow. since the present hoy is ow£<pr|pos to 
two others, whilst the latter is clearly a Pouoryos. to whom the victor is kcktev . 27 
\t the end of the second couplet I have substituted dpiaTjoTo|KOilsl tor his 
’ApiorfoAolxov. as the letter before the oi seems to have been k. not x- and 
there is just space for the final aignia. Moreover, such an epithet for the 
poucryci is very appropriate. At the beginning of 1. 9 there seems no room 
for |iTpooTO|s, and |aCn6]s give*. satisfactory sense. 

Aacpvri ooAoEtSfjs is no doubt for 5. Go\oEt6fjs, in reference to the dome¬ 
shaped crowns of agonistic victors. 2 * 

87 For tlu’Ko tunas v. shove. I lit rod., 79 b’nr tlmse cruuns r. .Vmm. Ckron. v. 

p. 200. (11125), p. 305, nolo. 
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The style of letterin'; suggests the second half of the second century as 
the mast probable date. 

9. Fragment of bluish marble, complete on r. H. *14; hr. *10; th. *03. 

Letters -02. Traces of socket for sickle. 

H.S.A. xii. p. 367; l.G. v. I, 316. 

\PETTkNHN [’Opfefy] $ptrrdvnv | 

- ■’!.> V RQh [rr|v5’ dvEfhyjKa Agi^cbv. 

Perhaps the poem consisted of this pentameter only, with the victor's 
name and other details in proso below. Date, probably not before A.T>. 150. 


§11. De/ltcalmm in Prone (Nob. 10 71). (In approximate chronological 

order.) 

10. Large fragment from a stele of bluish marble, complete above and on 

left. H. -32; br.-22; tl». 06. Letters-025. Socket for sickle on 
left. 

11. fi.A. xiv. p. 8-1, 75; l.G. v. 1, 265. 


Aax[dpr|s] 

'HpoK^avoO] 

£iri -(r[ orrpo-J 
vog[ou(f) . . 6<5c-] 
5 pov y[iK&oas] 
t 6 -rrlaiSiKOv] 
KefAeai - -] 


The fourth letter in 1. -1 seems to have had an oblique stroke, /, and cannot 
be. read as 6; this is perhaps due to an error of the engraver, who wrote 
Tronrpovopuou. If, as suggested originally, the victor is the father of the well- 
known Eurykles, and himself fought at Aciiutn, this stone cannot la; put later 
than 50 B.c. The name of the Eponymos was perhaps [ZijSccpos, find if so, 
very likclv ho is to ho identified with that in No. 11. 

11. Stele of white marble, with pediment and acroteria, broken on r. and 
below. Socket for sickle cut in II. 3 6. H. (without pediment) 
•215; br.-31; th. *045. Letters -015—1>2. 

11.Sul. xiv. p. 74, 66; 1.0. v. 1, 260. 


/\^X. 

HPAtV 
ETTl r 
NOM' 

MOW 

TOr 

*E 
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AAMinrro zaboahts 

EmziAAHOYNlKASAZ' r 

TTAIAIXon, _—, p- 

MAAI/ 

r-ETA/ __ 

^lOP t-gE/AI > 

A' 

AA/" 

0 


AdyiTnro^ ’APcAi^tov 
£ttI ZiSapou viKctaas j[6] 
TraiSixw fo . . . . 
pchai |Kai Kwa-J 

5 yeTac [t 6s(?)-] 

doi 'Op Oeiai [dv4&7]K£.] 
Ad[piTrrro<;(i’)] 
Aap|nrrrou(?) - -] 

0 .- - - - 

Traces arc viaililo of C after 
E in 1. 3, or/, fin. 


Kolbe has pointed out that KuvayeTa^ here, and in Nos. 16, 18 and 84 
below, must be llie name of a contest, and not, as was originally held by Tillyard 
and the writer, of an Eponymos. The restoration remains uncertain, as the 
letters go (or $) in I. 3 preclude the obvious suggestion gy |"rfji| pwai. 

There seems no means of deciding whether the second part of the inscrip¬ 
tion contained the record of another victory won by Dmnippos, in which case 
the letters Sap will have formed part of the name of the Kponymos, or that of 
another member of the family, perhaps a son, of the present victor. Date, in 
any case, about the middle of the first century B.C. at latest. 

12. Stele of bluish marble with pediment and acroteria. H. -56; hr. -31; 
th. *08. Letters •01—-02. Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 360, 3; 1.0. v. 1, 261. 



A.I XONMUJ^ 

op eoJ/K 


’ApicrroKpaTps ’Apiari- 
covc^ £ttI Trcrrpooopou 
AapimTou tou ’Aj3oAri- 
tou viKaaag to rrai- 
5 Biyov pebet 

'Op6ela. 


The. Kponvmos is without doubt the victor in No, 11, and we may thus 
date this text roughly twenty to thirty years after the other. 

13. Gable-topped stele of greyish marble, broken through on r., and 
incomplete below. 11. -26; br. *40; th. ca. *05. Letters -01--02. 
Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 86, 7‘J; l.O. v. 1, 2G2. 


ZIANAAMITirrOY 
TOTTA 1 A IXO N 'AlU A’ £TTJT' 
^A?%OYi<AllTOAY ’ 

•rOSl _ 


lioov Aapimrov vtKaoas 
to waiSixdv pdnai £rrl Ti- 
papxou Kai TIoAo^l dpav-J 
to^ ’OpQciiatl. 
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The curved line appearing above the middle of 1. 1 in the original publica¬ 
tion and in the Corpus does not exist. The lettering boars out the possibility 
that the victor was n son of the Daxnippos found in Nos. ] 1 and 12. 

I I. Part of stole of greyish marble, broken through, and the right hand 
portion missing; complete above, below and on left. H. *20; hr. 
•18; th. '07. Letters *025. 

D.S.A. xiv. p. 80, 72; /.(?. v. i, 299. 


"AAKipp[s XookXeI-1 

6a mi N. 

Kai drri 2jevoKAe(?)-] 
os vikcc<?[o(5 to Trai-] 
5 Six^v KFjXf)ai . . . ]. 


AAKIMc 
AAEniN 
'/jAiPHL, 
OEj'lsflKAi 
AIXON Ki 


The restoration of the patronymic as [XooKA£i']6a is tempting if not certain ; 
the same names should apparently be restored (“AAkipos Xc:k| AefSocJ) in the list 
of ‘UpoSuTcn, I At. v. ], 141, L. 25. and the bearer is presumably identical with 
the man who appears in an inscription at Delphi as 'A X. Aa|x£]5a(i)p6vios 
•rrpo^Evo? ArApcbv in F out lies de Delphes, iii. 2.100 (cf. LG. v. i. p. xvi, 11. 98 ff.). 
dated by Fointow to a.d. 23. Thus us a boy lie may have beeu victor here at 
about, the beginning of the Christian era. With this date the letter-forms agree 
quite well. As to the Eponyinoi, Kolbe’s restoration of N[ iKiTrrrt5a| in 1. 2 w ill 
not suit, as the only one known is of the second century after Christ, and 
XjwaiKpcm]os is impossible, as the name began with 5, and not with X, as I 
originally read it. No such Eponymos of about this time Is known, and for mv 
suggestion, Xevokat^, there are also possible slightly longer alternatives such as 
Stvopdvris or 2EVOKpbnr|S. There seems no space for the goddess’s name 
unless it was in much smaller letters. 

15. Two fragments of a gable-topped stele of greyish marble, of which 
(a) is complete on 1. and above; (f>) is broken on all sides. 
Dimensions: (<*) II. -07; hr. -10; (b) II. -07; br. -075. Original 
breadth ou. *31. Letters *02. 

D.S.A. xiii. p. iy8, Gl; l.G. v. 1, 260. 


'ApicrT9Kp[orrris ’Api-] 

OTQ6[6pou(f)j J Ay(?[£Tcoi| 

|k<5cc£v £tt'i] Trcnrp[o] 

|v6poi/ MEvajAxi^la] 

5 [viKaaas to non |6i|x*] 
l>.1 ‘ 

The apicated letters agree with the evidence from the name of the 
EjKinymoa MevaAidSas for a date in the first century n.o. The scanty 


APIETOKi 

X, 


.*4/—> 

tatt 

AKU 
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remains of 1. 5 seem to point to TraiJ6t[x i ov| rather than to Kolbe’s 
pik]jx[i 8 | Sopevos]. 

Hi. Stele of greyish marble, broken through and incomplete on r., with three 
sockets for sickles, one on the left and two on the right. H. m. -36; 
br. ca. -32; Letters ca. •<)!. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 373, 35; LG. v. I, 2G7. 


AAXAPHrAAXApt: 

oznIKAAx:t^ ,_ ' 

XorNi'H:AE:‘ 

EIY B AA K 
TPONO/A 
A A K A! T 
K Aik A EO 
kAIKVNAr 
K AfAEPEl 
NIKAOPCN B 


Aocyapris Acrx<5tpe- 
05 viKda; to -nfai6i-| 

%oy KtAtaft xal (?)] 

£u£<5c*k|ei (?) hxi rra-] 

5 t povop) co.J 

8 a Kal Zo. 

Kal KAeo£|evw . . ] 

Kal Ki/vayl^Tai - - ] 

Kai 6epE| - 

10 vlKafipou B[opGEai.| 


hor the contests known as EupaAKp? and KUvayeTas sec above, Int rod., pp. 
288sq. Agpg«, in 1. 9, is inexplicable, as Hollie s reference to Artemis Dercatis 
is, at host, dubious. If the victor was, as suggested, the brother of the well- 
known Eurvkles, his date may have fallen ca. 30 n o. 

17. (lable-toppcd stele of greyish marble, incomplete below. H. *37; 

br. -295; th. *05, back rough. Letters *024. 

H.S.A. xiv. p. 84. 76; LG. v. 1, 263. 


NIjcmnOl^KAA 
AlKPATlAAEn 
irif/^T o aanika 

P^TOnAi^XDN 



° P©E 1 A 


NiKiTnros KaA- 
XiKpaTlSa £lT- 
i TTpaToAa viKa- 
aaq t 6 TraiSixbv 
5 keAe av 
'OpOrlg. 


18. Gable-topped, stele of white marble, broken below. H. *30; hr. *225; 
th. -065, back rough. Letters -01. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 85, 78; LG. v. 1. 268. 

J.U.S.—SO PIT.KMENT 


X 
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:t06 



ttpatiaaas: 

\Pi2T-n-N0r 

NIK AASTOnM 
ulXONKETEV 
ane: NTXl. I 

evbaakeikai 

K YMArr- 


TTpcmdSas 
’Apiorcovos 
yiKCta$ TO TTCl- 
8t)^6v KSTEU- 
5 CaJV iv TWt 
nj^dXKei teal 
KUY<jfy4T[a» - -1 


It is pointed out above (p. 288) that the words in 11. t> and 7 are names of 
contests, and not, as I originally thought, of Eponymoi; keteOcov, whether as 
participle or genitive plural, remains entirely enigmatic ns it stands, hor a 
possible emendation, (ttvxJteckov. sae above, p. 2th), note 11. 

19. Stele of bluish marble with pediment but no ae.rot.eria; the architrave 
iB well moulded. H. *43; hr. *81; til. -00. Letters -02. Two 
sockets for sickles on left. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 361, 4; I.O', v. 1, 269. 


IevokAps SevokXeo^ 
krri ECrrrfoq vncAas 
to iraibixov uwiai 
’OpStlai 
5 (socket Kod 4 th 
for 'In-rrAp- 
sickle.) x ou 

cbaccu- 

tcos- 


None of the. persons mentioned can bo identified elsewhere. 

20. Stele of greyish marble with coarsely dressed surface (not limestone), 
with pediment.and acroterin. H.- I0; br. *28; hack rough. Letters 
•0175—02. Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 185, 56; l.G. v. 1, 270. 



QTA 1 

i A! 

MiEn 

irtnAP 

’XQZ- 


I'lO. 134 .—vStkj.k i i»- 
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t;aKioYA/!Ko 

KPATWASJ rim. 

TorrANnftls zy. 
hm'^rPAnjrw 
k? wsto 

* ■ MAI 

7 ON 


'HpaxAiScs TTa- 
Kwuiou Acxuo- 
Kp<5m kActeu Trp~- 
TOTTavTrais fcTr[ i | 
MvcratarpifrTou vi- 
k<? aas to 

iTaiSi- 

KOV 
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The original rending of the name as ‘HpaKaibas was due to mistaking a 
flaw on the stone for a cross-bar erroneously added by the engraver to a A. 
In I. 7 there is just a trace of the tt, and 1. 8 certainly begun with k, not x- 
No doubt the dedication is lost from below’. 

The type of stele with a phiale in the pediment is closely similar to that 
of No. 13, and may well indicate that they are nearly contemporary, though 
the lettering shows no particular resemblance. 

21. Stele of bluish marble with remains of pediment. II. *43; hr. ’29; 
th. -01. Letters -02. Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 366, 13; LG. v. 1. 271. 


£ JAONIKOE <HAO 
N1KOYNIKA2A7 
TOTtAj A.IVONKE 



CDiAovwos <DiXo- 
vIkou vixaoas 
to iraiSixov ke- 
Af|qi ’OpOd- 
5 (socket a. 
for sickle) 


22. Gable-topped stele, complete. II. *36 (without pediment); br. *25; 
th. -0-1. Letters *026, irregular and clumsy. Socket for sickle 
below. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 188, 62; LG. v. 1, 272. 


ft |AocTpAT oc n 
/Nr 1 k' N €ocI' f, 1<ACA(’ 

T p i ^!xoiM«^ 


OiAdorporros 11- 
aoiKAeas viKacas 
t 6 TraiSiyow pcoav 
*Op6e([a]! 
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The engraver sceniH to have started ]. 4 with A and changed it to O on 
realising liis error. 

This Mini tin previous item are among the few undated dedications: in 
their stvle of writing they have something in common with each other, and 
with other texts probably of the late first century B.c. 

23. Fragment of stele of greyish marble, with pediment and acroteria, 
complete above and on r. II. *10; hr. -20; th. -04. Letters cm. 
• 012 . 

BJf.A. xii. p. 370, 28; l.G. v. 1, 330. 


’'V^AMoKPATdi 

rfAlAUS 

■ ’*n 


- - po$ AapoKprtrrooj 
|viKaaas to] waiSixov 

[-- a ]v hr- 

li-- -] 


The lettering suggests n date not. latei t han the middle of the first century 
of our era. 


24. Fragment of bluish marble, complete on left only. II. -11; hr. '12; 

th. 06. Letters 02. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 363. 7; l.G v. 1. 326. 


TTPA'r 

BOAf-T 

TTIAAM 


n. 

fljxrrlo - - - - ’A-] 

^oXTyrjo-- £-| 

Til Aau — 


It is certain that we limy recognise the name [’AJfWAryros in 11. 2, 3, but 
the bearer ueed not lie identified with the victor in No. 11 and IijKmymos in 
No. 12. Some such restoration as - - nporrfcvi'Kcot tou ’A]poA* ! |T[cv k6cjev] 
would best account for the position ol the names. 

25. Stele of coarse greyish marble with pediment and acroteria. H. •6.5: 
br. *41; th. *095. letters err. *010. llivets, without sockets, for 
two sickles. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 376, 40: l.G. v. 1,277. 
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I'm.;. 1 —Stele <n Puutos. 


ou (ate) 

ft ’Etti TTaTpovowov Z{i)uoivk- 
TTpluo? Nripeos 
kAeT koctev V'.Kaacrs pcoccv 
"ApitjjiiTi ‘OpOtia ccveOtikev. 
ft 0 ‘EttI Torrpov6(po)v E0- 
6duov TTpipos Nrj- 
p^os MevekAeT 
k&ctev viKadas 
keA tav dv£67iKE[vi 
10 ’ApTEUiTi ’OpOsiqc. 


If MevekA%, to whom I lie \ i«*ior is k 6 oev, is tin*. Kponymos of t he year 07 
or 9b (v. 1. 667), ilii.s dedication must he conteuii>orary with liis boyhood, 
and can hardly be later than 76-80 \.\t. The EOSapcs in ft in. of course, 
distinct from the <1. Julius Kudanios in v. 1, 63. 

20. Gable-topped stele of bluish marble, broken through at lower right- 
hand corner. n. -39: hr. *21; th. -035. Letters *015. 

B.S.A. xii. i*. 367, 16; I.O. v. 1, 274. 


AY2it;PATH2XA 

PISEMCYCTIIA?, 

ZTOKAEOVT. 

NEIPAXAXTO 

TTAIAIXONPAO 

GHPATOPINAF 

tew!t.of>ge^ 


AuciKpcnr)^ Xa- 
pi^Evou £trl ’Api- 
otokAeovs 
veisacas to 
6 TTonSixov kcc6- 
Griporropiv 'Ap- 
TtpiTt ’Opdeia. 


I lenr traces remain of the k in 1. 5 and of the final a in 1. 7, shown by Kolbe 
as missing. Thu victor is probably the father of f. McvAios Xapf^evos 
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T. 'louAicu AucriKpdTou? ulos in No. 30, in view of t)i« absence of jrraetumen 
and nomen (Kolbe). The {»ossibility that he was his son; not his father, as 
Tillyard and the writer believed, is still deserving of mention, as we know of 
an Aristokles as Eponymos whose date would suit this interpretation (LG. v. 
1,37). 

27. Stele of white marble with pediment and acrotcria. broken across. 
H *40; br. -23; back left rough. Letters - 02 . Socket for sickle 
below. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 77, 70; l.G. v. 1 , 278; Bonrguet, op. at., p. 11G, xxxiii. 



Kir.. 136.—STEI.K of 1*ii i i.«i kuatkh. 


’End TTCCTpovoyicu 
EOkAeiScc <3>iAoKp<5c- 
tt) 5 OtAoxAeovs 
’AypciAacp tu NeoAa 
5 kccoev arpoTTCiv- 
trai5 vik6ctos t6 
TtatSixov KaGGr)- 
pcrroplcp dv48r)KE 
’ApTeyu- 
10 T1 

’OpOefa. 


The inaccurate methods of the engraver, and his corrections, are com¬ 
mented on m the Corpus. The date must full in the Flavian period, if not even 
earlier, for we now know something of the victor's career. He must be identical 
with M. ’AySforios CDiAoKparrr^ CuAokAeou;, 11 member of the yEpouafa first 
in an unidentified year and again (*r 6 £’) in the year of I". ’I 0 OA 105 ’AypaiAao^ 
(B.S.A. xxvi. pp. 1(57 and 170, 1, Cl and F,2 respectively). This shows that 
as he became a member of the Gerousia ca. 100 a.d., by which time he (and 
before him his father?) hud attained Roman citizenship, we must put his 
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youthful victory at leant thirty years earlier. The ’Ayr|oiAcos N to Acs to whom 
lie is koktev is clearly the Kponymns of his second year as mem her of the 
yepouolo, and this supplies the most convincing evidence for the contention 
that a hoy was kActeu to the fiovay<!><; of his year (see above, p. 290). 

His son’s victory is recorded in (So. 31 below, which i> dated independently 
to the reign r>l Trajan, Thun confirming the date suggested for the present 
victory. 

28. Stele of grey marble, with pediment. and ncroteria, broken through, 
and lacking the upper left-hand corner and a small portion in L 4. 
H. *60; hr. -Hf); th. •(»!>. Letters *02. Socket helow for sickle- 
handle. and a rivet-hole where the blade was attached. 

D.S.A. xiv. p. 92, 94: I.G. v. 1 , 297; (part) S.M. No. 1147. 



Oeo66tt| 

(0 coylvovs' 
NiKOKgdrrris ©soyt- 
vou$ v?| 

•*> to traiSixov' pwav 
^rri Alya ’OpQrlcc. 


Fks. 137.—M-Ki.E limntTRn kv the Sisrni! (1) <>r \ Victok. 


Kollo's restoration w'ith [ccveOriKe ?] in 1. I is not warranted, as] there is 
no room for any letters before, the. name, which is perhaps that of the sister 
of the victor. There is no other example of such an association of names in 
the series. 
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The names give no clue to the date, btit the lettering suggest* the end of 
the first. century of our era. 

29. Stele of bluish marble with ]>cdiruent and acroteria shown in relief. 
II. -IM fcr. . Hi. •03 •OSMH, Iron sickle still ill place 

in socket in lower half of stele. 

H.S.A. xii. p. 371, 31. and p. 384 (fig ); l.G. v. I, 2HO. 



In,. 13s.— Stki.c wont Inox Sickle) ^iu. 

IS iu_\t K. 


Gpacruj3oyAos KaX- 
XiKpdnrouc, ■’EwpavTi- 
aSqc Kioto, £tti Aokocvo?, 
TTcrrpooouoOoTos 6t Cnrt- 
p ovtov Acckoovo$ tou Cou, v[i- 
Kdaas to Traibi- 
X©v keXoicc ’ApreiJiTi 
'Opetlpi. 


Kolbe attributed this to the reign of Trajan, correcting my original sugges¬ 
tion that it belonged to the reign of Claudios. It cannot hi* far distant in date 
from No. 27, for two otler persons who record t hei i KOtotv-ship to 'Evuyavnabac 
appear in the. yepouoia in llie year of G. Julius I’hilokloidns (l.G. v. 1, *.(7. 
and B.S.A. xxvE. p. 211, E 1*), namely, ‘hpoKXfis < and XaXeivoq <, and 
the years of PhilokleHlas and Agesilaos were separated by a very few years-. 
It can scarcely foil later than the death of Vespasian and may be even 
earlier. 

30. Stele of bluish marble with pediment and acroteria. II. -40; br. -28; 
th. *03. Letters *02—01. Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 37)8, I; l.G. v. 1, 275. 
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T6'ios ’loOXios 
XccpI^Evos 
Tatou ’louAtou 
AucriKparous uio?, 

5 ett 1 XiKXei&a, ira- 
T pOVO|-lo0vT 05 
UTTtp aCrrov TifJg- 
pfcu KAauBtou *Ap- 

POVEIKOU, VEIKT)- 

10 era? to iraiSi- 
yov pcoay ’OpSei- 
a ’ApTtpiSi avt- 
Or)KEV. 

The first. letter of I. II is x, not k, as Kolhe shows it, anil his !I in pwav 
should be CO. The Eponymos is unknown, hut us the victor is almost certainly 
the Kponymns of <v. 126 a.d., liis victory may have been obtained uhout 
the year 100. or slightlv earlier. Sikleidas cannot be dated on other evidence. 

31. Stele of bluish marble with pediment and aemteria. broken below, 
and perhaps lacking on this account the dedicatory formula. II. *25; 
br. -24; th. -05. betters -01 012. Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 366, 16: xiii. p. 199; LG. v. 1, 279; Bourguct, op. ciL, 
p. 1 IS, x.\xv. 

'OvaaiKAEiba? O 1 A 0 - 
crrp6rrou veikActo? 

Kaacrnpcrropiv Trpcrro- 
TTayiraiBcov, errpo- 
5 TrapiTaiboov, eipe- 
vcov 8£ keAoTov 
I’A pTEuiTi ’Op9Eia] 

[ccv£9r)Kg(?)]. 

For wpcrrowauttaiScov, frrporTapTraiScov and gipEvcov see above,p. 287. n. 3: 
other victors in the first of these classes are found in Nob. 2. 2* 1 , 33, 33, 81 , 88 . 
and another orrpoTTOtuTTca? occurs in No. 27. OvaatKAEtBa? is well known, 
and can be dated with lair accuracy, for we have his curxus in l.G. v. 1. 36 a. 
11. 4 ft., his name as Ephnr in the year of Lysippos Mnasouis f. in v. 1,60, and 
two records of his acting ns Eponymos ( B.S.A . xxvi. p. 163, I, A 9, and ]>. 166 f., 
1, B 9 and cf. p. J 78 ad fin.). As the latter must date to ca. 140. many years 
after his ephorate, we can hardly put bis victory much after the beginning 
of the second century'. 

32. Stele of unknown shape and dimensions. (Copied only by Cyriac of 
Ancona, ca. 1438, who describes it as ‘ Lacedaemoniae ad lapidem 


ONAlllCAE4^AX41AO 

STPATQYHEllcA'rA^ 


>: A X r H PATOP1N TtEATO 

TTAMn AlAAHATpo 
TTAMTTAIAJT1N EIPE 
Hn xx Aoi an 


I^AtonoYAIoz 
XAPIZENOZ 
TAlOtJOYAIOY / 

AYZIKPATOYXYlOl / 

E Trills AE1AATT A 
TfONOMOYNToX: 
YTTEPAYTONTI8E \ 
PlOYKAAYAiOYAP \ 
MONEI^OYNeikH 1 ^ 
TAX^-<ronAIAl 

/ (ON/^u-AN OP©EI 

I / NAArt EM'AIAN E 

1 / 
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I»rope colosseum Lycurgi statuam,’ and since lost. Sec biblio¬ 
graphy in l.G. v. 1, ad loc.) 

B.S.A. xiL p. 357, t; l.G. v. 1, 282. 

AapoKAEiSccs XccAea etti ’AAKiirrrov vtiKOtca^ to -rrcn8iK6v 
xeAii(a?) ’A(pr)^pm ’Opet([)<jt. 

Cyriac’s version of 1. 2 was copied as KEAHAA. TPEMITIOPOEPA ; 
Roeckh first recognised the names of the goddess (C '.l.G'. 1416). 

Kolbe suggests that the victor may have been son of XaA&xs AayoKAeiSa, 
whom he n»toros in v. ], 72, 1. 5 in a list of Ephora apparently belonging to 
the second century after Christ (though this is not absolutely certain); we 
may equally well suppose him to be father of this man, for “AAKrmTos is not 
a known Epon vinos in the second century, and may well have officiated in 
the first. 

33. Gable-topped stele of greyish marble, with kantharoa iu pediment, 
broken into five pieces, but practically complete. Socket tor sickle. 
TT. -05; hr. -41; th. -048. Letters ru. tti. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 79, 71; l.G. v. 1, 273. 




Kpcnr|oiKAfis Zrpa- 
tojvo^ o xori 
ETporrcov pouayos 
TrporTOTrccpTTaiScov 

3 tov tnl T7o(TrAiou) Mepuicu 
©eokAeou^ fviau- 

TOV VElKatJCCS to -rrea- 

6 i\ov pc 3 oty 'Aprt- 
niTi 'Op0Ei[a]. 


The year of V. Mommius Theokles must have been nt the beginning of 
the second century, and not, as I previously suggested, some fifty years later. 
Of. l.G. v. 1, 31, and Kolbe’s note to v. 1, 79. The victor * father was possibly 
the Eponvmos found in B.S.A. xxvi. p. 172. 1. K 12. 

34 . Stele of rosso antico with pediment and acroteria. broken into three 
but practically complete. II. -40; br. -22; th. •W. Letters *012- 
•013. Socket for handle of sickle and two rivet-holes for blade. 
BJS.A. xiii. p. 187, 60 (lower half): xiv. p. KM), 60*; l.G. v. 1, 281. 
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Fuj. 139.—SxKLt tn Damjun. 


'Op¬ 

el?. 

’Etti Aockcj- 
vo$ toO (A<5ckoovos) 
Aauicov ‘Av- 
Otarfoy <I>|- 
5 AoKpar9V5 
06s ’ Ayi6i 
KAedv5pou 
kA(ctev) viK&a(as) to 
iraiSix^v 
10 KEXoIay iu.k[»-J 
XtJouEvos 
, ApfT^piT[ 11 


Kulbe rightly {joints out that this must date from the reign of Trajan. 
The victor is in all probability k6ctev to the sou of TdYos ’louXios KAfovbpos, 
who is Eponymos in J.G. v. 1,31 a, 1. 1, and R.S.. I. xxvi. p. 171, 1, E 5, which 
would date his dedication fairly close to the year of Kleandros. Apjmrently 
his father’s victory is recorded in Xo. 27 ahove, </.>:. 

35. Stele of bluish marble, lucking lower loft-hnjid corner. II. ’47 ; br. -32; 
th. -03. betters 02. Two rivet-holes for sickle in centre. 


Ii.S.A. xii. p. 3134, 10; I.G. v. 1, 2‘J3. 

ywi-ENOCAtViC 

u- pat i aa t Patottw n 

IDPfTOCJWO* TCIC'A 

MEN OYrft 

MOV I-ai:f 

KEnffiTPO NOf'. 
OyttPatowi kOY 
NE1PHCAC TO 
TTWAUrON TO 

^I°hpa r opin 

EM1A1 OP 
'AN EG HtEc 


Xapf^evos Actpio- 
Kporriba irporro-TTdyTTa 
KpiToSriyou Teicra- 
uevou ‘Id- 
5 uou Kdor- 
v irti Tjcrrpovou- 
ou ffporroviKOU 
vEiKqaas to 
TTonSiKdv TO 

10 [K]?r( 0 )r)porTdptv 
L*Apfulfil ’Op- 
[Oei]? aveO^KEv. 
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As a result of fuller cleaning of the letter* a better squeeze was procured 
than that reproduced by Tillyard (BJS.A.. l.e.). The correct facsimile does 
not, however, udd to our knowledge of the contents, a|«irt from showing 
that the last letter of 1. II was rho and that the theta must have come in 
1. 12. Kolbe has mistaken the lower rivet-mark shown by Tillyard for a 
superfluous 0. 

The date of Pratonikos must be put earlier than 1 originally suggested 
(H.8.A. xv. p. 50), ns n result of misunderstanding the previously known 
references to his patronomate, for he is now found to belong to the decade 
110 120 on the evidence ol H.S.A. xxvi. p 103, 1, A 0. and p. 178. The other 
inscriptions in which Lis name is found, I.G. v. I. -10 and 12, must likewise be 
ascribed to this period. 

The resemblance of the lettering to that of No. 29 is a further indication 
that t hose two texts are nearly contemporary. 

3f». ,Stdc of whit* marble with rouglib finished pediment ami ucioterin. 

II. -51: hr. *27; th. -05. Letters *013. Socket for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 186, 58; l.G. v. 1, 283. 



T ‘lBKAAYAloCCLt)ClKPArr*' 1 
rroAve v irro v YI o C BoyA rs<* 

>\rKlXl^O>\eNUJONTO m m ; 
ArcfK?AToyce>tiAYTONKiei i 
KACAcTorrAiM<oKi kAqoh ' 
PAtoPJU/N ANeoH <eNo? 
oeiA-a* 



Tipfspios) K?vau6to$ Zu>oiKpctT7]s 
TToXueOktou uI 6$ ^oucryds ’ 

mKlXlJOgeVCOV TOV STTl 

Aucnxpdrrou^ bicxnbv vei- 
5 Kaoas to ttcxiSikov KaOOr]- 
pcrrcSpicov duffipKSV ’Op- 
Osia. 


The victor is not known elsewhere; it is not certain whether the Eponyinos 
is possibly father, or son, of G. Julius Chanxenos, the victor in No. 31 above, 
'f.v. Assuming the former alternative the text has been placed here, as 
belonging approximately to the beginning of the second century. 

37. Three adjoining fragments forming the lower part of a. stele of rns.no 
autico. H. *26; br. *40; th. *04. Letters -025. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 368, 20; xiv. p. 102, 20*; l.G. v. 1. 200. 
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• V4|-* 

CIIAJ. ACfN ei m 

\T ?0I\'GM0YAai 

AAXOVNIfcACACTO 

lTACMPTfP/A(AIW 

'AoAo&'A 


- 9 c|’A[Ak 6 c- | 

OTCO KtiOEV ini TT- 

grpoyouov Ae£i- 
pAyou vik cta(ot)s to- 
5 y T 95 KaoTcpigs d(y)£>- 
ya 'Op 9 eia. 


I’Ih* only sjKicifio dedication by a victor in tin* KcrpTcpi'as drybbv. We 
know of one man who records Kdotv-ship to 'AAkoctc;, namely, Xaprjs 
XdpT)Tos, fi.S.A. xxvi. p. 1G0, 1, B 8 , ami p. 185 f., 1ml it would be a mere 
conjecture to restore his name here as victor. AE^ipccyos j 8 presumably 
A. 6 Kai NeiKCKpd-rng, op. cit., 1 , A 9, whose year falls in the reign of Trajan. 

88 . Fragment of a stele of grey marble, complete above ami on r. H. *18; 
br. -13; th. -04. Letters *027. 

U S A. xiv. p. 85. 77; I.G. v. 1 , 281. 


fEPMO 

'WNO.E 

kOY 


f’Etri Trarpovoiiojy 'Eppo- 
(y^vouj toO CAu |kcovos 

[.IjKOO 

|.jfAgi . . (or y) 


Before the k in I. 8 are clear traces of iota. 

Kolbe rejects my suggestion | BpaolSas ‘Appov|h<ou for 1 . 3 , which gives 
UH the exact number of Idlers required (17), on the ground that the family 
had by the date of this victory acquired tho Claudius, which we should 

not therefore expect to Im omitted. This rule is not. however, rigidly adhered 
to. hor 1. 4, of which the last letter rnigld have Ihh:» I or Y, neither [veiKdjca^ 
ocv 1 nor Kolbe'« ['ApiaTcrr|eA<j'/( 5 1 owf<}>r||3o^l is long enough. 

The Eponymos is known from LG. v. I, 85, I. 23 and H.S.A xxvi. p. 166, 
1. A 12 . and p. 181, as belonging to the reign of Hadrian. 

39. Stele of bluish marble with rough pediment and acroteria. II. - 43 ; 
hr. *35; th.‘04. letters 02 . Socket for sickle below. 

li.S.A. xii. p. 366, 14; I.G. v. 1 , 329. 


TAyK UNeP Kore n oyc 

MulAp^CNPlN 


TAukojv 'Eppoytvous 
VEindas t 6 TrcaSiKOu 
pcoap x°P ,v - 
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On account of the poor lettering Kolbe would date this later, but I still 
think it quite possible to attribute it to the son of ‘Eppoy£vr|s, who is 
Eponyraos in the previous fragment. A modest dedication need not be a sign 
of late date. I follow him in regarding pebap ns n genitive and not as a slip 
for pebav, though the formula is without parallel in this series. 

40. Three fragments of a large stele of bluish marble, with remains of 

plain pediment. Br. originally cn. -37; th. -048. Letters *025. 
(a) was found in 1110(5, (6) and (c) in 11)08. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 3(57, 10; xiv. pp. 102 sq., 10*; LG. v. 1, 317. 

|(?) KaAAiKlpcrrrjs ([KaAAiKlpdToos) 
[(?)£rri Auoi]ttttou 
[ viKfiolqs 

|t 6 TraiJSiKoy 
[keAo]Iov 
TAp-rfulm 
| 'Op9stqt|. 

Rcatoration admittedly uncertain, hut if the victor is the same as the 
KaAAiKpcnris ( who is known as a member of the yepovoia in B.S.A. xxvu 
p. 1(59, 1, C 10, in the year of Biadas (ca. 150), lie might have been victor ns 
a boy under one or other of the Avoimroi who belong to the reign of 
Hadrian. 

41. Stele of yellowish-white marble, with pediment and ucroteriu, broken 

through. II. *58; hr. *285; th. *05. Letters *015. Sockets for 
lour sickles surround the text. 

71jS’- 4. xiv. p. 82, 74; LG. v. 1, 296; Bourguet, op. ext., p. 125, xxxix. 

NsiKctycpcs 
2<ocn8dpou Eu- 
5dpco Kaotv 

VEIKdoaS KE>l- 
5 olav Kal pooa- 
v nal KaOripa- 
Topeiy Kai p- 
coav Kai onrro p- 
iKiyi^opEvcov 
10 pfxP 1 ptAXEipo- 
vf ia$ tov(s) Taao- 
yous Kal 'Acrdvea 

TT| V TCOV TTCClbCOV 

irdApv 'Apii- 
15 pm ’OpQeia. 


NCIKMOPoc 

CO/iAAN^OYtY 

AAMnyACtM 

NeiKACACKO\ 

oiankaimha 

NKAU-GHPA 
TO p €l MKAiM 
AAN^AlAncpl 
j^/XIZoHCNnN 

th1^A'A<an€a 

nAA/iNApre 

MITIOP 06 IA 


v * THS< «„uU 
TTOV 


AlKOiv 

(AN 
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There is no safe clue to the (Into of this stele, which presents many points 
of interest, discussed in its original publication. I would attribute it to the 
early Hadrianic era on the assumption that EOSapoj, to whom the victor is 
Kaatv, is possibly the same man as G. Julius Eudamos, Eponymos in I.G. v. 
1, 63, ca. 150 a.t>.. but the name is very common. 

42. Fragment, complete above and on left only, from a stele of greyish 
marble. H. -52; br. T83; th. -017. Socket for sickle below i. 4. 
Built into a doorway in Sparta at the house of Theophaues 
PachygiAnnia. 

I).-!\I. Ath. Mill. ii. (1877), p. HO. 24 ; H.S.A. xii. pp. 357 ,vj .; I.G. v. 1,285. 

’Etti *Ep[-] 

yr)p<? I7| 6 TrXios] 

Meujj[ios Ae-] 

^(paXlos Poay 6 ?l 
[ui]kiX 1 §l 5 °P^ v wv] 


The opening letters of 1. 2 make restoration difficult, for though 1. 1 points 
to 'Ep|poyfvousJ. no other Eponymos being known whose name begins with 
these two letters, they cannot be combined with this restoration. A possible 
solution of the difficulty, admittedly unsatisfactory, would be to read 
’E-rri ‘Eptuoyevou] | s 'HpccK[Accs { TTo.] | Menu) itp At] | £ip&x[<s> KCtcrev] | 
[pijKiXi6|56p£vos —], bui this cannot claim to be more than a conjecture. 

43. Stele of bluish marble broken above. H. *33; br. *24; th. ‘(tt. Tielters 
•02. Socket for sickle, on r. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 365, 12; xiii. p. 109: I.G. v. 1, 286, and add. p. 303; 
Bourguet, op. cit., p. 120, xxxvi. 


8 IOAAno, 
rnAPfCl OTt 
AHPCVMc^H 
80P 0TT1TTATPC 
NOMrx MCYA 


r[[aA6eoNH 

TnM8lKAAP 

tottaiaikon 

MAAM1XIXIA 

^OM^NOP 


[- - - (?) <t>Xa]- 
fJico AgtKcp| vos| 

TOO ’ApiCTOTE- 

Atip crw^qrri- 
(3op erri iTcrrpo- 
5 vopco M(apKto) OuX- 
Triw ’A<p6ovr|- 
tco VEmaap 
to TraiStKOu 
pdx? giX«X' 6 - 
10 Sopevop. 


Tlie restoration of 1.1 seems correct, though no <DA6(3ios Aaxcov is known. 
Kolbc’s correction, add. p. :M)3, will not stand, as the letter after the Actk was 
certainly G not P. There is no need to hesitate over dating this stole to the 
year of RI. Ulpins Aphtkonetos, who held office towards the end of Hadrian’s 
reign. 
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44. Stele of rosso antxco, apparently ■without pediment. II. *42; hr. -30; 

tli. ‘05. Letters *026. Socket for sickle on r. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 03. 95; LG. v. 1, 287 and mid. p. 10)3 



MM 

TOVCeYMeffiHBOcn 
AloyeyPYK/veoYc 
H? IK He AC K eAO 
ANUIKlXIIOUe 
MUJHCTH K AAf a£)Y 

AlTlKOYAPTeMlTl 

opeeiAXAPICT) 

?\ON 


10 


M(apKos) OOArnos ’Apicrro- 
Kp< 5 rrr)^ KcrAAiKpa- 
tous (a)uv£9p(3os ’lou- 
Aiou EupuKAlou? 
vtiKpoots keAo[T-J 
av piKix^op^- 
vwv £7i i KAocuBiov 
’AtTIKOU ’ApTEjJlTl 
’OpOeiqi xo'pt'tTTl- 
piov. 


The victor is unknown, and it appears that Julius Eurykles, to whom he 
is ouvecpriPos. must have been a son or grandson, otherwise unknown, of 
G. Julius Eurykles Herklanos, for whom cf. LG. v. 1, 380. etc. As Atticus 
was Eponymos in ca. 13-4 a.d.. it is clear that Eurykles, a contemporary of 
the victor, must be of a younger generation than Eurykles Ilerklanos, who 
was already prominent under Trajan. 89 

45 . Stele of bluish marble, broken alx>ve and below, and damaged on 
right.. H. -Til; br. -29; th. -055. Letters -02. Socket for sickle 
on r. (In the Sparta Museum, found prior to 1904.) 

S.M.C. 783; B.S.A. xii. p. 357, A; LG. v. 1, 288. 


.s.AlAACWGP 

MnM-errirTATPQ 

NOMOYTIBWW 

AIOYATTIKOY 

N 6 IKHCACTCK 

TTAfAiKONKA© 

9HPATOPION 

APTeMIAlO r 

OeiAAM©^ 

■eN/cr 


[Td. ’loOXtos Evp-) 
(uKAfis poayosj 
(pi |Kix'58op£- 
vcov f-nl Trcrrpo- 
vopou Ti(3(£piou) KAau- 
8ioo ’AttikoO 
5 vEiKpaccs t6 
TraiBiKOv koQ- 
6r|porropiov 
’ApTEpiSt 'Of>- 
&e(a dv£0[rj-] 

10 KEV. 


» I.a. v. l. 380, i e. 
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Belongs to the same year as No. T1; as the victor there is cuv&priPos to 
louAios EOpuxAfjs, the restoration of the latter as Poc/ccyos (pi]kixi55opevoov 
here seems quite certain, and exactly fits the space. 

•1G. Ornate stele of greyish marble with pediment and aeroteria in relief, 
and sockets for two sickles at the upper corners of the text. II. -15; 
hr. -40; th. - 00 . Letters -02. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 372, 32; J.G. v. 1, 289; Bourguet, op. cit.. p. 122, xxxviiu 



/eV2vOK]j&op< 
/AoiA KAteYAoKl \ 
>U.opAAUoKPATeop\ 
TAlAtlcTelAAPk'Ac \ 
HPATOPIolNelKAAN 


DU<iytti.oIIeBa)NF<nP 
oeA 


TeperrlAAKAcTcb BoYARjI 


EuScKipop (EuBoxipco) ke- 
Aoicx xcd Eu56ki- 
uop Aapoxp&TEop 
6 xai ’Apiorct'Scip xacr- 
5 aqparropioi VEixaav- 
Tcp £rri ’A(A)Koccrrco pov/ayoi 
uiKixt86ouEvcji' Fwp- 
Qta. 


The Eponymos must be identical with, and not (as suggested in B.S.A. 
xiii. p. 203 1 ) grandson of, G. Pnmponius Alkastos, whose career is well known 
(of. B.S.A. xxvi. p. 18G). The date of his patronomato was ca. 140 A.D., and 
we iiud the second of the two victors acting as CTrov 5 o 9 opos in the year of 
Eud&midas, when his father was -rrptopus vopcxpuAorxcov. soon afterwards 
(1.0. v. 1, 63). 

I his is the only certain example of there being two ( 3 ooctyoi pixtyiSSo- 
PEVCov in the same year; in No. 35 Charixenos is kccoev to three pov/ayoi, but 
this seems quite an exceptional formula, in No. 112 below, a pcopovEiK 7)5 is 
ov/v€ 9 qpo$ to two poucryol. 

J.H.S.—SUPPLEMENT V 
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47. Fragment of stele of rosso anlico, complete on right only, though no 
line seems to be lost from above. TT. \18; br. '21; tli. *04. 
Letters *02. 

B.S.A. xii. ]>. 363, 8; l.G. v. 1, 291 


-- 0 $ KOcl 

[- - cxXfjs - -|qus <&8eX- 

(<po(, (?) ovveiynpjoi ’AutittA- 

|TpOU TOU ( (?) V6IK]4lCaVT6S TO 
5 [traiSixov - -JoKXfjs uco- 
[av - - 05 6 e KeAjeav hri Aago- 
[kAeous(?) TrorrpojvoiJoOyTos 

The restorations iiulicate that each line must have contained 13-22 
letters; 1. 3 has rather less than the rest as it does not reach to the edge of 
the stone. The suggestion [c'JvhpriP,oi in I. 3 anil the insertion of to 0{ 
in 1. 4 agree with the indicated length of line. The victors are not recog¬ 
nisable and the restoration of the name of AapoxXfis as Itponymos is far 
from certain. 

48. Stele of bluish marble complete on left only, from 1. 3 onwards. 
11. *25; hr. -17. Letters 02. Truces of socket for sickle below. 

BJS.A. xii. p. 375, 38; LG. v. 1. 295. 

.e- 

ou cryv£|<pr||3os, erri] 

[Trjorrpovopl'ov Tigo {?)-] 
gfvous, ito^t povopo-] 

3 Ovrcx; Crrr£(p onlrr6i/ A. O0-| 
oXooorivov | Aau6cpov$] 

9 »XoKaicrapp[? xal et/ae-1 
Peotottou v[EiKCtaa<; to it-] 
on5i x^>y * — 


atpono; 

>lENOYZn 

rNTo^rriE 

OAOSXHMO' 
cJjiAOKAIZAFC 
BEZTATOYN 
A1AI • •** xot’ 


aaKAI 

YSFAEA 



MOM© VKr T 1 nv 


The restoration of the Kpouymos as [Ttuojyivris is probably correct, 
for names of Eponymoi with this ending arc very scarce. He is found also in 
v. 1, 169,1. 1, and restored, not quite conclusively, in v. 1, 44,1. 18. His date 
seems to have been about the middle of the second century. On this account 
1 prefer to restore AcrpApcu$ in 1. 6, as we now know from B.S.A . xxvi. p. 
164, 1, A 3-5, that A. C0cXcaar|v6? ’ApioToxp&rris, whose name Kolbe 
prefers to restore here’, flourished in the reign of Trajan. Acrp6pri$ must 
have been his son, and probably (pace Kolhc)[tlus vopo({>uAa£ in v. 1, 68,1. 25. 
EOaepECTTorros is an unusual adjective to find at Sparta coupled with 
<piX6xaioap, hut in any case preferable to Tillyard’s suggestion [tOXa]peCTTcrros. 
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49. Left-hand portion of a stele of bluish marble with pediment and 
acrotorin. H. -2b; hr. -1(5; th. -04. Letters -02. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 3(52, 6; xiii. p. 199, 6*; l.G. v. 1, 276. 

’AyaOp [tvxti]. 

'Etti Trorrpovoplov KaXAmpa-] 

TOl/S TOU Too<p[ou.1 

poctyis vncfiacrfs keAoTccv(?)] 

3 pudX» 3 ope[vos avt-] 

9ti«£v ’ApTjfyiSi ’OpSdcrl. 

The presence of the heading 'Ayaf;fj |tv/xt)J whs not realiseduntil I further 
cleaned the stone (in 1928). [KeAoictv] in 1. 4 is perhaps more likely than 
Kolbe’s [pcoav], but I have no explanation, except the possible presence of 
the sickle, socket, for the exceptional brevity of 1. 6. 

I retain my original contention as to the date of KaAAiKp&Trjs ‘Pourpou. 
We know him to have been i/opo<p6Aoc£ under Eudamidas (v. 1, 64, 1. 11), 
whose year cannot have been before 145-150, and Kolbe’s attempt to date 
him to the reign of Trajan rests only on indirect evidence. The further data 
supplied by B.S.A. xxvi. p. 106,1. B 8, and discussed on p. 180, seem conclusive. 

50. Stele of bluish marble with pediment and acroteria. IT. -51; br. -27; 

th. 4M. Letters 4118-*025. Rivets for attachment of sickle on r. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 364, 11; LG. v. 1, 292. 


ATa©!- 

eninATt’ONOi 

TOYCTOYPOY< 

60 ATOCN 1 KHC. 

MUCiXlZOMC 

emcsNAPT 


EmrwpoNo 

XUOljAYAjtO 
C 6 IAN tO (piAO 

kaps-inopay 

^ i 

B oatop-ui 

KlxiAAOue 
hJCONNSJKAA i 
KAT0HPATOPIW 
AFTeUlA/ ( 
BuDpeeA i , 


’EttI Tronrpovb 
pco KAoubiw 
EsTavw tDiAo- 
Xaptiwp Au- 
5 airrrrco 
{Doocyop lu- 
KixiS8ops- 
vcov vEiKao(p] 
KonSripaTopiv 
10 ’ApTepiSi 

Bcop94g. 


This was perhaps engraver! by the same hand ns No. 16. In I. 8 both 

alphas are clear, and the rho was never engraved. Kolbe explains fully and 

v 2 





Fir.. 14ft.— Stjilk of D amok, rates. 

’Aya&r) tuxTI' 

AauoKpanTjs Aio- 
kA£ous j3ouary6s 

Eiri TTcrrpovoiJiou 
5 Tip(eplou) KXau5iou ZTi'ia- 
vou vEiKrjaas t6 
iratSiK^v ticjav 'Ap- 
-r£m6i ’OpOsi’a avt- 
6t|ke. 

This belongs to the same year as the previous stone, and the use of the 
strict. Koivii furnishes an interesting contrast to the exaggerated Dorians of 
the other. For an inscribed herm dedicated to the victor by his ow&pr|Pot see 
l.G. v. 1, 4S)3. The victor is otherwise unknown. 
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62. Stele of bluish marble with pediment and acrotoria. H. -43 : br. -32; 

th. *05. Letters •02—026. Socket for sickle below. 

B.SJI. xv. p. 41, 96; l.G. v. 1. 294. 





rafiop) 'Io0?up OtAoxaptlvop ficuayop uikk> 

Xi56oyi£VCOv 4iri iroTpovoiico ’ApiSicc 
Bi65a v£iK&ap -r6 ttoci6ik6v xaaaripaTopiv xcd 
p&av 'AprtuiSi BcopO^a 
5 dtvicrriKE. 

For the patronomate of G. Avidius Hindus ef. LG. v. 1, 71 b, 11. 8-9 and 24, 
and B.S.A. xxvi. pp. 109 *?., 1, C 9 + 1U and 11, and pp. 193 «q. Kolbe rejects 
my suggestion that the present victor is the same ax OiAoxapeivop Aualimco 
whose victory in the year of Sejanus is commemoratc<l in No. 60, but his objec¬ 
tion that the other boy does not record his Homan citizenship is not valid, 
for wc see that. Hindus himself in the two texts cited above ( B.8.A ., l.c.) records 
it iu one and not in the other. The objection that a boy could not he fioctyds 
piKijop^vcov in two successive years is more serious, but 1 still, think it pot-sible 
that in some exceptional circumstances OiAoxapewo? vvas permitted to 
3 tyle himself accordingly and to conijiete in two successive contests; for it 
seems that Biadas held office in the year after Sejanus. (Ct B.S.A., l.c., ]*. 193, 
where the curious fact is commented on that tin; lists of the yspovaicc for 
their two years seem pract ically identical, l.c., pp. 169 *q. t 1, C 9 lt», almost 
duplicating S.M.C. 787.) 

63. Stele of bluish marble complete above and on left, with pediment 
(broken oil and refound). 11 . of inscribed portion *11; br. *1*5 
th. *05. Letters -02. Traces of socket lor sickle below. 

B.S.A. xv. p. 43, 98 ; l.G. v. 1, 322. 

A 1" AOl ’AyaQrj [tvx^]- 

wnacu/nc-y MviKT “ v -, 

ptKKlXl6ou[£VCOVj 
(Souayos xaoj o'qparo-] 

|piv v>[iKaa<x?(?) - -J 


MIKKIXIAO 

d^WOCK'Ac 
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The victor is not identifiable. 

54. I’nrt of o gable-topped stele of whitish marble, complete on L nud 
below. II. *26; hr. -12; th. *015. Letters ca. *02. 

B.S.A. xu. p. 186, 5‘J; LG. v. 1, 319. 


KA/\ IK 

BOYAR - 

KIXIZO 

;0YAia 

NE1KA/ 

APTE r 


Mva?[-] 

KcxAAikpI <5rrous( 01 

( 3 ov/ayo{p pi-] 
kixi?o( pfvtov £ttI] 

5 ’loi/Aioo[--] 

VEiKaa|p-] 

'ApTEpfiTi BopQ&y]. 


Tlie victor is not identifiable, but is possibly the Mvdooov to whom, with 
Aucipaxos, CDiAtovISas and flbAoK?,fis< are k daEV, 7.G. v. 1, 68. 1. 26 eq., 
Oil, 1. 25,. 70, 1. 3. In this case his victor)' will have to be dated quite early 
in the second century. For the Kpomiiioti there is a large choice of possible 
names of Julii. 

Nos. 53 and 54 are inserted here as in any case they can hardly l>e later 
than the middle of the second century of our era. 

55. Stele of white marble, broken above and below. 11. -25; br. -40; 
th. *04. Letters ca. -02. Remains of sockets for two sickles at the 
sides. (Found Wore 1868, and frequently published : for biblio¬ 
graphy v. J.G. v. 1, ad lac.) 

S.M.C. 221; JIB.A. xii. p. 356, rl; LG. v. 1, 301; Bourguet, op. cit., 
p. 127, vli. 


-'t_ i\auh v_ i i\n , of 

OCOINElKWOfOY 
NCIKAANTePKAC 
CHMTOf/MM OJA MkAlA'- 
fl.N 4 rTeMIAlBcor©eAAN 
€ © H KAN? TT ITT A TfO ti O M 

orrnt AYfcojciNeirrcit' 

TOY/'J 61 KAfKUN O r 

r* ^ f 


KOt] [VlElKq<pdp- 

os ol Ntncrppopou 
vEiKdavTsp kcict- 
cripaTopiv pcoav KaiA9[l-] 
5 av ’Apx^piSi BeopGea dv- 
£(hpcav erri uccTpovop- 
ou Map(Kou) Aup(t|Aiou) 
Ioxuveikou 

too Ntncapcovo^ cpi| Aoxai-J 
aap[o? Kai <ptAcnTdTpi8os]. 


Kolbe indicates that. there were originally three victors* names, but this 
must remain uncertain. In II. 4-5 1 follow him in reading kchAo[T] ccv rather 
than KaiAgjav or KcnAcp|av or KaiAr av. Less remains visible of the last 
word of 1. 8 than in the earlier copies. 

I agree with Kolbe in identifying the father of the Epouymos with a well- 
known person, Neucdpcov ZpAou, whose cursux is recorded in B.S.A. xxvi. 
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pp. 166 sq.. 3, B 9, and d. pp. 186 sqq .; as bis career extended from co. 
125-115, his son may have been Kponvmos ra. 160 170 A.l). 

56. Two adjoining fragments from a stele of white marble, broken on 
all sides. II.'20; hr. lb: lit. 01. lad I ere -02. 

D.S.A. xli. p. 374, 30; LG. v. 1, 302. 


Em 

'1QTBKMYB 

' r QPAIPf r ' K 

~IQN 

T 


t.M 

oa|y6p| |iiKK|)xi55o-| 

ptvcoy Eiri [frarpovo-] 

poo Ti^(rpioo) KAotu(Sioo) B|pac-(5a dtpyte-] 

ptoop 6ip Tcpv [XtPaariov Kal] 

5 fTtov 9]f{mv firpoydycov auTcovl 
.T.• 


Kolbe at first followed Tillyard in restoring in 1. 3 ad fin. [if-]|pecop etc.; 
hut the priests of the Kmpcror(s) at Sparta are always styled dp^iepE^s, 
which 1 restore accordingly. This enables ns to write ZcfooTCOv for Z=p>p. 
in 1. 1, giving uh 22 letters for 1. 3 and, 21 for I. 4. Kolbe makes the same 
corrections in the addenda, p. 303. The earlier lines are definitely shorter, 
perhaps owing to the socket for the sickle having been placed on the right of 
them. The Eponvmns seems rightly identified with Tif}. KAov. BpaaiSa? Ill 
in Kollte’s tlnnntu on p. 131, though he may be father of, and not identical 
with, the Brasidas who appear- in No. 68 below. His date, may well have 
been ca. 180. 

57. Stele of bluish marble with remains of pediment, complete below and 
on r., aiul broken through. IJ.-375; hr. *37 ; th. -65. Letters ’024. 
.Remains of socket, for sickle on left. 

H.S.A. xiii. p. 135, 57; LG. v. 1, 303. 


L'AyaOfi Tuxlp. 
[N]EtKpp6pop 
^TE<pavco, auvt- 
<pt|pOp Ilop(7TT|fco) 

5 [ ’ApJ\crroTfAr|p iw Mrivcxpa- 
[vr|]p, ^rri Trcrrpovopeo KA(avSico) 
['APj<?oKdvTu> vetxaap Kccaarj- 
porripiv ptSav KfAoIav 'Ap- 

TEpm BcjpCt<? dvEcpKEV. 


:hoopop 
[)ANCSYNE \ 
ld)HBOPTTOH 
iCTDTETi-lFTQHHNOhA 
)?cTTirKrPONOMQ KA , 
XmMlL^FlKWKASSH ! 
fOPlHMQANKb’vOI ANAF ( 
[inBOF©EXXMEHK£jl 
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The victor is not identifiable. Kolbe’s stemma of the family of MpvoipciVTis 
indicates that this dedication must date from about the end of the second 
century. The Eponymos, KA. 'ApdoKocv-ro*;, is not found elsewhere. 

58. Fragment of a stele of greyish marble, broken on all sides. II. -13; 

Dr. *13; th. -025. Letters *02. 

BJS.A. xiii. p. 184, 55; I.G. v. 1, 300. 


tCKPOAAC 

Enir 

M.QMA> 

XPXTH 


[-pooyop] 

fpi]KKixi55ofMi-] 

[v]cpv irrl Tr[orrpo-] 

[vijjico M(apKCj) Av[p](r)A(oo) 
[namjt<p<icT^[p-] 


I could not distinguish the traces, indicated in the original publication, 
of the O at the beginning of 1. 3 and of the I at that of 1. 4. The Eponymos 
whose name is a fairly safe restoration is not otherwise known, for he must 
be distinguished from flaaiKpoaris vewTEpos in I.G. v. 1, 40, with whom 
Kolbe would identify him; the latter, as wc now see fTom B.S.A. xxvi. 
p. 195, belongs to the first, and not to the third, quarter of the second 
century. 

59. Fragmentary stele of white marble with black veins, broken on all 
sides, hut perhaps no line lost above or below. H. *20; br. *12; 
th. *038. Letters *018. 

B.SA. xiii. p. 187, fil; LG. v. 1, 306. 


OfANXFON i 
IRUIKIXIA 
'NmiUA 

tUOSKCTU) 

'ACIKPA-F 

\CCHPA" rr 

• J \ —*» r 


[- -]eop ’Av8povl[Kco] 
[Poayjop uikixi5[5o-J 
[psvjcpv hrl 7ra[Tpo-] 
[voujen Ickotoj 1 riopiTTrit-] 
5 [co ’OJvaaiKpcirrTip [vuca-] 
[ap KfoaanpaTplpiv] 
[’ApT^]iaiTi B[copQela]. 


The victor cannot he identified, but his date falls late in the second 
century, as the Eponymos 8. Pompeius Onasikrates is known from more than 
oue inscription. Cf. Kolbe’s note on I.G. v. 1, 89, and cf. 129. 

60. Stele of bluish marble with pediment. H. *45; br. *27; th. *08. 

Letters -02. Socket for sickle on right. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 368, 21; I.G. v. 1, 307; Bourguet, op. tit., p. 126, xl. 
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KAEANAPOP 
OKMMHNIP 
KAMizTPKra; 
BCVATOPETU , 
TWPONOMO - 
roprmno.7n< 

MIKAAPHOANAFTe 

mitibqpx^aahexh 


KXeavSpop 
6 Kai Mf|Vip 
KaAAtaTpcrrco 
Pouocyop hri 
G Trarpovauco 

ropyimrco tu (ropylTnrco) 
vtxdcap paiav 'ApTt- 
pm Bopoia dvfoTi- 

KE. 


For the date of Gorgippos Bee Kollxs’s note ou v. 1, 89 and the atcmina of 
KAiavSpo? in his note on this text. The. victor at »t later data received Roman 
citizenship and served as Epouymos (No. 70 below). 

61. Lower part of u stele of white marble, broken through. Id. *25; 

hr. *30; th. -08. Letters -02. Socket for sickle on r. 

D.S.A. xiv. p. 77, 09; LG. v. 1, 308. 


FIAT 

topi. 2,o[ 

TQ<h >rt AP 
KATGl (PATOPIN 
APTEPsITIBDPZEA 
ANEZHtcE 


u 


3ouafy6p £trl | 

7Tcrrp(ou6pu)] 

ropyl[inT|o) 

too (TopyiTmoo) v[£i]¥<?ap 
5 xcrr9r,paT6piv 
’ApTtpni Bcopcia 
Avf<rnKE. 


62. Stele of white marble with pediment and acroterin. incised. Broken 
tluoupli, but complete except for the up[xjr left-hand corner. 
H.-47; br. *29; th.-03. Socket for sickle on r. (Found at Magoula 
in 1868. For bibliography see Kolbe ad luc.) 

SJI.C. 219 + 501; B.S.A. xii. p. 355, b\ LG. v. 1, 309. 


['Ayadfi tuIxti. 
thiAryrop 
<J>iA^tco 

et! TTOCTpO- 

0 vdpco Top- 

yrrrrrco to (ropytTmco) 
vux&ap K£(X)uav 
’ApTEpm Bopafa 
dv^or|K£. 

In I. 7 keAGocv in written with A for A. For the date of the victory of 
0fXtiTos( see No. 60 above. To him also is k<5cotv the victor in No. 63 
below. 
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03. Two adjoining fragments forming jmrt of a stele of red marble (por¬ 
phyry (?)) with ornate pediment and acroteria in relief; complete 
above and on r. II. *305; br. *15; tb. ’05. Letters -02. Socket 
for sickle below, on 1. (The upper portion was found in 1907, the 
lower in 1928.) 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. Nos. 2502 — 2928: S.3I. No. 1586 (upper portion). 


xr At>Qno 

^ j i OJv 5 ' 

\CCNNE1KA 

iQUCKODN 

:ninAT?o 
,NOUO)Al 
\MO)A A 


| Map. Atip] ’Aya66Tro- 
|u$ ( (t>l?Vf|T]<p too fti- 
[AiVuo(f) K jdtotv veikoc- 
[ap uiKiyi8]5op£vcov 
5 |K£AoTav(?)| £71 i TTOTpO- 
vopco Ai- 
(socket) Aico 'AA- 
[KocvSpiSa] 


The victor belongs to a family already well known, for it is apparently 
his brother M. Aup. CpjApTos who is honoured with a statue in v. 1, 505, and 
perhaps the victor himself, or more probably his son, appears in a list, of 
cxcpaipeis. v. 1 684,1.15. at n date wain after the beginning of the third century. 
OiApTOs. whose name I restore in 11. 2 and 3, is only a conjecture, but. exactly 
fills the space; and as 'AyaOouous has a brother of this name, it is highly 
probable that he was in fact kAoev to a kinsman. In this case OIAt|tos( 
may be identified with the victor in No. G2. above. 

The name of the Eponvmns is a certain restoration, and we have apparently 
another victor of lus year in No. 64. 

64. Two adjoining fragments, forming part of a stele of white marble, 
complete on 1. only. II. '33; br. *38; th. -Of. Letters^. Remains 
oi socket for sickle on r. In 1. 1 are remains of OPM not shown in 
the facsimile. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 359, 2 ; xiv. p. 99, 2*; 1.0. v. 1, 301. 


b<_. 

AOM £ 

NON 

EnirTATPOt?! 

PI Al A AAKAN 
> p AAPXIEPE 
IN IEBAZToim 
KAIXAPOP 
"'HATP' 


P°°lrJ*e ijL'kkix>s-| 

6og£- 

vcov 

end 7Tcrrpov6(yco)j 
5 Ho(*rrAlcn) AlA(tco) ’AA kov- 
5p[»6]a apyiep^- 
(op xjcpv ZefiaaTcov 
| (piAojKaiaapop 
[Kai <piAj9xrdTp|- 
10 [5op" - - 
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1 am disposed to follow Kolbe in regarding the Eponymos ns the father, 
not the son, of Flo. AiAios AapoKpcrTfbas ’AAi<av6pf6a, whose tenure of the 
same post is recorded in No. 09 below. In the former rase, this dedication 
can hardly fall later than cu. 180, in the latter perhaps late in, or after, the 
reign of Caracalla. In addition to the inscriptions relating to the family 
discussed by Kolia* < note on v. 1,051), v. li.S.A. x.wi. pp. 211 sg.,Nos. lOand 11. 

66. Four fragments of a stele of bluish marble, with pediment: three of 
these join to form the upper portion, the fourth contains part of the 
last two lines. Dimensions of former: h. -29; br. -43; th. *05. 
Letters -017, with red paint in them. Ornate wreath flanked by two 
palms in pediment, and socket for sickle on r. of text. 

B.S.A. xiv. pp. 75 i>q., 67; l.G. v. 1. 330. 




Tf M IA l 

Ni- 

ktv 

I'Elppoyevris Map(Kcu) Avp(r|>iou) 

f-] 

5-<7...i(?) 

(vtKaoasJ Kaa| oripanopiv ceve-] 

[6r|KevJ *ApT8gt5t [Bcop9da]. 

Date uncertain, as the victor is not identifiable. Thu lettering suggests a 
date not before the last quarter of the second century, and the presence of the 
colour in the letters may well mean that the stoue had not stood for many 
years before being broken up for building material. 
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66. Fragment of a stele of bluish marble, complete (at one point.) on r. 
only.5? H. -09; br. *20; th. *08. Tetters -02. Traces of socket 
for sickle below. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 184, (33; xiv. p. 112; LG. v. 1, 311. 


rPoNOWMUJXYKoyf/U, 

griMWJM£NUJTAlTTWfcN' 

[ ’EttI Tra]Tpou 6 pco ceco Avxovpyco 
[to 8 '], tTTipsXcopevw Tap Trarpov- 
[opiap] n(orrMoo) bleu(pfo) TTparoXctfcj tco Kal] 
['ApiOTOKX^ous too Aapapous-]. 


Kolbc adds to the restoration of 11. 1, 2 |t6 8'. uirtp | aurov], for which 
there is no room, aud ends 1. 2 with -rrcnpovlo]-, but the N is certainly the end 
of the line, as the edge of the. stele is here preserved. In 1. 2 the previously 
published copy erroneously read iTrtpeXovpteco for ETTmeXcoidvco. 

For the patio noma to of the deified Lycurgua see BjS.A. xiv. l.c. Wo 
must add to the evidence the inscriptions from the theatre, B.S.A. xxvL p. 168, 
1, C 5 and p. 200, 2 a. For L\ Meimnius Pratolnos who acted on his behalf, 
cf. LG. v. 1, 541, 542, 543, 544 (all statue-bases in his honour), 547, 592, and 
stemma on p. 117; aud cf. pp. 359, 300 below, where I.G. v. 1, 512 und 541 
are republished (Nos. 145, 146). 


G7. Two adjoining fragments forming part of a stele of bluish marble, 
complete at sides only. 11. -32: br. -32; th. -075. Letters -025. 
Socket for sickle below. (The right-hand portion was found in 
1906, the left-hand in 1908.) 


B.S.A. xii. p. 379, 45; xiv. p. 99, 15*; l.G. y. 1, 310. 


,iAAF 

.KIX 1 T 

.A'Enw 

TPOi^ ).MA/FNFI 

I<H(J) 0 FQTIAQN 1 AA 

NE1KAA ’’KAI 

IHPA 

PINK 


-|(6ap (or [Bpa]oi6ap?) 

[fioayop pilKKiytT- 
[opevjcpv erri rra- 

Tpovppco Map(KCo) Avp(r|Xfco) Nei- 
5 KT)(pdpCk> OiXcovi6a 
veiKctap Kaa- 
ct1pa[To-] 
piv nlchavj 
t<<?[i xeAfjav] 


The facsimile does not show 1. 9, of which there are traces on the 
squeeze. 
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Exact date uncertain, but closely contemporary with the previous inscrip¬ 
tion, as the Eponymos is a colleague of P. Memmius Pratolaos in v. 1, oil 
(= No. 145, below). 

G8. Stele of greyish marble with plain pediment. H. -71; br. -33. Letters 
•025. Socket for sickle at up|H*r left-hand comer. (Built into the 
wall of a private house in Sparta, over the entrance to the inner 
yard; copied by A. M. W. in 1906.) 

B.SJI. xiv. p. 89, 85; I.G. v. 1. 312. 

'AyaSrj tOxtj. 

ITo-tTArip Mfpu(iop) 

Z-rrapTiariKop 
Aagdpov(s) (3octyop 

5 puKKiyibopE- 
vcov 2tt1 Trorrpo- 
vopco Oew Au- 
K[o]upyco t 6 ia', 

IttiijeAwpevcj Tap 

10 TTOfTpovopiap Ti(^Eplco) K^a(u8[co) 

QpaoiSa tco QpaaiSa 
vnxdap Kaamiporrdpiv 
gcoav K6A.oiav ’ApTE- 
ptSt ’bdp&qi dve<rr|- 
15 KEV. 

The victor is apparently younger brother of P. Memmius Pratolaos who 
acted as hrip£Aiyrf|S of the fourth patronomnre of Lycurgua, in No. (56 above, 
(j.v.: it is just possible, however, that lie might be his grandson, as we know 
that Pratolaos also had a son named DumarcH (v. 1, 547). 'I’liis explanation 
would get over tin* difliculty of believing that there were two brothers so widely 
separated in age that the younger was a victor at the Orthia sanctuary at 
least seven years after his elder brother had held the responsible office of 
emuEAryTfis Trcrrpovoplcr? as well as, apparently, that <>l TTcrrpovdpos fircovugos 
(as implied by v. 1, 544). 

The ^myeNriTri^ on this occasion is ]K>rlmps not TifL K\. BpacriBas III, 
but a son. BpaoiBas IY. otherwise unknown. For the patTonomate of Lycurgus 
see above under No. (58 

<39. Stele of reddish marble with incised pediment in which are carved 
a palm-brunch, and the socket for the sickle. II. -55; br. -42; 
th. -045. Letters in II. 1-3, cu. -03, the rest. *t>2. (Found built 
into the Church of the EOayyeAiorpia before 1872 and frequently 
published.) 

S.M.C. 220; B.S.A. xii. i*. 356, c; I.G. v. 1, 305; Bourguct, op. cit., 
p. 130, xliv. 
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’AyaSg 

tvx<?. 

M(cpKop) AupcpAtop) Zfu^m-rrcp 6 k| al | 

KAtavSpop cPiAopoucco, is- 
5 peup AewrimfScov ko! TivBapi- 
6av, |3ouaydp uiKKiyiSSop^- 
vcov, trv\ TrnrrpouQpto no(irAico) AlAico 
AauoKpcrriSa tc ’AAKavSpfSa dp- 
yitpfop tu 2£|3acrrw Kai "rum 
11) [0]efa>v TTpoyovoiv 6>r& giAo- 

fKorl|aapop Kal giAonarpiBop attp- 
[vico] aycpavopoo TrA£icrrcve[(KCx>| 

[-rrapaS [6^co Kai aptorco ‘E/vAdfvcovJ 
[vsiKa]ap KaaoTipcrropiv, fpcoau, ke-J 
1") |AoTav(0 ’ApT 'ipiBi BcopCeg av- 
[^0n]K6V. 

1 follow Koilio. in restoring [pwav ke t Aoiav in 11. 14-13 (he writes 
Kf-Acav, but keAoiov is the more likely spelling lit. lliis period); Tod, as also 
Preger and Meister, restores [pebov] only, but there seems room for the name 
of the third contest also. 

The victor is unknown, but the Eponvmos is well known, of. X'o. f>4 
above, llis date is perhaps little— if at all- before 2(10 a.©. Kolbc puts 
him in the reign of Commodus; Tod, following Foucart, in that of M. Aurelius 
or Commodus. 

70. Four fragments of a sfeln of whitish mnTl lc with remains of pediment.: 
a and 6 join and belong to the upper |N>rtion; c. and d ul&o join and 
belong to the bottom, but there is a gap between them and « and b. 
II. over all -38; hr. -3:1; th. *04. lantern -015-012. Trobably 
a socket lor sickle was cut in the lower right-hand corner, now lost. 

H.SA. xii. p. 3 f>‘.> 24 (« only); xiv. p. %. 04 * (all); I.G. v. 1 , 313. 


fXQHT 

"L\K\ K 

TPOtf 

NAK 2 K. 1 KAIM 

KE 

PINJAP 1 

MJTIBQPL. 

aneihIke 


| 'A]yoc0fl Tluyil]. 

. . . paiAAp- 

[fill -TT 0 t|Tpoy 6 (pw) [MapKCO Avprj-] 
[Aico KAsilyBpcp t£> val M- 
5 | qvlm vtKaapj pcoav ke- 
LAoTav> Kao - -] 
gppafTO-] 
piv 5 ApT[£-] 

pin Bcopgiiqc] 

10 iu^OTjKE. 
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Further study of the stone shows that the rending originally given for I. 2 
is not satisfactory. Apparently three letter.*- are lost; then comes QUA A 
followed by N which must have been M, not N. FiAav[os| is therefore 
impossible, but 1 have no suggestion for the name to replace it. We must, 
1 think, conclude that the engraver has made a mistake, which defies certain 
detection. Kolbe is wrong in not showing a line as lost between 1. 5 and that 
beginning cqpa. as a result of following my erroneous transcript in 
xiv. lx.) tlie lines are now, 1 believe, correctly spaced. . 

For the Kponymos M. Aup. KAravSpos 6 Kal Mf|v ,0 S see above, No. 00, 
where In: is victor in the year of Tdpy ittttq^ (. The date can hardly l>e 
before 200, and Kolbo may well be right in putting it after 212 A.D. The 
son of KAeavSpos appears as Kponvmos in the next inscription. 

71. Stele of bluish marble, put together from five fragments, with plain 
pediment and no acroteria. II. *15 (without pediment); br. *33; 
tb. *03 above, increasing to cu. -0-18 below. Letters -02. Remains 
of socket for siclde on r. (Four fragments found in 1906, the fifth, 
fTom the lower right-hand corner, in 1908.) 

BJS.A . xii. pp. 307 Nos. 18, 23,29, 30; xiii. p. 200; xiv. p. 97, 18*; 
LG. v. 1, 311; S.M. Nos. 1533 (lower part), 1543 (upper part). 


MAFKOC 

'PHAlOC 


\T(SAC -TYVM 

roCfilK<.!ZQM6 
N N c i. 

:Ac 
,CCH 
i ATOP/N 
GTT’T'ATr 

, .ap*Ayph 

iTOPOYTO 
APoYTOYK.AJMHNJcY 

AFTCMlT'oPeeiA 
ANeeH^.c 


. ,OY 
OV6Y 
KA6AN 



MapKOS 

(AjOpnAios 

inplqrteas Tupdv[vouj 
L(3oa]y05 uncKiyi^oyie- 
5 [vtojv vti- 
| Ka]poc5 
[K|(?0(ni- 
pcrropiv 

£ttI n-aTp[ov6]pou 
10 M&p(xcu) AuppfN(>u Eu- 
•mSpou to[u] KAsav- 
Spou to 0 Kot Mrpdou 
'AprEgiTi 'OpOtia 
dv£0rp<?. 


The viclor is unknown. It is interesting to see that in this, the latest 
inscription of the series, a return is made to the use of the Koivr|. 


§ ITT. Fragment* of lascription* relating to the FTAIAIKOI ArCON. 

The urraugemeixt of the fragments which follow (Nos. 72 1.35) is based on 
their contents, thus: 

Nos. 72-83 : Names of Victors. 

Nos. 81 101 : Names of Eponi/moi, lucking the 1 atom' A antes. 
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Nos. 105 118 : Names of Contests and Dedications. 

Nos. 110-128 : Fragments headed ’AyaSrj tux 1 ! only. 

Nos. 129-135 : Small and unplaced fragments. 

72. Large fragment of n gable topped stole of reddish, marble, broken on r. 
and below. II. '25; br. *22; th. *03. Letters -Old—*018. Socket 
for sickle on r. (Found before 1879.) 

SM.C. 410; B.S.A. xii. p. 350, «; l.G. v. 1, 323. 


MAPKOrOYAAL 

PloroYATTlANOX 

Acj>©ONKTOIIQ 

'\TOYrBOYAr 


Mapxos OuaXt- 
pios OuAmavos 
’A<p9ovriT05 2eo- 
ajKQdcTous Povay- 
5 fex; piKt5|5o|i4y[cov] 


I prefer to follow Tod’s reading, S.M.C. 410, as against lvolbc’s Bovcrylps | 
piKixib]8opR)| cov], as there seems no room to complete the os of Povcryos 
in 1. 4. The victor must be related to M. "Ulpius Aphthonetos (of. No. 43 
above), and subsequently having been adopted by someone with the nomen 
Valerius, changed Ulpins to Ulpianus (Kolbe). 

73. Fragment of a stele of bluish marble, broken on all sides. II. -18; 

br. -09; th. -02. Letters -015. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 198, 65; l.G. v. 1.325 ; S.M. No. 1615. 

[2]£kOTO[s riopTTfpOS] 

[M]nvof[dvr,s < (1) pocry-] 

[6]p piK[txi55op^-J 
[vjcov trr[i-] 

Perhaps the father of S. Pompoms Aristoteles, the Pouayos in No. 57; 
I insert ( to indicate the father’s name, for which there seems space, though 
it is a mere conjecture. 

74. Fragment of a small plain stele of greyish marble with incised pediment, 

complete above and on 1. H. *15; hr. *075; th. '015. Letters 

•012--015. Line 1 is engraved in the pediment. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 378, 43; l.G. v. 1, 324. 



ZEKTT 
MAI ME 
BOArr 
MON 


'Ay<6fj tvxij], 
2 £k(<ttos) n[opTrf|ios Aa-| 
paivslros ©co£4vou(?)] 

Poccybfs M'K‘X'3 0 ^-] 

5 vcov -- 
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75. Fragment from the upper right-hand comer of a stele of greyish marble 
with a palmetto-in relief at the angle. H. *20; br.-19; th. ca. -03. 
Letters -017. 

B.B.A. xii. p. 374, 37; l.G. v. 1, 331. 



A- BOAfOP 


I’Ayafirj] tuxH- 

-’ApytaSap 

-8a [3oay6p 

[uiKix>56optvoov| 


There are traces of A (or A?) before the A at the beginning of I. 3, though 
they are not shown on the facsimile. The victor is not recognisable. 

76. Similar fragment, with, plain pediment, complete above and on r. 

H. *20; br. *30; th. *04. Letters -015. 

B£.A. xv. p. 43, 99; l.G. v. 1, 332. 


ArAGH 

" r YXH 

* v MPBPAc| 


’Ayocdfi 

[Ti. KA]a08ip Bpaai- 
[Sorp-] 


77. Fragment of bluish marble, broken on all sides. H. *075; br. *115; 

th. -05. Letters *02. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 373, 33; LG. v. 1. 333. 


IAYPHAI 

O 


-i A0p/|Ai- 

| os Xapu]oovy(6sl 
-T (or e or a) — . 


The first letter in 1. 1 is certainly iota on the stone, and not M ns Kolbe 
concludes. I do not. share his hesitation over [Xapiiioovy[6s| as it is a 
known Spartan name, (I.O. v. 1, 144) and no alternative name readily 
occurs to one. In 1. 8 nothing is certain except a horizontal stroke under 
the O in the previous line; the I" shown lollowing it is imaginary. 

78. Fragment from the upper portion of a stele of greyish marble, without 
pediment; complete above and on I., with socket for sickle on r. 
H. *25; br.-21; th. ca. -0G. Letters ca. *023. 

B.B.A. xiv. p. 91, 91; l.G. v. 1, 327. 

J.U.S.—SUPPLEMENT * 
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AhETimTl 

^oArr.mo'i 


’AAE^iKpcrrrit?] 

floAu^tvou 


79. Fragment of gable-topped stele of rosso antico with, ornate moulding 
of bead-and-reeland ovolobencatli the pediment, complete aboveand 
on L Traces of socket for sickle on r. II. (over all) -12; br. -19. 
Letters *017. 

B.S. A. xiv. p. 77, G.H; J G. v. I, 328. 


^’A'TTTTOr ^ITrroS- 

Faint traces of a letter after the sigma, but not enough to recognise it by. 

80. Small fragment front a stele of white marble, broken on all sides, with 

remains of socket for sickle on 1., attuned with iron rust. H. -09; 
br. -09; th. -05. Letters co. -024. 

Unpublished: B.S. lnv. No. 2498; S.A1. No. 1637. 

/V p i ***° - - -3 

KA 1 ' .oi 

> t 

Apparentlv a dedication by two brothers, as in Nos. 47, 55 and 105( ?). 

81. Small fragment from the upper left baud comer of a gable-topped stele 

of greyish marble. II. "09; br. *09; th. *062. Letters ca. ‘01. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 91, 92; I.G. v. 1,351; S.M. No. 1610. 


/~£j r - ^tlTtfointos - -]. 

82. Small fragment, complete above only, from the top of a gable-topped 
stele of greyish marble. II. *14; br. *09; tb. *03. Letter *022. 
Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2186; S.3I. No. 1605. 




Probably five letters are lost before the omega 
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83. Two adjoining fragments from t lie left-hand side of a large stele of 
white marble, with socket for sickle on left, and incised frame-line. 
H. -14; br. (max.) *132; th. *035. Letters -02. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. —; S.M. No. 1054. 



M.[Aup.(?) - -] 


84. Fragment from right-hand side of a stele of rosso antico, without 
pediment; a wreath is carved in relief above the middle of 1. 1. 
Broken on 1. and below. II. * 1G; br.*105; th. *04. Letters '01 -*01 1 . 

B.S.A. xii. p. 370, 20; l.G. v. 1, 334. 


<MwAtPi°7 

*AC€NMiKI 

cvnonA 

fv)2vP^ N1 

KCA€lAITo 

ot^SYSA 

• • • “I— 


- S Aaucrrpiou 

-jjaatv uiki- 

(Xijdysvols Otto Tla- 
[— —J<5cv8pco vi- 
5 [KOtaa?] KeXciai t6 

fiTO(i5ixbv(0 t jo tco EVpaA- 
[kei Kai tco] K^ulyayffTai] 


Exact restoration seems impossible, but the position of the wreath shows 
that nearly half the width of the stele is preserved. Kolbe’s restoration, which 
is in any case misleading, as he was unaware that the stone was complete on the 
right, postulates too long a line, and it seems certain that wemust. read in II. 2, 3 
pwt | [x , 3 6 P ev °l5 Ha |- - and not piKi[xi 30 |i£vo>v poccyojs Cmo ira\ 

Irpovouov], etc. 30 

I cannot account for the [t]o before t£> EupaXj kei], though we know this 
contest from Nos. 16 and 18 above, and here, as there,it is coupled with the 
KvvoykTcrs. The date need not be lato, ns tlm lettering, though irregular, 
is not unlike that of No. 12. 

85. Fragment from left-hand side ol 3tcle of bluish marble. II. -22; 

br? -10; th. -03. Letters -02. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 869,22; l.G. v. 1,320. 


J " As lms been shown above (p. -*00) a poocryoj 


cannot tjo Kia< v to another boy. 

z2 
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. ap ’AX[- - pouayop gi-] 

K»xi§{8op£vcov ^ttIJ 
TrctTpfovopco TTo. Mtpu. (?) Tev-J 
vaicp [veiKaap xacrcrripa-] 

5 Top[tv Kai pcoav ’Aptem-] 
ti Bwfpaeqc <5cve0riK£v]. 

The number of letters in 1. 2 can only be fifteen, but 1. 4 seems to require 
seventeen at least. Thus the restoration of the name of TtwaTos as Eponymos 
fits very well; the only bearer of this name, T76. M^ppios Tewaios, appears 
as Lphor in v. 1, 71a, 1. 15. but is not known to have been an Eponymos. The 
man here concerned may belong to a later generation. The last symbol in 1. 1 
lias an oblique stroke, so any restoration such as -|p |apdr[co| or -[p]apcr([o] 
is ruled out. Moreover, the first letter of this line must have been a narrow one, 
•tola, or possibly rho. 

86. Small fragment of greyish marble, broken ou all sides. II. ca. -07; 
hr. co. -04. Letters ca. -01. (Now lost (?).) 

Unpublished : B.S.Inv. 2567 (‘ Artemis Orthia. May 20th. 1907. In old 
avlaki at entrance of it into arena.’—A. J. B. Wace.); S3!. No. 1610. 

\lf - — qua- 

1P0AP - - cpp0£(?)ap — 

A AKA 1 — Aaxal — 

H ND.p — evcoy- 

ONl# 5 — qv — - 


.aPA, 

KIXI/ 

nxTP 

naic 

TOP 

TIBf 


This seems beyond hope of restoration. If 1. 2 should by chance be the 
remains of [B]cfjp9$’ ’ApjrtmSt] tho dedication comes unusually early in the 
formula. Lines 4-5 may perhaps be restored [niKiyi66on]tvooy [vixdap [ to 
T raiSix]6y t but this is far from certain. 

87. Lower left-hand corner of a stele of bluish marble. II. -17; br. *110; 

th. -04. Letters -016. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 89, 84; l.G. v. 1,341. 


roTTAMim 
KEAOIA A! 
APTEMIT' 
OEA 


[- - -] 

[tK*> < vfiK^fap irpa-J 
ToiraijnTo(t5a>v] 
KeAoiqt dy[ E6r)K£v] 

*ApT^puTi [Bcop-J 
5 Qdqc. 


88. Fragment from the bottom of a stele of greyish marble, complete below 
only. H. -22; br. -17; th. ca. *05. Letters -03. 

H.S.A. xiv. p. 88, 83; l.G. v. 1, 340. 
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[^oocy]<?s [TrpotTO-] 

|TTap}rra(8|cov] 

[viK]<5tcra5 to 
fTra]t8ix6v 
5 ptoav. 

This i in 1. 'I and |ji in I. 5, not shown in the facsimile, are visible on the 
squeeze. 

It looks us if the formula of dedication hail been left out altogether. 

89. Similar fragment. II. *11; hr. *17; th. *095. letters -Olfi. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 87. 81; 1.6. v. 1,337. 

. x Ox [- - (?) £tt! Tra}TP9y[opou -] 

-MW 6 Ey- 

ATinTTl A./ 1- - ^ TrL ] ’AynrrrlSa [vitoriaas] 

TOrrAIAl> - t 6 Trai8i)([6v-J 

OP0EIA 5 |dve0r|K£v(?)] ’Qp9sia. 

Restoration not clear. Kolbe’s conjecture in 1. 2 Oev - - is not supported 
by the stone, on which O is clear. If the letters eu after it belong not. to a proper 
name but to some case of eOj PAAktj^]. as in No. 84, there may have been a 
somewhat similar phrase here, in spite of the absence of the tco. 

The lettering is not unlike that of Nos. 11 and 17, and may justify our 
dating this to the first century of our era—or to the preceding one. 

90. ixirge fragment from the left-hand side of a gable-topped stele, with 

acroterion. of greyish marble; broken into four pieces. Socket for 
sickle below. If. *43; hr. *18; th. -025. Letters -037. 

H.S.A. xii. p. 375,39; 1.6. v. 1,321. 


’EttI [iTOCTpovipou . .] 

8ap[ou(?)-] 

8as (- 8a) O (or 0) \- - viKrjaasl 
to tt(?1i5ix6v Kaaaf|-] 

5 pa (sickle-socket) jTopiv - -] 


L. 4 shows us that there may have been about 13 letters per line, and makes 
it probable that wc should restore Trcrrpovopou in 1. I and regard the 5ap- in 
1. 2 as the second, not the first, syllable of the name of the Kponymos. Kolbe’s 
[vewaaccs] in 1. 3 13 excluded, as the remains of o or 9 after the patronymic 



A Ac i 

Ton/ 

PA 


.0^. 

.IAIa 
-CAZTO 
ZUX ON 
0 AN 
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sign ( are quite clear. Could it be simply the article, in spite of thus giving 
us a shorter line than we expect ? To restore O (or 0)[— k6ctev] makes 
it excessively long. 

01. Upper part of stele of rosso antico with plain moulding above and 
socket for sickle below. Surface much weathered. H. *17; br. *21; 
th. ’036. Letters -015. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 87, 80; I.O. v. 1, 338. 

\rl 51 - K]^fjs Tipcov[os] 

lAYr ! HE AHA [vno'icias (?) g|cp<? Kai KeXqqc 

(socket for sickie) 



No doubt the dedication and presumably the date were shown below the 
socket. The lettering is not bad, and resembles that of No. 16. The use of the 
dative case for the contests confirms this impression of an early date. The first 
letter preserved was in all probability X, certainly not i or t; and the da iu 
KCAqa is quite certain. 

92. Three fragments of a stele of rosso aniico, of which the two largest 
(a, b) join and form the lower portion, which is complete below and 
on both sides; the third (c) is from higher up on the right-hand side. 
The curve of the socket for the sickle indicates its approximate 
position. The two fragments together measure: h. -14; hr. *26; 
th. *032; the smaller is *08 X -10. Letters of very uneven sizes, 
•01-024. 

(a) only : B.S.A. xiv. p. 91, 89; I.G. v. 1, 351; S.M. Nos. 1583 + 1597. 


. h- 

i^OHP&raf/iDN 

APrcMiTiofoiAV 


-v5 

-VS 

-io 

- --f. 

5 - - [vn<f|aas] t6 
[Tr]a[i5ix6]v 
Kafiqporroptov (sic) 
'ApTipm ’OpGitjc. 


93. Small fragment of whitish marble, broken on all sides. H. -12; br. -09; 
tb. -03. Letters '02. 

Unpublished : B.8. Inv. No. 2514; S.M. No. 1600. 


T1CA. - * ttictcci - - 

IKCD 

MKB, --W-- 
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Quite hopeless, unless 1. 1 should be read as [e]iTi Iorr[upov] vel sim. 
I have even less light to shed on 1. 3. 

94. Two small fragments which join, from the lower part of a stele of 

greyish marble, with n broad vertical groove dividing the inscribed 
surface. II. -066; br. -17; th. *025. Letters ca. 009-015, with 
traces of red paint. 

(a) B.S./1. xiv. p. 92, 93; I.G. v. 1, 929. 

(b) Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2190; S.M. No. 1598 (both together). 

NE | I I HP/- M I [••••• • "“H 

veiKop aripa| TOpivJ. 

Perhaps from a stele clumsily imitating the arrangement of No. 2 above. 

95. Small fragment of bluish stone (not marble?) broken on all sides, with 

socket for sickle below. II. -11; br. *08; th. -035. Letters *02. 
(Found in triul pi! south of the Acropolis, 1907.) 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2559; S. M. No. 1090. 


aoia 



[vudtaocls t 6 [iron-] 
[6ixov ke]AoTo[v - -J 


For other stelni and fragments belonging to this series, which have been 
found elsewhere than at the Orthia site, see above, p. 285. 

96. Small fragment of bluish marble complete on left, only, with traces of 
socket for sickle above, and an. incised frame-line on 1. H. '15; 
br. *13. Letters •Oll-'OIS, with incised guide-lines. 

Unpublished : B.S. Tnv. No. 2505; S.M. No. 1551. 


Ton/ 

XO’ 


to TrqifiSi-] 
X°y ftacoov<?)] 


Perhaps the dedication was engraved above the socket, and the contests 
(only ?) recorded below it, as in No. 2. 

97. Small fragment of thin slab of white marble with incised guide-lines. 
H. *07; br. *045; th. co. *018. Letters’021. 
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Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2410. 

\or [- - KtJ^oi[av- (?)] 

08. Fragment of grcvish marble stele, broken through; complete below, 
uud traces of socket for sickle above. II. -17; br. -24: th. *06. 
Letters cn. •0‘25. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 88, 82.; 1.0. v. 1, SI8. 


(t'oeat) 

The curious omission of the name of tho content, except for the initial let ter, 
has already been noted, in the original publication. 

90. Small fragment of greyish marble, broken on all sides. II. -092; 

br. *07; th. *023. Letters *014. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2324 ; S.M. No. 1509. 


OML/i 

unwAiro ft 
TeHWANeeHkf 


ftrri TTcrrpov/]6pou Acrp — 
[viKaoasJ to TiajSiKoy k — 
[’OpOeia ’A]pT^pi8i &ve9t;ke. 


. .x K 

j em i. 
<AICD 
'AA 7 ' 


Ipoayop p liKtjhxH 
[jou^vco v £"ri Tra- 
|Tpov6pu> KAajyBloj . . 

[-vst]K 0 tap [t6] 

liraiBiKou-] 


The exact position is uncertain, but the lines must have contained 1*2—16 
letters. The missing women of the Eponvnios must have been about nine 
letters long. 

100. Small fragment of bluish marble, complete on left only. II. *11; 
br, *09; th. 05. Letters ca. -02. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 249(5; S.M. No. 1035. 


yo .- 

OTiaf-ovv-] 

£<pTi|fkip(?)-1 

&£ K- 

5 trrl X - - —. 

Restoration hopeless, though possibly in 1. 2 we have the remains of the 
name [Acrycv/jcrriaivc^], as in v. 1, 144; and in I. 4 conceivably Afi<(pov], 
as in v. 1. 85. and not 8e kIeAoIov vd sim.]. 


• w • 

CTIA 

g 4 >h 

ack 

s^n | * 
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101. Small fragment of greyish marble, complete on left only, with incised 
frame-line. II. *012; br. -095. Letters -018. 

BJS.A. xii. p. 379, 40; l.G. v. 1, 339. 


N 

ToYSc 

PICT 6 T 1 


y [- M - -] 

tou Ge[o^£vou (?) — d-] 
picrro7r[oA»TEUToO - -] 
’OpGsioc d[v£0Tpce]. 


The restoration of the name in 1. 2 is merely conjectural, as the son of no 
Spartan with a name so formed is known, to have had the distinction of 
dpio-rorroAmla. 

102. Fragment from the upper left-hand corner of a small stele of greyish 
marble, with incised pediment. H. -096; br. -065; Letters -014 
(1. 1): 009 (11. 2, 3). L. 1 is outside the pediment, the remainder 
within it. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 365), 20; l.G. v. 1, 305. 


’Aya0|fj tOxu-I 
[ 1 or 2 lines lost] 

a - - - - (?) [Ini ’A9O0-I 
WITco v[»xd«p-] 





£ 
u TTQr 


The original width of the stone, may have been 11 a much as -2G, and the 
spacing of the lines suggests that one, or even two, shorter lines may be lost 
from the apex of the pediment. The hist letter surviving after -vr|TOO seems to 
have been N (or M ?), not I. For ’A996 vtitos cf. No. 43. 

103. Small fragment of greyish marble, with inched frame-line, complete 
on r. 11. *09; br. *11; th. -02. Letters -015. 

B.S.A. xv. p. 42, 97; l.G. v. 1, 335. 

[-v]§ikov 

|dpxitp^cos twv Ze{3|3. cpiAoK jgdoocpos 
[k<xi 9iXcTTaTpi5os dpi<rr]oTToXiT£UT[ou] 


A possible restoration, suggested in my original publication, for 1. 1 would 
be [stt'i T»p. KA. Bpacn6a tou 'ApgovjefKou, hr we know him as high-priest 
of the Emperors (No. 5G above) and again as Eponvmos (B.S.A. xxvii. p. 225, 
1, F 1). TTe is not. however, hitherto known as having received the title 
dpuTTOTToAiTturps (cf. B.S.A. xxvii. p. 243). 


.iKor 

aICAPOC 

OTTOAflCr? 
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104. Small fragment of white marble, broken on all aides, with remains of 

socket for sickle on 1. H. -0G(5; br. *055; th. *025. Letters -02. 
No traces of letters above I. 1. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2309; S.M. No. 1623. 

E * *Eit[ 1 Trccrpovo-] 

O pep {or pg{u-]) 

105. Small fragment of rosso antico, broken on all sides. IT. -095: br. '09; 

th. -04. Letteru •018--018. (In house of Mutallaa at Aphosou.) 

B.S.A. xii. P . 377, 11 ; l.O. v. 1, 311. 

t i/ . 

<AQ 0 Ht 

OPAEKj 
’’OFQf 

Apparently a dedication by two victors, to account for tlio -go 8e Ke[AoIav] 
in 1. 3. There is no clue to the exact division of the lines. Date uncertain, but 
probably not before Hadrian. 

10C. Fragment from the lower left-hand corner of a stele of greyish marble, 
apparently complete below and on loft. H. *20; br. •12; th. ’05. 
Letters ca. -02. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2154; S.M. No. 1550. 

£* • ’Apr^m 'Op-1 

OE l A ed<?. 

The first line may have ended either with [Trei5t]K[6v pcocrv] or with 
- - KfeAeav]. 

107. Small fragment of greyish marble, complete below. H -10; hr. -13; 
th. *02. Letters ca. *01. No lcttert are lost on the left. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 370, 27; 1.0. v. 1, 342. 

[-vikAoots - - Kao-) 

g-npgfTOptv Kat KeAoI-] 
av J Ap*r£[pm 'Opfolg av£~] 

Oexev, 

The traces in 1. 1 are best accounted for thus, and the ascertained length of 
1. 2 justifies the restoration [raAoT]|av. For the e for r\ in the verb we have no 
other example iu this series, hut it may merely be due to the engraver’s 
carelessness. 


J-i I,. 

ANAFi. 

&€ k€ (\| 


[viKaaocvTcs to | iTgftSixdv -] 

|- - - - uti' Kad9rit3g[T6piv] 

-op Se Ks(AoTorv| 

fave0T|Kav ’ApTEpuTi] ljJypQg[kji "1 
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108. Fragment from near the bottom of a stele of white marble. H. *15; 

hr. *08; th. *038. Letters -02G. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 90, 8G; l.G. v. 1, 350. 

|- KaCT]<7T|prorr6piv] 

[kcu ucoa]v ’Ap7[ltu8i] 

L’Opfei? av^Gr|]K;e. 


NAPT 

:e 


Tha style of the lettering is very like that of Nos. 8, 56 and 61, and points 
to a date probably after 150 a.d. 

109. Fragment from near the bottom of a stele of bluish marble. H. -13; 

hr. -07; th. -03. Letters -02. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 373, 34; l.G. v. 1,343. 


"0 
Jc AC 

met* 
* 0 H ’ 


- 5 - - 

[viKaaasJ 76 [iraiSi-] 
[xov] KgAoJIai; ’Ap-] 
[-reulm BctfpO€<?l 
[dv]s6rp<{EvJ. 


110. Lower half of stole with t races of socket for sickle on r. H. *22; br. *33. 
Letters co. *017. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 378,42; LG. v. 1, 345. 


EbX. 


[-VIK&-] 

ctcxs [to TroaStxov] 
pcootv J Ap[-rtpiTi ’OpGeiqt]. 


Poor lettering, but perhaps not later than first century a.d. 

111. Small fragment, broken on all sides, from near the foot of a stele of 
grey marble. H. -08; Irr. -07; th. -03. Letters *01, of very poor 
quality. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 184, 54; l.G. v. 1, 347. 


N jytb i 


- - qv- 

[t6 uaiSixbjv poog[v c 5 cv£-j 
[6t|K£u ’ApT^ptTi l/OpSek? (<?)!• 


In spite of the vacant space in the last line it is probable that ’Op9e(a, vel 
aim. was inserted. 
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112. Kragment of a thin stele of grey marble, with socket for sickle on r. 

II. *25; hr. *2G; til. *03. Letters *03. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 184, 51; I.G. v. 1, 846. 


, L 
^AFT 
oJHIA 


- - 79 

-. y ’ApT- 

|EtiiTi ’Op]£eiqc. 


Nothing can be restored with certainty except the last two words. Kolbc’s 
1 $ |Trca5ix6v| |Ka€8ppcrr6p]iv, etc., is quite likely, but I am not sure if the 
first letter of 1.2 was in fact iota. The lettering is very like that of Nos. 40 and 78. 

113. Lower left-hand corner of stele of white marble with pilaster and base 
on 1., and leaf below. H. -lti; hr. -25. Letters •009. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 3G3, 9, I.G. v. 1, 349. 


-.'S'* * 


«-u.AAN E£Hi 




-y ’Ap[iimTi] 

Bcppgia <Sv^ctt|k[ev]. 


114. Fragment of bluish marble, complete below, but broken through; 
remains of socket for sickle on 1. H. Tl; hr.-185; th. • 015 . Letters 


•013. 


B.S.A. xiv. p. 90, 87; I.G. v. 1, 353. 


rejarrit 
r €0H 


t-.’Ap-] 

TtpiTi B| copGfg civ-] 
£0q[K€v]. 


Uncertain traces of letters in 1. 1 perhaps from [Ka]<y[oT|p]orT[6p»v]. 
Probably not earlier than a.d. 150. 

115. Fragment from near the bottom of a stele of grey marble, complete 
below; socket for sickle on r. II. *20; br. *14; th. -046. Letters 
•013--02. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 91, 90; I.G. v. 1,352. 


•v.oH^O I-dtJV&HlKE ’Afp-) 

P©ciyA ’OjpOetcjc. 

11(5. Small fragment of white marble, apparently complete on r. II. -12; 

br. *12; th. -04. Letters *02. 

Unpublished : P.S. Inv. No. 2488; S.M. No. 161fi. 
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oJP [’ApTCMiTi B]cpp- 

c3HK [Wg dv]*erp4£]. 

Perhaps from the hand of the name engraver as No. 115; at any rate about 
contemporary with it. 

117. Small fragment of white marble with veins of mica, complete below 
only. H. *06; br.-10: th.-04. Letters-015. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2643; S.M. No. 1618. 


.Av ». 

.1POHA 


f- - (?) KEA]£<jt ’AR[T£M-] 
[tTi BJccpWig*. 


L. 1 is far from certain. 

118. Fragment from the lower left-hand corner of a large stele of greyish 
marble, apparently with remains of socket for sickle on 1. H. -17; 
br. -13; th. -096. Letters ca. 027. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2557; S.M. No. 1625. 


Al\ 


b 


dv4[0T|K€]. 


119. Fragment from upper part of gable-topped stele of grey marble, 
without ornament. H. -16; br. -15; th. *04. letters -015, irregular. 

B.S. A. xiii. p. 184, 52; l.G. v. 1, 356 ( b). 


VA 9 H TY/j 

120. Similar fragment, with pediment incised. H. *11; br. *25; th. -03. 

Letters *02. (Found iu drain, at depth 190-42 in., 1909.) 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2670; S.M. No. 1545. 

’AyaOij TVXh- 

121. Similar fragment: flat-topped, with pediment and acroterion incised. 

II. -11; br.-17; th.-04. Letters *02. 

B.S.A. xiii. p. 183, 49; l.G. v. 1, 856 (a). 



Kfke ’Aya6[fj||Tu X [ 1 3.1- 

TYX 
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122. Similar fragment: gable-topped, with pediment incised. H. *16; 

br. 08; tit. -04. Letters -025. 

BJ3A. xiv. p. 91, 88; LG. v. 1, 366 (c). 



*A[ya]|efj | -rO^l-Qj. 


123. Similar fragment, broken through : gable-topped, with pediment and 
architrave incised. Inscribed on architrave. H. *10; br. -10; 
th. -05. Letters -015. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv, No. 2181 -f- 2184; S.31. No. 1639 -j- 1610. 



\©l TY' 


[•Ay]a6p TV*[r||. 


124. Similar fragment, broken through : gable-topped, with inscription in 
two lines in centre of an ornate wreath. II. *18; br. -07. Letters 
•02, well cut. No. 131 may be part of the sumo stele. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2584; S.M. No. 1621. 



125. Similar fragment, with pediment incised. IT. 09; br. *09; th. -02. 
letters *02. (Found in the garden of G. Skandalakos, in the west 
of modern Sparta. January 1909; but probably, by its appearance, 
from the same series.) 

Unpublished: B.S. Inv. No. 2663; S.M. No. 1089. 


TYXH 


[’AyctSfi] tux 1 !- 


126. Similar fragment, with pediment incised, but complete above. H. -07; 
br. *075. Letters -016. 

Unpublished: B.S. Inv. No. 2515; S.M. No. 1600. 
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I’AyaOrj] TVX?- 


127. Similar fragment, flat-topped, with incised pediment. II. -085; 
br. *06. Letters *02. 

Unpublished. Not in B.S. Inventory nor in that of SAT., but certainly 
from the series. 



’AfyaQfj] TtvXTll- 


128. Fragment from upper right-hand corner of gable-topped stele, with 
acroterion. Pediment incised and a frame round the body of the 
inscription (which is lost); cutting for sickle. H. *105; hr. -lOO; 
tli. *05. Letters *018. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2325; S.M. No. 1626. 





['Ayccef) -rvxto- 


129. Small fragment of white nmrhlo broken on all sides, t bough perhaps no 
line is lost from above 1.1. H. -085; br. -066; th. -025, back rough. 
Letters •013-010. 

Unpublishod : B.S. Inv. No. 2320. 


OJU. 

°Uh 

1"' 

130. Similar fragment. H. 08; 


- - 9Ut-- - 

- - PUT). 

- - yiKtijouevos (?)] 


br. -08. Letters, in 1. I, -026; in 1. 2 


•023. 

Unpublished: B.S. Inv. No. 2195. [Notrefouud.J 


aNA 

R “ 


- - ov5 - - 

- - ?p<? (?) - - 


Apparently the remains of names. The squeeze seems to show faint 
traces of at leust one apex of a letter from the line above tile letters av5. 
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131. Fragment from the r. edge of a stele of 'white marble, with the lower 
end of socket for sickle. If. *16; hr. *11; th. *03. Letters, in 
1 . 1 . - 02 ; in 1 . 2 , ca. - 01 . 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2303; S.M. No. 1607. 



"I 


- - T«< 

e.g. [viKooas to 7 rai 5 ixK>v 


(2 lines lost (?)) 
- 9 (or <+>) 


Probably not earlier than a.d. 130; perhaps from the same stele as No. 124. 

132. Fragment from the lower right-luind comer of a stele of rosso antico. 

II. -16; br. *12; th. *05. Letters -025. 

Unpublished : B.S. Iuv. No. 2512; S.M. No. 1601. 


■\x"oY 


-£95 

[_ - tou pojay.ou. 


I see no other way of accounting for the last four letters, and the mention 
of {kxryos suggests the possibility that the stele was erected ou Mia If of the 
victor bv the ( 3 ocry 6 s of his year. This is unparalleled, however, among the 
dedications from the 710061 x 65 dyebv. 

133. Similar fragineut, of white marble. H. -15; br. *195; th. -073. 

Letters -018. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2328; S.M. No. 1590. 


e.g. [-£tti K|ccAAi- 

fKporrous ’OpOeiqc]. 

131. Fragment from the upper riglit-liuud corner of a stele with elaborately- 
cut palmetto adorning the acroterion. H. *17; br. *12. Letter 
ca -018. 

Unpublished (No inventory numbers). 
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* P 

D 

Faint truces of the preceding letter, perhaps e. it, or t. 

135. Fragment from the left-hand edge of a stele of rusno a/ttico, apparently 
with socket for sickle on r. II. '26; br. -08 ; th. *04. Letter -03. 

Unpublished : B.S. lnv. No. 2560; S.M. No. 1656. 




P 


If this is rightly ascribed to the series, this letter has ‘ overflowed ’ from 
tho rest of the text on to the margin between the socket and the edge of the 
stone. 


Part 1. B. Inscriptions not relating to tue TTAIAIKOX ARAN. 

(Nos. 136-168.) 

Nos. 136-140. Archaic. 

136. Two adjoining fragments from the rim of a marble TrEpippavrripiov, 

probably more than a metre in diameter. L. m. *36; hr. of rim 
•015. Letters *03 -036, well cut. 

H.S.A. xiv. p. Ill, 8; I.G. v. 1, 362. 

^jViA^CfO^/o 

(- - amv5tv| olyoi 81$ Kai 791 ’A[iTeMovi (?) —J 

The additional stroke in the N must be accidental. The restorations are 
due to Kolbe and Hiller. 

137. Fragment of similar vessel, rather less in diameter, of line white 
(island (?)) marble. 

L. -27; br. of rim -034. Letters -022--026. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2650; S.M. No. 1129. 


* © F * 

J.HS—SUPPLE il E NT 


A A 


[— ocv]eGek§ - - 
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138. Small fragment of similar vessel, of similar marble to the last. L. 

•175; br. of rim *035. 

Letters oo. *0*2, retrograde. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2644; S.M. No. 1132. 

^ [- - <3cvi9t)K£ - - 

139 («. b, r). Tims* fragments, broken on all aides, which seem to belong 
to the same stele. Bluish-grey stone of uncertain origin. Dimen¬ 
sions : (o) h. *18; br.-16; (6) h. # 165; br. *18; (c) h. *20; br. *12. 
Thickness of each rn. -05, the original surface at the back probably 
not preserved on any piece, letters on. *04fi—*05; the linos are 
separated bv incised lines at different interv als : width of space 
on (a) *074; on ( b) 074 and -068; on (r) *063, *061, *068. There 
is no join, and no indication of certain combination, between any 
two pieces. 

Unpublished: (a) B.S. Inv. No. 2516; S.M. No. 1644; (6) B.S. Inv. No. 
2230; S.M. No. 1645A; (c) B.S. Inv. No. 2931: S.M. No. 1645 B. 

., DVC 
"(WE/ "V 

'rpi _ 

(Limit) 

(«)-. . lb) - - bug-(c)- 

-TT^apaFeN- - [hefirr^ - - a 

- - - V (or V) T9! (or k) - - 

(blink) 

There nrc no certain traces of letters above or below the A in (c). The 
contents are irrecoverable apart from 50? and [hsj-irrot, prwsihly, in (/>): nnd 
perhaps in line 1 or 2 (or both ?) of (a) we may restore [TETrjapc. There is a 
large choice of possibilities in (a) 1. 3, according as the first letter was v or u. 
The date is probably the second half of the sixth century, to judge by the 
lettering. 

116. Fragment of a. stele of whitish marble complete on 1. only. II. -16; 
br. *105; th. -03--04. Width of space between lilies (1) *053; 
(2) *055. Letters -03—035. The edge is rounded and the thickness 
increases towards the centre. 

Unpublished: B.S. Inv. No. 2283; S.M. No. 1646. 
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ijr 


ote - - 
8sA - — 
ip‘T ' * 


3/55 


Quite hopeless. The lettering suggests that this may he somewhat later 
than No. 130, with which it cannot in any case he combined, as the material 
is different. 


Ml. Marble bench to hold three iKtrsons, with pediment above the hack 
of each of the three seats. Most of the left-hand seat is broken 
away. Each back-poncl was inscribed. Total length at present 
1*155: h. of back -45; breadth of middle panel *335; of that on 
r. *30. Letters co. m2, larger in r. panel. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 10.3, 1; I.G. v. 1, 254. 



Kio. 141.- Marble Seat dedicate r> nv Soixiadas. First Centcry, h.c. 


(“) 

- - arrl8a 

- - S 

- \j% 


(&) 

Zoi£id8org ’Apncpdreog 
yepovreuaccg Tplg, 

Kai iTptaPv/g yruopE- 
vog Sig Kcrra to J£rjg 
5 fni KaAAixpdTEog 
Kcd Tipocrrpcrrou, 


(c) 

dy*§r)KEV 

'OpOeiai. 


Eoi^iaSas appears to be identical with the man of the same name who 
is (omul in I.G. v. 1, 133, 1. *2, as Eponymos, and possibly the father of 
ZTpdriog Zoi|ia8a in v. 1, 212. I. HI. Both inscriptions belong to the first 
century n.c., and we may date this bench accordingly. (Of. pp. 36, 20-1 sq.) 

a a 2 
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Statue-Bate* : («), ol Bgouovikoo. 

M2 (PI. CCI, a). Columnar atatuc-buso of bluish marble with mouldings 
at top and iHJttmn, and cuttings above for the feet of the statue 
and for a votive stele betwn n them. II. 110; diam. at top ’60. 
fitters, iu L 1, *04; in 11. 2-3, -03; in U. 1 10, *02. (Found built 
into the foundations of the Roman amphitheatre on the south side. 
1910.) 

Ii.S.A. xvi. p. 54,1; /.£»'. v. 1,653, a, and add. p. 304. 

ArroAip 

mapkonayphaiw 

EYAPEITONZOIAO 

XYNE®HBONMAYPHAin 

APIFTOK PATH PTD AA MAI 

NETQKAlTIBEPIQUAYAlo 

EIPANlQPJOPTQYrEINQ 

ETTli>ANQPKAPTEPHANrA 

ITOaAEZAMENQNTO 

ANAADMAiaNBOYArQN 

‘A TtoXlp 
MapKov AupiiXiv 
EOapetrrov ZcotXce, 
auveipriPov M(apKco) AOpr^Xico 
5 ’ApiarOKpdrTnp tu> Acpai- 
v£tw Kal Ti(3tpioj KAavSico 
Elpocvicovop Tin ‘Yyelvw, 

fcTTltpaVCOp KCCpTSpnCCVTCX, 

Tro5Se^aph>60v to 
It) dvaAwua tov (iovaycov. 

M. Aur. Aristokrates, to whom the (3 copov(ktis is auvepppos, is known 
from l.O. v. 1,629 and 530, and styles himself (inter a!m)av6 AiotjKoOpcov p5'. 
Ilis hovlrood can hardly be dated curlier than the end of the second century. 

143 (PI. CCI, b). Similar base, but larger and without mouldings. H. 115; 
diam. -58. letters, in I. I, •()">; iu 11. 2-8, -03; in U. 9-12. *025. 
Various cuttings on the top indicate that the base may have been 
re-used. 
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LJ.8.A. xvi. p. 55, 2; 1.0. v. 1, 653 b, and add. p. 304. 


HTIOAII 

MAPAYPKAEQNYMO 

tonkaiymnonymS 

^OMONEIKHNIYNE 

&Hboni0mohoro 

tATOiEinoHropnn 

nOTOONAIIKPATG 

amapeiaixapin 


nPOmWENHITOANAAQMA 

THlAll OAOrOlAT HZATAj n A MTa 
A PIITHt AYP AnOY THIEYAA 

MOYTHETOYBOArOYMHTP© 


‘H ttoAis 

M5p(i<ov) Aup(f)Aiov) KAtcowpov 
tov Kal 'Ypvov "Ypvou 
pcopcvs ikt) v, awe- 
5 q>T)Pov too a^ioAoyco- 

toctou le^(TOu) nop(-mrifou) Popynr- 
ttou toO 'OvaaiKpaTcjus, 
dvSpefas yapiv, 

Trpoa5c£ap£vris t6 dvdAcopa 
10 rqg a^ioAoycoTocTrs Kai iravrcc 

dplcrrris AOpfaMas) ‘Ayfou xfis E06d- 
pou toG (3ovoryoG prirpo?. 


The same man received another statue ns fJcopovtKris, from the city 
likewise, hut at its own expense, of which the base is known (Ross, Rhein. Mu*. 
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sr.ft 

1863, p. 127, IT, etc. —1.6. v. 1, G53. now lost); a* there is i o indication that 
it was erected at the sanctuary of Qrtliia, I do not republish it here. For the 
family to which belonged S. rompeius Qorgippos to whom the victor was 
ou\^q>T)Pos, see Ii.S.A. xvi. ml loc .; 1 am not convinced, of the correctness of 
the slemma as modified by Kolbe. 1.6. r. 1, add. p. 304, though it does not affect 
the date for the present inscription, which cannot be much before the year 
200 a.I>. For the evidence from this text for the meaning uf auvtoripc^, see 
above, p. 291. 

141. Similar statue-base without mouldings, inscribed near the top. 
H. 1*60; diam. -53. letters, in 1. 1, *032; the rest ca. -024. 
(Found in 1928 near the point where, in 1910, Nos. 142 and 143 
were extracted.) 

Unpublished : B.S. lav. No. 2927. 


AT 70 MC 

TON6Y re N € CjyTQN KA! £Y 
'hvyOTATON UAPAYPflM Uon 

re imaKuj n ocBoomon el KHN 
TTP0CA£JAM§N OYTOAN.A 
A u.'M AuAPAYPT e luAk’OjhJOC 
TOY-< TO YAA€Ac)5 O Y 


*A tt 6 Xis 

t6v fuyEVEtrrcrrov Kal eu- 
vpvxoTcrrov Map(Kov) Aup^Aiov) 0(Xr|TOv 
Teip<5cK63V05, PcopOV£lKT|V f 
5 TrpoaSe^auevou to ava- 

Acopa Mdtp(Kou) A'jp(f|i\.iou| TEiuaKwvos 
tou (Teujokcovos) to 0 d5fX<pou. 


The poopoviKriS is son of M. Anr. Timakon. son of Xenokle.s, known 
from l.G. v. 1, 641,1 6 f.. and 616; in the former he is one of a board which 
honours F. Memmius Pratolaos. the subject, of the two following inscriptions. 
His son may accordingly have won the ‘contest of the whips at a dare close 
to that indicated by these references. 


(&) Olher Statue-Bases (Nos. 145-149). 

115. Rectangular statue-base of bluish Laconian marble, with mouldings 
above and below. 11. 1*85; hr. *505; th. *50. Letters ‘03- - 042 
rat her irregularly aligned. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 109, 0; l.G. v. 1. 344. 
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OIXYNAPXONTEX 

MAPKpIAYPHMO I 
NIKH 6 OPOX cpiAQNM 
(j)IAOKAi:wm$IAOIWPf 
AKXNIOXAT OPAN OMOX 
MAPKOXMHALOXHYXO?© 

APHOXTOY M MAPKOXAffB 

AIOXAOYKIOIAOYKIOY 

MAPKOX AX PHAIOX d)IAO 

KWH IE AHINIKOY-MAPK© 
AYPHAIQinAN 0HPAX Qftf« 
TTOY'MAPAYT QIIKPATHI 
XQIEKPAT OYXrT ONMIOAO 

rOIXTOKinATPOKI OH ON-non 
MEM TTPAT OAAONTONKAIAP EF 
KAEAAAMAPOYIAPETOriOAEI 
TEYTHKiAIArETHNnEPlTAAYK®f 
nAEOHnPOXTSIANSKAlT HN 
TTEPIAYTOY X EY n oiah > 

Ol CTWvApxovTts MapKOS Aupf|Aios | NiKTypbpos <DiAa>vi6a | (piAoKonoap 
5 Kai <piA6TTorrpi5, ||aicovios <£yopav6pos, | MapKos AuprjAtos Eibropcs. 

'Appborou, MapKOS A 0 pr)|Aios Aoincios Aovkiovj, MapKos A 0 pr]Aios 
10 <t>iAo| KpcrrTis ’EAttivi'kou, MapKos'Aupi*)A ics TTavdripas ’OAup ttov, 
Map(KOs) Aup<r|Aios) luxTiKpanris | ScocHKpcrroJS, tov a£ioAo| ywTa- 
15 tov'T taTpovopov rT6Tr(Aicv) | Mep(iJiov) TlpaToAaov t6v Kal ’Aptarrol 
xAta Aapapous apicrroiroAEi |teut^v 8ia te *rf)v -nspi toc Avxovp yia 
e6t) Trpocrraaiav Kal *rfiv | -rrcpi curcvs eOvoiav. 
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140. Five fragments of a similar statue-base showing signs of having been 
deliberately broken up Letters *027 ; nothing lost frt >111 above 1. I. 
B.S.A. xiv. p. 100, 5; 1.0. v. 1. 542; S.M. Nos. 1650 | 1651 (partonly). 


OlENTC _,0 
TtAOM. JA 

\Einrr ilTAE 
All ^ JNTTOn. 


nPAi AQNKAIAPIXA. 

AA l " XPltTOnOAEITEm 

INTHSeEOWKOy 
>NOM1 AITOTETAPTOn 
' nPQTONTHEAYTOY 
MYNA'fANTATHN 
M0 AYKOYPT© 

JTDNWPEPP' 

OTATHSBOY 


'U 1MAV 


Oi iv Tg{i]s Q$[porriKOls ccycoaiv] 

6ttAom6(x 19 i I - - o6[- - Kal ol| 
[A]A 6 lTT 7 [ai xal oi i]iri to l[0rj tov] 
<5r£to[AoycbTaT]ov FI6 tt(Aiov) |Mtppiov) 
5 TTp<ry[6Aao]y tov <al ’ApioroKf Afo] 
Accp&[pous| ApiaTOTroAeiTanfiy, 
[tTTiUEAriT]tiv Trjs Ofiou AuKOup- 
[you Trorrplpvopla^ t 6 T^rapTOv, 

[*ai povav *ai] irpcoTOv Trj iavrrcO 
10 [-rrcrrpovopl (a ow<5cyavra rnv 
[irnpiAiav Tf|Jy 9[eo]0 Avxcvpyo'J 
[to 8' Trcrrpovoplas k oi tov aipeQdv- 
[tcx Otto te Tfj$ AapuplpTCtTn^ pou- 
[Afft Kal toO lepcoT^ToJu bi'ipgu 


I glailly adopt the following improvements as given in Kolbc’s version : 
1. 2, tul Jin. Kal oi]; 1. 3. ad Jin. I]tt1 tA ?[9r) t6v] ; I. 12, wir.. to 8', on 
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the analogy of v. 1.511,1. 14. The pap in 1.2 remains uncompleted, and l dare 
sav that, as in v. 1. 541, there was some addit ional phrase alter 6r|pov at the 
end of the inscription, though not necessarily here again an allusion ro tho 
hrcvopocorri? (— r arrestor dvitatinm Actiniae) us iu tho other text. 

For the career anti relationships of P. Memmius Pratolaos qui et Aristokles, 
Damaris f.. see the index to /.(!. v. 1. und cf. the notes on Nos. OG 
and (J8 above. 

147. Five fragments of a statue-base of limestone, three of which are 
inscribed. Owing to damage by burning as well as breakage 
little can be made of the. contents. H. of inscribed piocos, which 
are practically complete on left, -44; hr. •32; th. at least •111. 
Letters -02. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. Ill, 7; I.G. v. 1, 622. 


Ano 

AYN '”'■/// 

17/ 


’A ttc[Ais] 

Aup(r|?uov) "H<?|vX ov (?) *H-] 

<™[X.) 

K • 5. 

5 oco- 

T • -. 

M (or y). 


Restoration is quite impossible, though Kolbe tries [ Hlcufyiov pouocydv 
pi] | ki 51 8op£vo)V 1 in lines 2-4. The second letter in 1. 1 is far from certain and 
did not suggest iota to me on revising the stone. And in any rase for the city 
to dedicate n statue to a poccydq of the pixio&Sptvoi (unless a p«uoviKrft) 
seems rather improbable. 

14K. Two fragments of whitish marble, apparently from the same statue- 
base : (a) is complete above, with a clamp-hole near the left-hand 
end. though 1. 1 is damaged; (Ij) is complete ou r. only, where it 
has a drafted edge. Both are broken at the back. Dimensions: 
(a) h. -05; br. -25; ( b) h. -17; hr. -17. Letters -03. 

Unpublished : (a) B.S. Inv. No. 2578; (6) B.3. Inv. No. 2523 ; 8.M. 
No. 1013. 

\JLk-, («) l*A TriJtoj 

r-tx *^ rJ -eqcTD (?) - - 


et *. 

EYSA 

'’NON 


(TTCO 

-- - Eucra- 

|_vtoc <yi>iOTeip|cp5 (() xal 
[irptopw y£vou]syoo 
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h. *2 of (/») offers u choice of participles, c.g. [ycpovrJeocra'vral or 
[crrpcrr]£ua<i(fpevoo]. among others, so no exact restoration is {Kissible; the 
date is almost as uncurtain as the subject-matter, but the apicated letters 
of slender type are an indication flint, it is not. likely to be later than the reign 
of Trajan. 

149. Fragment, broken on all sides, from a statno-boae of greyish marble. 

H. *17; br. *13; broken at back. Letters *048. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2191; S.M. No. 1022. 


•iriz 

"YPY. 



- - pti6- 

- - EupuS - - 

- - 0r|;a - - 


The second letter in the last lino must, have Im*oii H not N : but I doubt the 
correctness of restoring [’OpjOrpa seein" that this is apparently ft statue base, 
not a dedication. 


M tscdlancOH* Frag mails mostly of the Imperial Period (No3. 100—1*58). 

10*>. Part of a marble plinth, incomplete on L and broken at back, II. *09 
(complete); br. -30; th. *08. Letters -f)22 -027. Remains of a 
eut; mortice behind show it to have been attached to another block. 
Unpublished: B.S. Inv. "No.2277 (‘Found May 22, 1900, . . . on Roman 
floor at level of square marble plinths; standing upright.’ K.C.B ); K.M. 
No. 1034. T failed to re-find this stone. 

“TTPATOMHAIA |Tt|5. KAotvSio(?Fj nporropr^igap 

STONYI3N [Ev5oKtpo(?)]v tov ulov. 

1 restore t he Roman names of the father and the name of the son in the 
light of B.S.A. xxvi. pp. 170 1, K 3, I. <1 (of. |>. 191); though they (It the 

space well, it remains a conjecture. 

151. Tart of a stele of greyish marble, complete on r. only; the horizontal 
break above, suggests I hat probably there was a pediment. II. *10; 
br. *10; th. -05, smooth at back. Letters on. *015. 

Unpublished : 13.S. Inv. No. 2025; S.M. No. 15(iS. 

-si 5 3 

-— v 

—- a 

[- - Aapolxdptos 
5-ou. 


IIAA 

N 

A 

XAPlOZ 

DY 
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In spite of the stylo of 1 .I 10 lettering nml the probable existence of a pedi- 
meut I hesitate to attribute this to the 7 Tci6ik 6^ Aycbu series, as it looks like a 
mere list of names without any of the familiar formulae. The name 
Aapoxapis occurs in more than one list dated to the first century n.c. (1.0. 
v. 1, 18. 14(5, 209), and tlm lettering hero would fit that date. 

152. Small fragment of a stele of greyish marble, complete above ouly, 

with remains of pediuieut. IT. ’115 (without pediment): hr. • 1 • •: 
th. *07. Letters -017, apparently of the third century u.c. 

BSl. xvi. p. 57, 3: l.G. v. I, 1501; S.M. No. 1017. 

"» | ZP [n)”E 90 p]oi £Tr[i - -]. 

This is perhaps after all the correct restoration (due to Kolbe), though the 
remains of the first letter certainly suggest B or P rntlier than O. 

152 hi*. Upper left-hand eorncr of a Inrge block. The inscribed surface is 
only roughly dressed. H. *11 ; hr. ‘07; th. *()9. I .otters cu. '02-5. 

b.S.A. xvi. p. 57, 4; B.S. lnv. No. 2718; S.M. No. 1613. 

0\ Ou - - 

The second letter is Y not P. 

153. Small fragment, broken all round, of grey marble. H .-125; hr. *125; 

th. -05. IiCtters 4)3. 

B.S.A. xvi. p. 57, 5; l.G. v. 1, 1512; S.M. No. 1641. 


oo?c 

M01C 

<t 


|- - - NtK(r|(p6p9- 

- — - - vfhco- 

-1- 


154. Small fragment of a statue-base (?) complete on r. only; brokeu 
through. H. -13; hr. -07; th. -04 (incomplete). Letters *03, 
uot before the Antonine era. 

Unpublished : B.S. lnv. No. 2(547; S.M. No. 1595. 


jA&t 

AAO 

N 


— 15(605 

- - 0 N 01 


v. 


155. Small fragment of a block of white marble w ith drafted edge, complete 
on this side ouly. Dimensions -12 X *06 X ‘025. letters ranging 
from -007 *035, faintly scratched, of Hellenistic date. 

Unpublished : B.S. lnv. No. 2187; S.M. No. 1020. 
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KXeWVU'pOS (!}]. 

n 

N 

A 


Apparently a mason’s name engraved on the edge of a building block, in 
an unskilled attempt to write KtovpSov. 'Phis may be actually from the super¬ 
structure of tho Hellenistic temple. 

156. Small fragment of a plate or phiaJe of white marble, ca. *20 iu diameter. 

Dimensions *095 x *065. Letters ca. -014. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2522; S.M. No. 1609. 



- - KIS £[tTo(t|OE (?)|. 


157. Part of a small altar of greyish marble, complete on r. and below. 

H. -43: br. 20; th. *10. Letters *03. 

BJS.A. xiv. p. 105, 2; I.G. v. 1, 410; S.M. No. 1224. 

[Za]yi ’Eteu- 
[folplot 'Av- 
[Tcoyjfvoi 
[crcoTjfjpi. 

For the large number of similar altars from Sparta see I.G. v. 1, 407 *qq .; 
B.S.A. xxvi. p. 239, 30. 

158. Fragment of a small grave-stele of rosso anlim with plain moulding 

above, broken on all other sides. IL *17; br. -10; th. 042. 
Letters *01 (probably ol third century H.C.). 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 105, 4; I.G. v. 1, 710; S.M. No. 1031. 


T O ST - - - - rros 

z_ M -H- -TTOX]||iCO[l]. 

159. Small stele, of greyish marble, broken into four pieces. The right- 
hand half lias a rough relief showing a bearded man standing facing, 
wearing chiton and short boots; the left-hand half is inscribed. 
(The fragment with his head has since boon lost.) H. *24; br. •'!"! ; 
th. *05. Letters ca. -025--0375. 

B.S.A. xiv. p. 100, 3; I.G. v. 1. 748; SAX. No. 1659. 
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6E0KW 

«EC1o\l 

YC 

XMPE 

cTHBItp 

cAC 


0£OKAfi 
0$okXe- 
[o]uS 
X(a)Tpe 
5 Ett] pico- 
ocx<; ks'. 


probably not earlier ami perhaps considerably later than A.D. 150. 

1 GO. Fragment of greyish marble, complete above only. H. *075; br. -12; 
tli. *10. Letters *02. 

Unpublished : H.S. Inv. No. 2191; S.M. No. 1079. 


\ M fV* v Perhaps - - opi xa[IpE - -] 


Unclassified Fragment .« (Nos. 161-1G8). 

161. Fragment of a stele, with tlie legs of a figure standing to left above the 
remains of the inscription. Greyish marble. H. <n. *20; br. ca. 
•17. Letters •Oil. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. M. 3924; S. M. No. 118G. 





V 


Probably a lot is lost on the left. 


162. Fragment of a relief of white marble, broken on all sides. II. -12; 
br. *12. Letter 014. Below the inscription arc the heads of two 
(standing !) male figures facing to the front, and a snake rears its 
head over that of the figure on the left. 

Unpublished: apparently from the Orthia sanctuary, but not traceable 
in any record. 


o 



o. 


Perhaps from a Dioseuri-relief, in view of the subject. Cf. Wace, 
Inlrod. p. 113, § 10. 
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155. Fragment o£ toft yellow limestone (?), broken on "all sides. II. *12; 

br. *11; th.-05. Letters *05. 

Unpublished: B.S. Inv. No. 2504; S.M. No. 1084. 


I Mr 

0(v|l 

Ini 1 tlio first letter must be iota, which rules out definitely the restoration 
[-Troc'.5iKo]y pco[ctv|; in any ease the material renders it unlikely to belong 
to tho ira»5iK6s dywv series. 

164. Fragment of grey marble. H. *20; hr. *21). Letters "027. 
Unpublished; B.S. Inv. No. 2400; S.M. No. 1071. (Not refound.) 


u_ 

- - w - - 

tn 

- - fit — 


- - 19 - - 

N~ 

-v • — 


Quite uncertain. 

165. Small fragment with surface damaged, broken on all sides. II. -07; 
hr. *036. Letters -018. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No.2506; S.M. No. 1077. 


/\ - - a - - 

lAp ;: ,ap :' 

Hopeless. 

166. Small fragment, from left-hand edge of rough-dressed marble slab. 

H. • 12; br. *035; over -065 thick. Letters *027. 

Unpublished : B.S. Inv. No. 2411. 

! / 

1 I 

F / 

107. Small fragment of greyish marble. Letters 03. 

Unpublished : B.S. luv. No. 2509. (Not refound ) 

m 


168. Small fragment of white marble, complete above only. 

br. -06; th.-04. Letter at least *045. 

Unpublished : B.S. Lev. No. 2182. 



H 08; 


IT. 
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. Part 2. 


Inscriptions on Minor Votive Oiukotp. 


As tLe inscriptions which fall under this heading were fully published in 
the Annual ft few years ago, with facsimiles of almost every item, it will 
suftice to deal with them in a summary manner in these pages. 

Attention mat lie drawn to one addition, namely, a piece from the rim 
of a large vase, with au archaic dedication, from which only seven letters 
remain (No. 169, 2* bis), and to the corrected reading of the inscription on the 
bronze die (No. 169, 2-1). A few of the names have been discussed by Bechtel, 
as will he noted below, namely, those on Nos. 169. 3. 7, 9, 11, 26. Otherwise 
there is little to add to »he tevts ns given in t.ho original publication, and there 
is no need to refloat the comments there made. 

In order to simplifv reference tlm order and numbering are retained from 
the previous account, and, following good precedent those numbers are treated 
as subdivisions of one unit. No. 169, which enables us to avoid confusion due 
to two parallel sets of numbers. 


A. On Carvings in Inwrtione (Chapter VI above). 

169, 1. Relief of a horse standing to left ; hind legs missing. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 853, I (= p. 334, Fig. I); xxiv. p. 89, 1: LG. v. 1, 252; 
S.E.G. ii. p. 12, G4; S.M. No. 1496. PI. LXVII, 28 and p. 191. 

'Etravfbas vai flap[9ev oi (?) p’ &v]£&(e)ke Fop9c?|lai|. 


169, 2. Upper right-hand corner o£ a. relief with horse s head to r. 

B.S.A. xii. p. 858, 2 (= p. 335, Fig. 2); xxiv. p. 90, 2; S.E.G. ii. p. 12, 65; 
S.M. No. 1191. 1M. LXVII, 32 and p. 191. 

Fofp91|fl(ai]. 

169. 3. Relief with horse walking to 1., complete. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 90, 3; SE.G. ii. p. 12, 06; Bechtel, in Festschrift fur 
J W nrknrnagrl (Gottingen, 1923), pp. 154 sq.. No. 1. PI LXVI, 23 and p. 190. 


0ioKoppi8a$ tcx Fo{p)96iai AveOekev’. 


169. I. Upper left-hand corner of relief, with horse’s head to I. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 92, 4; S.E.G. ii. p. 12, 67. T1 LXVII, 33 and p. 191. 

[- - £v£9|eke Fpo0acr(a|i|. 


169, 5. Torso of horse carved in the round; 
hindquarters. 

B.S.A. xxiv. pp. 92 sq., 5; S.E.G. ii. p. 12, 68. 


lacks head, forelegs and 
V. p. 190, No. 18. 


Tcipeas ^rrote. 

Iloudius, S.E.G., toe. rtt.. says ‘ Lit/, w. v.\ which implies an impossibly 
laic ditto loi this item in view of the dating of the rest of the carvings in this 
material. 
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169, (5. Small fragment of relief, complete below only, with one leg of a 
horse (or of a throne ?}. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 93, 6; S.E.G. ii. p. 12, 69; S.M. No. 1495. PI. LXVIII, 35 
and p. 191. 

- - otfo^lKal - - (Hondiua). 

Bovo - - xod - - - (A.M.W.). 

— fk> uo — Kai - - (I lillor). 

169, 7. Small relief, complete below and on r. <and on 1.?), with lion 
couchant to I. Retrograde inscription. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 94, 7; S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 70; Bechtel, op. cU., No. 2. PI. LXX, 
54 and p. 193. 

Tpo06o$. 

109, 8. "Relief with boar moving to 1., complete. Retrograde inscription. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 91, 8; S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 71. PI. LXX, 48 and p. 192. 

Tpou9(cs). 

109, 9. Relief with lion (?) to r., complete above (only?). Retrograde 
inscription. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 96, 9; S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 72; Bechtel, op. oil., No. 3. PI. LX1X, 
43 and p. 192. 

XtcnpiSas. 

Bechtel suggests as possible the derivation from x?<rcn (anr. inf ), meaning 
to ‘ gape. ’ 

160, 10. Fragment of relief, of doubtful subject, complete above only. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 96, 10; S.E.G. ii. p. 13. 73. Not reproduced. 

Kbtrpis. 

169, 11. Fragment of a slab, complete above onlv, with incised repre¬ 
sentation of an eagle (?) standing tor., with a wreath in its beak. 

B.S.A xxiv. p. 97, 11; S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 74; Bechtel, op. tit.. No. 4. PI. 
LXXI, 59 and p. 193. 

Perhaps rather for Skbtxis, a nomen hypocoristimm for 5!cp)(<iprft, vet sim., 
tluiii to In; read retrograde as Zixios (~ Otc^osl. ^ ‘ s unlikely to be a 
genitive, and there seems no possibility that it could be as originally suggested, 
for Zca£is. Jl 

169. 12. Fragment of a relief, perhaps representing a ship with sail set, 
upside down; complete above only. Retrograde inscription. 

B.S.A. xxiv. pp. 97 *y., 12; S.E.G. ii. p. 13,75. PI. LXXIV, 09 and p. 195. 

n(Tr)pa£lvo<;. 

** Tlie •siiuaeslwl pnnUlel for 4' — 5 on uml p. 117, note 1), must !«■ withdrawn, as 
tho Arkusilua vuse (B.S.A. xxiv. lx., note 2, it is clearly erroneous. 
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1G9. 13. Fragment of a slab complete on I. only, on which is incised a 
drawing of a woman s head to r. Retrograde inscription. 
D.S.A. xxiv. p. 98, 13: S.E.G. ii. p. 13. 76. PL LXXI, 56 and p. 193. 

[njpa^ivos. 

169, 14. Fragment of a raised flat band from the border of a relief, 
complete above and on 1. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 99. 14 S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 77. PI. LXXIV, 73 and p. 195. 

XcpTuAo[s]. 

169. 15. Small slab with relief representing a nude man. with beard. 

clasping the r. hand of a woman clad in Doric chiton; rake- 
Lilee object between them. 

B.S.A. xxiv. pp. 99 15; S.E.G. ii. p. 13. 7S. Pi. LXIV, 12 and p. 189. 

[’Av]*ri6as (or |*>s.Mbly [ Bv]ri6as ?). 

169, 16 19. Four Bin all fragments, broken on all sides, with unintelligible 
remains of inscriptions. 

B.S.A xxiv. pp. 100«j>.. 16-19: S EXE ii. p. 13. 79 («-</); S.M No. 1489 
(19 only). For 17 r. PI. LXXIV, 72 und p. 195. 

H5. 8i5u$(0 - - . 17. - - oote - - . 18. - - ia(?). 

19. — |anTi — nr |*«rlia|>s ituj£ - - (retrograde). 

- - qp — (retrograde). 

109, 20. Relief, broken below, representing the facade of a distyle 
temple (?). Inscription incised in the pediment. 

B.S.A xxiv. p. 101, 20; S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 79 («). 

169. 21. Fragment, eomplcte on r only, of relief with draped woman 
standing to left. Inscription on r. edge, retrograde. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 101, 21: S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 79 (f). 

- - u5t. 

169, 22. Small female statuette, inscribed on breast ;uid back. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 102, 22; S.E.G. ii. p. 13, 80. 

(on breast.) ’Aprft? — . 

(on back) ^rrapjEij - - . 

it n 
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15. On Bronze Ohjtrlg. 

IG9, 23. Die with six sides. L. -095; diam. *018. (HI. LXXX1X, b.) 

B.S.A. xiii. pp. 115 Atjf. and Fig. 5 d\ xxiv. p. 192. 23: LG. v. 1, 252a 
Kretschmer. (Hut!a. i. p. 353; S.M. No. 2117. F. p. 201 above. 

Tai Fpofiaiat. 

1(59, 24. Similar die, but longer and larger in diameter. L. *11; diam. 

*5. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 102. 24; xxviii. p. 103. No. 2(5, and Kip. 0 (inoro correctly); 
S.E.G. ii. p. 14, si (from incorrect version); S.M. No. 2147. V. p. 202above. 

'ENotdlcrs. 
o 9 . 

The last four letters onh appeared alter further cleaning, as did the 0*9 
on the adjoining lace, which remain unintelligible. 

C. On Lorff am! Bone Objects. 

169, 25. Relief representing a warship, on the side of v\ hich the inscription 
is incised, retrograde. V. p. 214 above, and His. CIX, CX. 

B.S.A. xiii. pp. M"( * 77 ., and HI. IV.; xxiv. p. 103, 25; Kretschmer, Glotta, 
i. p. 352; LG. v. 1 , 252 b. 

Fop(9)oc(a. 

Presumably the dative, not the nominative, ol the goddess’s name, in 
spite of the, omission ol the final iota, for which we mnv compare to in No. 1(59 
3, above. 

1G9, 2G. Fragment of a flute, with one orifice. V. p. 23G above, and 
His. CLXI, CLXII. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 193, 26; S.E.G. ii. p. 11, 82 ; Bechtel, op. cit., No. 4. 

’AxpafiotTos (or 'Axpd 8 aTO$). 

One version or other must be correct, in spite of the second letter being 
X and not y. Bechtel. cit.. suggests that the name is in either case derived 
Irom ’AxpaSiScxs, shortened by haplography to ‘Axp<ic 8 a$. 

109. 27. Fragment of a (lute, broken at both ends, with two orifices. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 104. 27; S.E.G. ii. p. 14, 83; v. p. 236 above. 

Tat Fop 6 a[(ai (?)]. 

This seems more probable than Fop9a, and the text may very weLl have 
continued after the interruption caused by the presence of the. orilicc. 
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I). On Pottery. 

With a few exceptions, which will be noted as they occur, the votive 
dedications, etc., found on vase-fragments arc inscribed in paint, at any rate 
down lo tlie fourth century. Those on pieces recognised as Hellenistic ware 
are, on the other hand, incised. A large proportion of tlto inscriptions arc so 
fragmentary that they can be, dismissed very briefly. 0 - 

169 28. On a fragmentary platter with beaded edge. 

B.S.A xvi. p. 28; xxiv. p. 104, 28; LO. v. 1, 1.788; S.E.G. ii. p. 11, 84. 

[- - dtv£0s Ike tci FopGooioci. 

109, 28 (5»>). On the rim of a large bowl, ru. -72 in. in diameter, adorned 
with torus-mouldings, in black glaze; incised. Incomplete. 

Unpublished. Cf. p. 78 and Fig. 50. 



[- - AJytGeKE i[ai FopGaalai (?)]. 


The marks between the v and the first e seem merely to be alternative 
attempts to incise firmly the third stroke of the n’t. 

109, 29. On a small fragment, from the interior of a black-glazed cup. 
BJS.A. xxiv. p. 106, 29; S.E.G. ii. p. M, 85. 


[(?)Tpo0]6o;. 


109, 30. On a black-glazed platter, with white bended rim, put together 
out of some twenty fragments; nearly complete, though part 
of 1. 2 is lost. 


B.S.A. xvi. p. 28; xxiv. p. 100, 30; LG. v. 1, 1587; S.E.G. ii. p. 14, 86. 


Fpi9i<rcx |ct(y€]GiKE| htpov. 


109, 32,37, 38, 39, 43, 11, 45, 10, 17, 50, 52, 53, 51 55. Fourteen small frag¬ 
ments nearly all from shallow cups of Laconian V and VI 
style. None contains more than four letters, and some one 
only, and that incomplete. Eight contain recognisable remains 
of the name FopGio (or FopGdot), and two of the word 
AveOeke. The remaining five arc of uncertain purport. 

B.S.A. xxiv. pp. 107 sqq. and Fig. 1. same Nos.; S.E.G. ii. pp. II *</.. 

88 , 93, 94 , 95, 99, 100. JOJ, 102, 103, 100, 108, 109, 110, 111. 


S! Some of tlio Jneoriptiona on Non. 100, 05 = 6: 37 = 8: 38-7; 3!) — !); 40 _ 10 ; 
28 60, nr.’ shown in Kijj. 86, p. 111. 48 =. II; SO — 13; 51 — 13; 53 14; 
28=1; 20=2; 30= 3: 32= 4; 34=r5; 59 = 15; 00 - 1C. 


B Ii 2 
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109, 31, 33, 34 , 36, 40, 49. Six fragments from various types of vnse, 
containing probably remains of the first syllable of FopOlcr. 

B.S.A., xxiv. pp. 107 squ , same Nos.; S.E.G. ii. pp. 14.v/., 87, 89, 90, 92, 
96, 106. 

169, 35. On a fragment of a cup of black-glazed ware. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 107, 30; S.E.G. ii. p. 14, 91. 

-dtvIfjeKE - -]. 

169, 48. On a small fragment broken on all sides; white paint. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 108, 48; S.E.G. ii. p. 15, 104. 

[- - dvtOsfce i(ai Fopteicn (?)]. 

169, 51. On a similar fragment; pink paint. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 108, 51; S.E.G. ii. p. 15, lt>7. 

- - - -]. 

169 41, 12, 5C, 57. Four small incised fragments. 

B.S.A. xxiv. pp. 108sy., 41,42.56,57; S.E.G. ii. pp. 14 sq., 97, 98, 112,113. 

41. F(?). 42- - - pi | — - 56. FoLpfalai (!)]. 57. dv[49£X£ (?)]. 

169, 58 (a, b, c). Three small fragments, one of which is the centre of a 
small black-glazed kylix, with the same inscription, incised. 
B.S.A. xxiv. p. 109, 58; S.E.G. ii. p. 15, II I. 

Tpa. (Perhaps for TpayaAos, or some similar name.) 

169, 59 . Fragment from the rim of a black-glazed bowl of Hellenistic date, 
broken through. Incised. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 109, 59; S.E.G. ii. p. 15, 115. 

- - KXTjia ’EjAevoicn (?)]. 

169, 60. Similar fragment. Incised. 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 110, 00; S.E.G. ii. p. 15, 116. 

- . co/xAr|ia - - • 

The most likely-looking restoration, [OpJauKArpa, seems ruled out, as 
the letter before the cc seems not to have been p. 

169, Cl. Black-glazed howl of Hellenistic date, with flat rim, on which 
the inscription is incised neatly (Fig. 142). 

B.S.A. xvi. p. 39, and note 1; xxiv. p. 110, 61, and Fig. 2; S.E.G. ii. 
p. 15, 117. 


[X hAoovis tou BoopGdcu. 
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Ikccsed I Ikimcatioks <<x Hkijjekistic Bowls, 


16U, 62. Half of the rim of a similar bowl, mode up of four fragments 

(Fig. H2). 

Ii.S.A. xxiv. p. Ill), 62; S.Ii.G. ii. p. 15, 116. 

[XiAw]i»ls tSi BcopOsiai. 

160, 63. Large portion of a black-glared platter, iu the interior of which 
is incised, by the same hand, the same inscription as on the 
two previous items (Fig. 142). 
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ft.S.A xxiv. p. 110, 63; S.E.G. ii. p. 15, 119. 

XiAcouis tgi B| cop&iai]. 

169, 61. Small (moment from the rim of a howl, similar to Nos. 169, 59 
and 60 (Fig. 142). 

B.S.A xxiv. p 110, 64; S.E.G. ii. p. 15,120. 

[- - tg]i BcpfpOeiai], 

This might possibly belong to No. 169, 60, but is of a slightly different 
pattern from those dedicated bv Chilonis. 

169, 65. Small fragment from the mu of a similar bowl, but with a some¬ 
what convex surface (Fig. 142). 

B.S.A. xxiv. p. 110, 65; S.E.G. ii. p. 16, 121. 

[Xi^covR [toi Boocfkicn]. 

For the suggestion that the dodicatrix, Chilonis, may have been daughter 
of one of the later kings of Sparta, Cleomcnes 11, Leotychidus, or Loonidus II, 
see Ii.S.A. xxiv. p. 112. 

For the date-x assigned to these votive inscriptions nothing need be added 
here to the. review of the evidence published by the writer in B.8.A. xxiv. 
pp. 112 * 17 ^. It is, however, desirable to c«U attention to the later date suggested 
by Droop, in connexion with the pottery from the Acropolis, for the termination 
of the period bacon,an VI. 13 This would have the effect of enabling ua to bring 
down to a later date than 300 B.C. some of tho painted inscriptions on sherds 
belonging to that period. It seems doubtful, nevertheless, whether we can 
claim an appreciably Inter date than the middle of the fourth century n.c. for 
those in which the Jiffamma is still found. 

A. M. Wooowasp. 


*’ tt.S.A. xxviii. pp. 47 mj. 
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CHAPTER XI 
MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to the classes of objects which form the subjects of the previous 
chapters, there were other finds, no one class of which is sufficiently important 
to form a chapter by itself, although several of them, notably the engraved 
stones and the gold and silver jewellery, are of considerable interest. These 
have been grouped together in the sections of this chapter, which arc therefore 
as follows :— 

1. Engraved stones (CCIV, CCVI; Figs. 144, 146). 

2. Gold and silver jewellery [CCII-CCIV). 

3. Objects in vitreous paste. (CCV-CCV1I, Figs. 143-145). 

4. Amber. 

5. Glass beads. 

6 . Various fragments of sculpture (Figs. 117, lib). 

7. Iron spits and coins. 


1 . Engraved Slones. 

Of these about twenty were found. They fall into three classes: A. 
Mycenaean of the usual Late Mainland types; B. Scarabaeoids of the Geometric 
period; C. Miscellaneous imported stones. 

A. Mycenaean. 

All these relics of an earlier period were found in the pre-sand deposits, 
and so reached the Orthia bite previous to about the year 600 b.c. They are 
of importance as showing that the Spartan engravers had access to work of 
their bronze-age predecessors. 

1. Fig. 144. e. A plain lozenge-shaped stone of mottled Ted cornelian. 

2. Fig. 144./. An elegantly shaped lentoid carnelian, drilled in the usual 
way along the thickened diameter. On one face is an intaglio of an ibex. Found 
inside the Later Temple. 

3. Fig. 146. A lozenge-shaped carnelian, drilled, and on one aide a design 
of a double axe, cut in disconnected strokes. 

4. Plain amygdaloid carnelian. 

5. CCIV, B, 2. Amygdaloid carnelian; on one side is a sketchy intaglio of 
a tree and a deer. 

6 . Plain red steatite lentoid. 

7. Plain agate lentoid. 

8 . CCIV, C, 1. Hemispherical seal-stone of hard red steatite. On the flat 
face is a labyrinth pattern divided into four quarters. 
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9. CCIV, B, 1. Steatite bead-seal. square with curved back. On the flat 
face is an intaglio of a dog; on the curved back a chequer pattern. 

10. CCIV, C, 2. Glass lentoid, with on one side au intaglio of a bull. 

B. Scarafxumd (jam. 

These were all found well down in the deposits of Geometric pottery and 
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are therefore to be dated to the eighth century. Their shape is shown by the 
drawings on Fig. I I t, a, b, c. In detail they are :— 

1. Fig. Ill, a. Dark red opaque stone (? haeinat ite) v\ it.li a deer and perhaps 
birds below and in front of him, and a curious ornament above His back. 

2. Fig. 144, b. A similar stone, showing a bird wit h outstretched wings and 
the same ornament on each side of liis head. 

3. Fig. 114, c. A green stone, showing a standing deer. 

1, 5, G. Three more such scarabaeoids, but smaller and much less well 
preserved. 
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All these stones are of rather soft material and cut in the same crude linear 
style, which is extremely different and much more elementary than the expert 
rounded manner of the much earlier Mycenaean gems; especially such a stone 
ns that with the ibex on Fig. 144,/. 


Kio. 144.— a, 6. c, Hr.uuj»Aro!t> Gkmk. d, Scarab tn Vitreotts Paste. 
e,/, Myocueax Carsllaas Ohms. (Sr»U< 2 I.) 

C. Miscellaneous. 

1. CCIV, D. Black stone, which shows signs of having lw*en worn smooth. 
Above is an animal with curiously long legs and for a head a mere stump. 
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The lower surface lias a pattern of spirals, and at one end zigzags. The deposit 
in which it was found contained Laconian 1 and 1L {lottery, and so belongs to the 
end of the seventh century. The object itself seems to lie a Hittite ini|Kirtation. 

2. CCVI, 15. Blue glass conical seal, showing two animals one above the 
other, drawn from an impression. The object, is Syrian, and hardly datable : 
it was found with Geometric sherds. 

4. CCVI, 16. Bine glass seal, pierced longitudinally. The design is 
a sphinx, and below two figures adoring on each side of an oval. It is a 
Phoenician imitation of Egyptian work, and being found with Geometric 
potterv only must lie one of the very latest of such objects or else lias worked 



down to lower than its true position, as its own date. l>r. H. R. Hall assures me, 
is not earlier than the seventh century. 

2. Gold and Silver Jewellery. 

Not a few pieces of jewellery in gold and. silver were found in the deposits 
below the sand, sonic of them objects of great beauty. In general they are 
all to be put down to the seventh century; only one piece, the fibula on CC1V, 
A, 1, which was found late in the Geometric deposit, is definitely earlier, and 
it must belong, with the similar bronze fibulae, to the eighth century. But 
apart from this for the period before the seventh eenturv we have no actual 
jewellery, but only a quantity of scraps of gold leaf, clearly detached from 
objects which have themselves perished. Gold was therefore used, as on the 
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lead seal on p. 259. for plating and gilding other objects, very likely often ill 
conjunction with ivory and amber, but it was only iu the seventh century that 
actual gold jewellery appears among the vntives, and with this came a similar 
use of silver. In connexion with this it should be noted that in the lead 
figurines all the jewellery types are found in ' Lead 0 ’ to 1 Lead 11,’ and these 
three classes of figurines belong to and fill up the seventh century. The custom 
of dedicating actual jewellery, and the use for this purpose of lend substitutes, 
though it seems a corruption, may quite well belong to the same period, and 
the date of these lead ‘ jewels ’ mav be taken as additional evidence that the 
jewellery dedications, even when the find-point is not clearly known, are likely 
to date to the seventh century. But it must not be forgotten that jewellery is 
apt to be worn for some t ime before being dedicated, and therefore the level at 
which such an object is found represents not so much the date of its being 
made, as of the dedication of an article which may have been very far from new. 
In this point real jewellery is quite unlike the cheap terracotta and lead figurines, 
which we mav safely assume were made for immediate dedication The list 
of these objects should be compared all through with the account of the lead 
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jewellery types and the references for their distribution given in Chap. IX on 
(ho lead figurines. 

The list of objects which here follows begins with the earliest piece men¬ 
tioned above; this is followed by five pieces (2-0) found with Proto-Corinthian 
sherds, generally mixed with Geometric or with Laconian 1 or with both; 
they may therefore be put down to about the turn of the eighth and seventh 
centuries. Of the next pieces, 7 23. the level is not in all cases known, but 
for the reasons above given they may with fair certainty all be put down to 
the seventh century, early rather than late. When the level is known, it was 
always with Laconian I pottery that they were found. The series is finished 
by eight pieces (Nos. 21-31), all of which were found iu connexion with Laconian 
II pottery; this places them, or at least, the year of their dedication, in the 
later years of the seventh century. The list follows :— 

1 . CCIV, A, 1. Silver bow-fibula with a double spring and tha bow 
beaten out into a hollow boat-shaped plate. It is like many “ Geometric ” 
fibulae, except that these generally have a rectangular plate by the catch. 
The association of this with Geometric pottery puts it into the eighth century, 
the period of most of the very numerous bronze fibulae. 

The next pieces (2-6) belong to about the year 700 B.C. 
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2. CC1I, 1. This is a group consisting of a pair of pins and their con¬ 
necting chain. The pins, now broken, hut originally each about -085 m. 
in length, are silver gilt, with ornately modelled heads of the type of the seventh- 
century bronze pins on LXXXVI. With them were found pieces, in nil about 
•10 m., of fine gold chain; the shape of the Links is shown in an enlarged 
drawing on the Plate between the chain and rhc. point of one of the. pins. The 
piece of the chain on the Plate is interrupted by a clasp in the form of two 
loops of gold wire strung through three tubular beads, from the centre one of 
which hangs a small socket, probably for tbe attachment of a j>cudant. As 
they were found together, the chain and pins probably formed a single unit, 
and we may take them to be a pair of pins used on the shoulders of a eliiton 
and joined, like a pair of Scotch shawl-pins, by a chain, which in use passed 
across the breast of the dress. Such pins and chains appear on several of the 
terracotta figurines, c.ij. on XXXIV, 1 8, and are very common on figurines 
from the Argive Heraion. For these pairs of pins compare the fact x bat. among 
the load figurines the. pins, are generally found in pairs. 

3. CCII, 2. A small gold double axe: in the socket there were remains 
of t he bone handle. This was one of three examples. 

4. CCII, 5. A silver pendant shaped like a bud. One also was found 
in gold and two others in silver, one with a tubular means of attachment. 
A similar hud-pendant in gold from the Menelaion is published in U.S.A., 
xv. PI. VIII, 9. See also the lead figurines, p. 257. 

5. CCIII, If. A pendant in vitreous paste and silver with a decoration 
of attached rosettes. Above it is the tube for suspension. 

f». Plain gold ring, circular in section; inner diameter •017 -019 m. 
This example dates to about the year 800 B.c. There were, also found fifteen 
plain gold wire, rings, all smaller than finger size; eight plain silver rings, one 
with a short, piece of silver attached at a tangent and one silver ring with n 
paste scarab inset, like the loud scarab rings fairly common in among the 
figurines of l^ead 1 and II. The dates of these rings ore unfortunately not known, 
but it is almost certain that they begin early and last through the seventh 
century. 

Pieces (7-23) of early or middle seventh-century dale. 

7. CCIII, 14. Fragments of a wreath of gold and silver work. On 
twisted silver wire are strung tubular gold beads, and between the beads 
pairs of leaves and berries. There were also found from similar wreaths 
about twelve silver berries and about twenty silver-gilt leaves. This was 
definitely with Laconian 1 pottery. 

8 . CCII, 6. A silver pin of the type characteristic of the seventh century: 
comparable to (lie bronze pins on LXXXVI. This pin has a plain gilt 
knob in the centre of the disc which forms the head, and both sides of the 
disc are adorned with a finely-drawn rosette. In order to show both these 
rosettes the pin is drawn twice on the Plate. Length -15 in. There were 
also found fourteen similar pins or pin heads of less ornate make, hut all of the 
same type and period. 

9. CCIII, 1. Small pendant of hud type, made of an amethyst set in gold. 
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10. CCIII, 9. <Sold tubular object, probably to attach a pendant to a 
necklace. For similar object* in lead, v. p. 257. 

11. CCIII, 2. i!old pendant made of a crescent-sha]>ed piece of thin 
plate, with a tag bent over to form a suspension-loop. 

12. ccm, 8 . Two long tubular gold beads, with knobs at the ends. 

13. CCIII, 12, 13. Four large and seven smaller gold tubular beads. 

14. CCIII, 4. Two complete, and a fragment: gilt rings with ribbing 
round the outer circumference. For a similar ring at the Menelaion v. 
B.S.A. xv. PI. VIII. 7. 

15. CCIII, 10. Silver rosette, plated with gold. 

16. CCII, 4. Silver double axe with handle, pierced at the lower end. 

17. Three small silver balls: they are hollow and made in two parts. 

IS. Silver disc, with moulded concentric rings: diuni. -55B rn. 

19. What appears to be a silver end to a sheath, much crushed. 
Another was found with a gold knob below. 

20. Two small circular silver mirrors. One has a bevelled edge: 
diam. 086 m. Examples in lead occur in Lead I and 11; e. pp. 258, 265. 

21. Fragment of gilt plate, complete above and stamped with A. 

22. CCTTI, 7. Silver pendant, formed of a siren : much corroded. 

23. Small spiral sea-shell, gilt. 

Paxes (21 31) of the latter part of the seventh century. 

24. CCIV, A, 3. Silver pinhead : length *035 m. 

25. CCIII, 6 . Silver oval-shaped loop-pendant, with suspension-tube. 
The circle is interrupted by an oval bezel in which are the remains of a piece 
of amber. 

26. CCII, 7. A similar loop-pendant, but with no remains of the bezel 
that was presumably originally held between the points. 

27 CCII, 3. Three tubular gold filagree bends. 

28. CCIV, A, 2. Ribbed silver pommel. Another smaller example was 
found. 

29. Two silver-gilt phialai. One is about -05 m. in diameter. 

30. Small silver duck in relief; hollow. 

31. CCIII, 3. Silver rectangular amulet with wire loop above. The 
representation on it is of a draped female figure on a throne with left hand 
raised, wearing crown and veil. On each side, of her stands a bird. Hera and 
her peacocks may bo suggested. 


3. Object* in Vi ten tun Paste. 

A certain number of objects made of vitreous paste were found. The 
surface glazes have for the most part disappeared, leaving only the yellowish 
whito body below. They are either importations from Phoenicia, or such 
imitations of Egyptian work ns are found in Rhodes and Nankrutis. 'I hey fall 
under three heads; scarabs, figures in the round, and vases. 

Scarahs CCV ; Fig. M3, Fig. I II. </. Between thirty and forty of these 
scarabs in vitreous paste were found. They were originally covered with blue 
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glaze, but of this almost all traces have disappeared and only a very friable 
body Inis boon left; with the result that the design can in many cases hurdly 
be deciphered. The drawings show what can lie recovered, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the other examples would have udded much to the 
repertory of designs. They were nearly always associated with Geometric 
pottery, but that they must not be put curly in the Geometric period is shown 
by the fact that, with some of them. c.g. CCV, 11, 12, sherds of Laconian I also 
were found, and this points to the beginning of (lie seventh century. But 
these were exceptions, and the scarab* were as a whole earlier than the great 
mass of ivories and plainly belong to the eighth century. External evidence 
agrees with this and would put them to the eighth and early seventh century : 
the two scarabs on Fig. 113 date to the XX\ Ith (Suite) dynasty. All are 
imitations of earlier Egyptian designs: for example, the scarab on Fig. 144. d is 
a ninth or eighth century imitation of a scarab of Thothmes III. 

Figure* in the round. Fig. 145 and CCVI, 4, 5, 13. In Fig 145 we have 
a female figure in the round. from which except for the dark hair all 
the surface colour lias perished. It seems to he a Naucraritc oi Khodian 
imitation of Egyptian work of the eighth or perhaps seventh century: Poulsen 1 
prefers to regard it as Plioeruciau : its oriental provenance in any case is dear. 
Besides this figure there, were the remains of three other hnman figures : one 
perhajis a small Horus, another a head with beard and f>olos head-dress, and a 
third a headless torso broken at the waist: height, about -01 m. Several animals 
were found : a finely-carved ram in the round (CCVI, 131, which is a seventh- 
century Xaueratite imitation of Egyptian work; the head of a bird (CCVI, 4); 
a bull’s head; a small figure of a boar; a pendant in the form of a 
hedgehog; and a piece of a straight sided box (?) with a finely drawn horse’a 
head (CCVI, 5). 

Fuses. CCVI, 14; CCVII. These, are rather Inter than the scarabs, and 
belong to the turn of the eighth and seventh centuries. Thus 1, 2 and 3 
were found with Laconian I and Proto-Corinthian pottery; 4 was with 
Laconian I and Geometric sherds; one of the fragments under 3. of the base 
of u vase, was in the black earth which formed the dais in the cella of the 
Early Temple, though this context is not. very informative. The provenance 
of the other two fragments is unknown. These objects are lihodiau or Naucrat it e 
imitations of Egyptian work, and apart from this Spartan evidence would he 
given the same date, 700 B.c. and later. In detail they are :— 

1. CCVII, 1. A pot of depressed spherical form, like an nrvhallos with¬ 
out a handle. On t he shoulder below the flat lip is a geometrical pattern; 
on the middle of the body a frieze of ducks single or in pairs back to back, and 
between t hem lotus flowers. Below the vase the lid lias been drawn, and below 
tills a pari of the opposite aide of the vase, which was much broken and 
incomplete. 

2. CCVII, 2. A fragment, of a similar vase with, on the central frieze, a 
bull and a large leaf. 
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3. CCVII, 3. Another such fragment, showing an autelope and a leaf 
motive. 

4. CCVI, 14. A lid, almost certainly from such a pot. 

5. Besides these there are fragments of at least three more pots, but with 
geometrical patterns only. 


4. Amber. 

A fair amount of amber was found, some forty or fifty studs and beads, 
for the most part, with Geometric pottery; after the appearance of Laconian 
pottery, that is by the beginning of the seventh century, it becomes rare. It 
was found in the form of small, generally disc-shaped beads, pierced along a 
diameter, or used to decorate objects of boue and ivory with inlaid discs or 
studs. Kxamplcs of this are on the large ivory spectacle fibula on CXXXII, 4, 
and it is probable that several other of these fibulae were adorned in the same 
way. A late example on which these am her discs were probubly inlaid, Is the 
ivory relief of a ship on CIX. It appears too on the comb on CXXVI, 3. A 
further use of amber is on the bows of the fibulae shown on LXXXII, where the 
bow is made up of alternate pieces of bone and amber. Of carved amber we 
found a small figure of a couch ant sheep, exactly like the numerous ivory 
figures of sheep shown on CXLVIII, the remains of an intaglio, and three 
pierced but plain bead-seals. Some of these and similar objects were perhaps 
pendants. 


5. Glass Beads. 

These were of two kinds: A, small spherical beads; B, beads of three- 
cornered form; that is, with three protuberances, ia each of which the opaque 
black glass of the body of the bead alternates with Layers of white paste. 2 
As to date, both kinds are common in the Geometric deposit, but whilst Class A 
is found as late as Laconian I, and so goes down into the seventh century, the 
beads of Class B are rare in any deposits after those entirely Geometric, and so 
hardly go later than the year 700 n.c. An unusual and pretty bead is shown 
on CCVI, 9. It is made of dull green paste, with rosettes of black and white 
with red centres. R. M. Dawkins. 


6. Sculpture. 

Apart from the rather crude reliefs in soft limestone which form a class by 
themselves (Chapter VI, Pis. LXJ1I-LXXIV), the examples of sculpture found 
at the Orthia sanctuary were very fragmentary and disappointing. The follow¬ 
ing list gives a brief description of the more important pieces. 3 


1 Sucli Ih-jmIs are figure*! in Olympia, iv. * T havo to thank Mr. Woodward and 
p. 207, X'«. 1333. For an example from Mr. Kmrvs l.loyd for "their kind assistance 
the Menelaion at Sparta, sue H.S.A . xv. in taking noUa and measurements in tbo 
PI. VIII, 24. Sparta Museum. 
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Ardtuic Period. 

1. Fragment of lion’s mnnc. If. -26 in.: w\ -25 m. PL V. Poros. 
painted in yellow, rod and blue-green. Found in front of the later temple 
(see p. 21). 

2. Fragment of lion’s mane. II. -00 m.. w .-09 m. Poros, probably once 
painted like No. 1. Found in front of the later temple. 

These fragments are so small that it is extremely difficult to form any 
satisfactory idea of tlu* style or composition of tin* subject to which they 
belonged.. Mr. Dawkins’ suggestion, 4 that they come from a group of two 
confronted lions which filled the pediment of the later (sixth century) temple, 
is extremely likely and is supported by the evidence of two pediment-shaped 
reliefs in nft limestone.*. Further, as the groups in painted poros from the 
Acropolis at Athens 0 and the Corfu pediment 7 show, this was a popular 
method of pedinumtal composition ut this date. Tire style of these Spartan 
fragments so far as can lie seen agrees well with that of the lion groups from 
the Acropolis, though not with that of the Corfu lions. There need, therefore, 
he no hesitation in assigning these fragments to the sixth century, the date 
already assigned to the later temple on stxatigraphical grounds. 

3. Right, hand, life size. W. about dim. Poms. The little linger is 
missing. The hand is clenched and holds a rounded object (-058 m. in dia¬ 
meter at the. top), perhaps the stem of n vase. Carefully finished work, with 
the nails well rendered. 

4. Part of female head, over life size. H *lf> in.; w. *13 in. Grey 
Laconian marble. Above are t races of two rows of curls, one in t he upper row 
and two in the lower. Below is a heavy ridge for an eyebrow with a smaller 
ridge for the upper eyelid, in which are two small sinkings. 

fi. Tun adjoining curved fragments with a'plaited band close to the edge. 
L. *23 m. Grey Laconian marble. In the larger piece is a roughly out. hole 
(for a tenon f). The lines of the curve suggest that these may come from a 
horse's neck, but any attribution must be. conjectural. 

0. Fragment ol large lustral bowl with < >orgoneion in high relief. II. 
-24 m.. w.-30m.: ihioknmtof rim HW in. H. of Gorgoneion *12 m. ; depth 
of relief -08 m. (Fig. 147). Greyish coarse-grained Laconian marble. From 
either side of ill* Gorgoneion project limbs, bent and more like arms than legs. 
The Gorgon wears a low polos and has short locks on either side of the face 
decorated with horizontal and vertical out tings. The hair is rendered with 
fine irregular waves ending in short separate locks on the forehead and ropy 
plaits hang down over the ears. The eyes am ulrnoiid shaped and set,obliquely. 
The ears are small and set level with the eyes. The chin is moulded flat below-. 
The mouth with the projecting tongue is not conspicuously w ide. This interest- 

* V. |>. 22 above. Sculpture ntut Sculptor* of the (frcrkJt, Fig. 

* 1*. 22. Fig. It. 277; Hiiwhor, .rUA. tfi tl , 11122, pp. Wt wjry. : 

* Die kilo. CuUiliMjiir of fiu ArrttfoU* llctx-nicy, I'orasxLulplitr, |>p. 77,87, 91, II 11 
Slutruru, I. p. 07, Nu. 3. pp. 73. 70; Win- ! KicliUtr, op. cit., Fig. 374. 

gand, Poror I rcAitebttlt, pp. 211 rqqr. Rich tor, 

co3 
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ing piece of decorative sculpture can be unheatitntingly classed us u Spartan 
work i>f flic sixth century. It is very similar in treatment to the head of the 
male figure on the (’hrysajiha * stele and other work of the same type, but is 
not very similar to the Gorgoneion akroterion in the Sparta Museum. 9 

Fragments of three inscrilied bowls of archaic date an- published under 
inscriptions. Nos. 130-138, pp. 353 *q.. and there are pieces of three others. 
One very thick fragment hua remains of a palmetto, another much smaller a 
guilloche hand below the rim, and the third has merely a raised band parallel 
with the rim. 

7. Female head. II. -128 m.; w. '103 m. (Fig. 148). (Irevish l-uconiun 
marble. The exact provenance of this interesting piece is not known, hut it 
most probably was built into the Homan masonry. The eyes are wide open 
and slope slightly omarils. The eyelids art* rendered as rather thick roll' 
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Thev touch, but do not overlap at the outside angle, and continue in one 
straight line at the inner corner. The eyebrows cnrv« sharply upwards, luit 
curve again down towards the ears, giving the eyes a smiling expression. The 
lips are full and rather long and the mouth is straight. The ears are not pre¬ 
served. No traces are left of the hair except at one place above the right 
eye, where one knob nl lunr with part of another suggests that border of 
tight locks ran round above the forehead as on the male figure in the Chrysnphn 
stele. 10 The high triangular forehead ulso suggests that the hair was dressed 
to slope down towards the cars from a {mint above the cent re of the forehead. 

The top of the head wus levelled horizontally on purpose by the sculptor, 
rtome way from the front, there U ft vertical sinking, -»>K m. deep, also intentional 
making in plan three sides of a rectangle. The cutting is uow 444 m. long and 
•021 in wide, but was probably originally square, the fourth side (Ilie hack) 

• Huliter, op. cit., Fiji. 4 -liS; cf. ,S..lxi. pp. lull *27., Figs. l-.t. 
p. 101, H. l‘'iu. 4; LhiiuIuIx. I'riihjfritKhi «c/i« * ti.Al.V. So. 

Tiil'ih'iutrtehulen. pp. 80 s 77 ., p. 01; B.S.A . '* Richter, vp. cit., 1 ip. 4i!8. 



being destroyed. In its Iron! side is a circular hole, *023 in. deep, and in each 
side are traces of a similar hole, nil throe lieing cut so that attachments inserted 
in them would meet in one common point about -10 m. above the head. 
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Flu. 1 IS.—Makbue Head, kkotuiu.t oh Orthia. (Scale, about ft ; 7.) 

These holes and the horizontal rutting taken ingot,her seetu to Lave been made 
for the purpose of attaching a polos to the head. 

The head is carved in a hard manner with no attempt at surface modelling, 
and tlio lips, eyebrows, and eyelids stand out from the general surface, 'lho 
whole is distinctly sculptural. This treatment, taken in conjunction with the 
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strong probability that the head was once surmounted by a polos, gives it a 
great, resemblance to the head of Hera at Olympia. 11 Both have u smiling 
expression and a triangular forehead with a fringe of hair and are worked along 
a frontal and two aide planes. The shape of t he eyes and of the mouth is similar 
in both. The ivory, terracotta, and lead figure* which are believed to represent 
Oriliiu usually wear a polos, 12 and if fliis head also wore a polos it too may 
well be identified as a representation of the goddess. 

The use of local mar bio ami the general stylistic likeness to the Chrysapha 
stele ,a and other nndouhted Spartan works of the. same period, such as the 
Anaxibios stele, 11 a torso and relief from Gerald, 15 and the M&goula relief in 
Berlin, 18 give us every reason to consider this a characteristic example of Spartan 
sculpture. 17 As it clearly dates from the sixth century, it must be connected 
with the later temple and mav well come from a statue of the goddess Orthia 
erected in or near it. 


Letter Period. 

H. Small fragment, with throe locks of hair. H. *11 m. White (Peiitelict) 
marble. Good work. This is the only' piece which can be assigned to the 
liftli century. 

The remaining marble fragments are too small to allow any close attempt 
at dating and are not worth full discussion. 

The fragments from statues include the head of a boy about life size, three 
pieces of arms slightly under life size, two fragments of legs, and three pieces 
of a left foot. 

Those from statuettes comprise a youthful male torso about -20 m. high, 
possibly Hellenistic; an Aphrodite torso about -14 m. high similar to Rcinueh, 
Itepnluirc, ii. 317 19; a girl holding a bird; the lower part of a draped figure ; 
and a small right foot. 

Among reliefs are a relief of a txophv of late imperial date about *27 m. 
high, part of an acanthus relief from a grave stele, and a melon sliaiied finial. 

Architectural fragments in addition to the pieces of a Doric capital and 
column described above lb comprise two small pieces from Ionic capitals and 
some indeterminate fragments of mouldings. 

A. J. B. Wack. 


11 Hit-filer rip. c it., Fiji. 138; if. Lnn|)> 
lotus remark*, t'TQhgrivchUcke liiUOtitner- 
m-hulrn, pg. 02 vqq. 

>s v. pis. xxvin xxxii, cxvn exx, 
ci.xxxrr, ci.xxxvm 

11 lii-htcr. op. at.. Fi«. 4<JS; e£. .V.JJ 
p. 103. Fig. 2 ; p. 104, Fig. 4. 


“ li.S.A. xiv. p. 144, Fite. I. 

11 UjS.A. xi. pp. 100 Fig*. 1-3. 

18 Lunglutz, op. c it., p. 01. 

,T f’f. Langlots’s analy.Ma, op. c if., pp. 
89 tqq. 

»* 1 *. 21 . 
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7. The Iron Spits and other Coins. 

1. The Spits. 

The most important finds, from tin* iKiiut of view of the numismatist, 
were the remains of iron spits, in which wo may confidently recognise the 
earliest Spartan currency. The literary sources for the use of iron 6(3eAoI or 
ofStAicncoi as currency at Sparta have been collected and discussed by Svoronos, 
in connection with the discovery of the objects of this nature dedicated by 
Fheidon at the Argive Iteraenm, and discovered in Wahlstein’a excavations 
in 1894 19 ; and have boon treated more recently by Seltman. 20 who draws 
important metrological conclusions from them. There is no need to repeat 
these sources here. 81 

It is not. surprising that the votive offerings to Ortliia should have 
included numerous spits, most of which are represented by fragments between 
15 and 25 centimetres in length, and a large number of similar fragments came 
to light in the more recent excavations on the Spartan Acropolis in 1921 27. 
The distribution of the iron fragments at the Ortliia site has not been fully 
recorded, hut it seems that they occurred plentifully at many [mints in the 
arena, and that only a few pieces were found east of the altar, among the later 
houses. This iron was not common in those earlier strata in which Geometric 
potterv alone was found, but bogun to be frequent with the appearance of 
Proto-Corinthian, and continues through the deposits of Laconian I. Of its 
being found with definitely lononian II potter}' there is no evidence. Its 
range would therefore be from the latter part of the eighth down to towards 
the end of the seventh century. In a small supplementary excavation, con¬ 
ducted by myself in 1928 south of the altar, about fifteen pieces of o^eAcI 
wore discovered, all in the earth between the sand-layer and the. cobble- 
pavement of Geometric date, below which, it appears, no iron spits ever came 
to light in any of the previous campaigns. These fragments may represent 
five or six different spits, but it was seen that eight of them could be joined 
together to give a total length, of -55 ra., which was certainly not tho total 
original length of the object. The number of fragments found during the 
whole course of the excavations has not been counted, but at a rough guess 
was not less than 300, though it is iinjHissible to say how many spits are ropre- 
nented. No complete specimen came to light, either here or on the Acrofiolis, 


■» Journ. fnt. Arch. Zfum. ix. (1906), 
pp. 192 vpj. 

*• Athene, Hietorj and Coinage, pp. 117 
if 93-96. 

!l In his pamphlet Da* Kieengdd dvr 
Sparlanvr (Uraunsbcrg, 1925), U. T.num 


attempts to slum that the iron sickles 
dedicated to Orthin are a survival of 
Spartan iron currency. This and other 
bold conclusions contained in his work do 
not concern us hero. (See Blinkenborg’ii 
criticisms in Gnomon, ii. pp. 107 *<?»/•) 
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so their original length must remain conjectural. It seems clear, however, 
that when complete each spit had a pointed lance-head at one end. and a 
plain four sided, not rounded, spike at the other. In this they resemble the 
spits from the Heraeum, but they differ from them in being as a rule distinctly 
thicker. 

Owing to their corroded condition the average diameter is hard to 
calculate, but it seems to have been very close to one centimetre, and the 
normal section is square. A small proportion, however, seem to belong to 
pieces of smaller diameter, perhaps *0(175 or *008 thick. In the following 
table are set forth the length and weight of a selection of typical fragments 
from the Acropolis, which may safely bo taken as a guide, for the material 
from the (irthia site. 


Length . 

. *ISfim. Weight . 

. 121*5 grammes. 

II 

. *216 „ „ . 

. 100-1 

II • 

. *245 ,, (thinner iu section) .. 

. Hfi 

M • 

. *13 „ (thic-kor than usual „ 

.113 


towards one ond) 


II • 

. -Hi ,, (with spike) „ 

. 95*3 

Total 

. *93 m. Total 

. 635-1 grammes. 

This gives 

• r 635*1 X 100 

us an average weight of ^ 

=■ 682*9 gr. per metre. 


Now the average weight of the Heraeum spits is given nn 103 grammes, and 
their average length may be taken as 1-185 metres. Reduced to weight per 

metro this gives us 34008 grammes. This startling result, that 

the Spartan spits are almost exactly twice us heavy, in proportion to their 
length, as those from the Heraeum is. however, only an accident, due to their 
condition, since we must take into account the relative degree, of corrosion on 
the two sets. At my request. Mr. Oliver Davies, who has considerable experi¬ 
ence ns a metallurgist and mineralogist, examined with me, in the Numismatic 
Museum, selected specimens of 6{3=Ao( from both sites, and arrives at the 
following conclusions : 4 (1) The Spartan pieces seem to contain about 50 per 
cent, iron, the rest of the weight (icing due to corrosion and absorption of 
foreign matter, and the Argive pieces about 66 per cent., which compels us 
to treat the original weight per metre of the former ns ca. 340 grammas, and 
of t he latter us ca. *227. giving us a proportion between them of 3 : 2, not 2:1. 
(’2) Consequently, if, as seems more probable, their original length was equal, 

the Spartan spits must have weighed ^ s “y 402*9 grammes; whereas 

if their weight was equal, the. length of the Spartan spits must have been only 
118-5 x 2 

-j .- or 79 cms. (3) It is hazardous to draw exact conclusions from 

such corroded specimens, but perhaps we may trace a connection between the 
proportions of the two seta of spits and the relation of the Euboic double 
stater to the Aeginetan (4 ; 3).’ It is noteworthy that Mr. Davies’s results 
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give to the Spartan spits almost exactly the present weight of the Argive 
examples, which Svoronoa and Seltraau regarded as their original weight.“ 
At Mr. Davies's request 1 would also draw attention here to the bronze object 
found at Anthcdon by tlie American School at Athens some forty years ago, 
and published in AJ'a., vi. (1800), p. 100, and PI. XV. xxvii. It is described 
as 4 resembling u bundle of reeds or rods.’ L. 068; each is *01 wide. Iliis 
consists of six bronze 4 rods ’ cast, in one, and Mr. Davies is no doubt correct 
in interpreting it ns a bronze 4 drachma —the only object of the kind known 
to exist. 


II. The Coins. 

The lists given below show in tubtdar form the coins from the site. Out 
of the total of 622, 102 are Greek or Homan., and the rest Byzantine, Frankish 
or Venetian. Of the pieces which defied exact identification owing to their 
poor condition, twelve seemed to lie Greek autonomous (Nos. 72-83), twenty- 
two Roman imperial, mostly, it not all, of the later fourth century, and nine 
Bvzantiue (Nos. 283-2'Jl). It must be admitted that, ten more Byzantine 
pieces (Nos. 273 282) could be only approximately classed, five aa scyplmte 
and the other five as small angular pieces, but each of these groups is indicative 
of a fairlv limited period. 

It will be seen that of the Greek issues, Laconia, including a specimen 
each from the mints of Gytliion and Las, accounts for forty-eight, and Corinth 
appareutlv for eleven 23 ; the other states represented are Sikyon (five). Egypt 
(three), and Aegiua, Tegeu. and Messene, one each of autonomous issues, and 
one of the Imperial period from Mothone in Messcnia. Among the Laconian 
pieces are two types of the autonomous period which I have not found in any 
of the books of reference (Nos. 20 + 21, and 22), though specimens are in the 
Athens collection. There are also several minor varieties of Laconian types 
published in the British Museum Cnltihxjue and elsewhere, which need not be 
described in detail. Apparently unpublished, also, is No. 16, a coiu of Sikvou, 
of the reign of Sevenis, with Artemis on the reverse. 

Of the Roman issues, almost every reign of any length is represented from 
the middle of the third century onwards, at any rate to tin- reign of C’on- 
stautius II inclusive. The gap between Hadrian ami Trebonianus Callus is 
partly to be explainer! bv the more or less continuous circulation of local and 
Corinthian imperial issues, though it is just |M.issible that two or three of the 
pieces which I ascribe to Corinth may be badly worn Roman asses. 1 In* mints 
of the later Roman Issues oiler no surprises, in that none of the western mints 
other than Rome are represented. 


n This seems fatal to Seltiruin's con¬ 
clusion (of*. c$l., p. 11S) that tlio Argive iron 
* obol' weighing 103 grammes »»s equiva¬ 
lent to a silver ohol of 1 008 grammes, the 
reinti vo value of iron to silver being 1 : 400. 
And it involves also tlie conclusion that, the 
bundle of ISO oboloi found at the Ueraion 


eaunot have* I wen equal in weight to the 
iron ’ norm,’ us Svomuos awl Sellinan 
assume. Tho solution of the resulting 
problem must bo loft, to others. 

w Two or three of the worn specimens 
of Imperial dale may possibly bo Koman; 
v. below. 
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The Byzantine coins form a fairly representative series down to the 
thirteenth century, and therein aflord an interesting contrast with tire finds 
of Byzantine corns from the Theatre, where the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries are almost entirely unrepresented. Otherwise, winding the 
types of Frankish aitd Venetian issues, the resemblance in the reigns, and 
even in the numbers belonging to each of the reigns concerned, between the 
'fhcatTi' and the Orthia site, is strikingly close Ab the coins from the Orthia 
site may be regarded as typical of the coins in circulation in Sparta at. various 
dates during a period of nearly ItiOO years (to. 200 n.e. to 1400 *.r>.), we may 
claim that the present material is not devoid of interest. Naturally, a fuller 
prctirre will be obtained when all the coins from the excavations of the wars 
1900 to 1010 and 1924 to 1928 are available lot study. Of this, unfortunately, 
there is no very immediate pri»|ject. 

Iu the list which follows, the following abbreviations are used for the 
titles of curtain books cited in addition to the volumes of tho Britirk Mu yum 
Uutaloj/uet concerned: 


Cor. Sum. 
MitlrAiik, Ary. 

Nun. Com Pant, 
i.iir, 

MAtte-Oyd. 

Cotam* 

Sohluinb. NJO.L . 


Corolim Nurtuemutiao* Xumitmaitc K*iay» in ilon'wroj //. I*. Htnd. 
(Oxford, im.) 

8. II Millmtik, TAr Cnina\}t of .li-ytwu. {Xuminmalic XoUs »t,d 
MoHogm/tltM, ICo. 24 Vaw Yi>rk, 1925 ) 

F. ImhooMPuinar and Gordnor. A Xum.tmaltc (.OfAuimtary 

on Pausama* (rtiprintod from J.U.S- 1 87). 

>’• ln-.rcorri-JShimcr. ^/onwoif-# (Jttcqut*. 1883. 

H. Mattingly arid K. A. 8ydrnbr»in. Thr Roman Jmptrird Coinage, 
Vol. I 1923: Vol. n. 1926. 

H. Cc'h'. ii. Dtocription tU* Tnvnnaio* fmppcciH *ws VEmpire toimtin, 2nd 
odition, 1660 l«l»2. 

G. Suhlumborgcr. XumUnutliiu* dr l OrinU JmI.h. 


Iisvewtoky or Coins 
1. Greek. (Sob. 1 71.) 


No. 

Place. 

IXnomination. Period, 

vie. 

Rafaranra. 

1 

Aet(inft. 

AK. lira chilis. 

FI.MX., AUko. LOT i;o - Karlo- 
P.1» ill Cor Slum.. p. S7, Cius VI. 
-Milfvmk, Arg PI. II. 10. 

2 

Corfu tl). 

Tibcnx*. 

Ft.Mx Cor. Citl (t|. 

3 


(’align*. 

do r>.w 

4 

„ 

(Jiaurhua ’). 

Ib»v. doubtful 

5 


Hadrian 

Ft M.< ..Cor. 690. 

fl 



f ill<pr.mubl> Ri'nmiji.'K 2). 
Sum. Cum. Pmus. ji. tl, 20, PI. K. 
vein. 

7 


Ant. i'ms. 

8 


M. Aiirfdiiia (*). 

Rov. : aeatad 7t«ua, to 1.. without 
acaptra; caglo behind Lhraaa 
impuhltatad (?)).** 

9 

•* 

ih (!). 

Similar, but much worn. 34 


11 This might possibly bo ltomun. though 23 J'oaaibly Koiuun; il nut. it might bo 
1 cannot identity tho revareoi it is not li.MJCor. >loii. 

B.M.C.. Cor. 806. 
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No. 

Plan. 

Dfnomlnmtioii, Fvrlotl, 
etc. 

IWrwncc. 

10 

Corinth. 

M. AiKtUui (T). 

H**v N*x»m smooth. 

11 


t Yirmnodus. 

ii.M.c.. < or. H55 for rev. 

is 


rfo.in. 

Kov. (Him smooth. 

13 

Sikyoti. 

AR. Ht'midraelmui. 

400-31)0 d.c. 

n.it.r„ PrUp. Ill «fy. 

H 

M 

.. (!) 

do. 149 oqq. 

13 


250-116 n.c. 

do. 203 mjij. 

in 

" 

HirvitUH. 

Kcv.; Arlnimset. Lol..drawing arrow 
from <jui ver £J|CVW NlWN 
(unpublished ?). 

i- 


Cotn. 

A um. i o»«. pnv*. p 2 **, 2 . 

19 

Vtmumiw 

Allloi HMIMM 1 S. 

BM.r..PtUp 49-31 

iu 

Molhorir. 

Sc VCT118. 

A am. Com. J’au*■ p. 69 (not 
(inured), rev. Aoktepioa trending. 

20,21 

Tarot tin. 

Adttlf MMfMHt*. 

IbvRklea-la ad in ; rov. : 

club between let tots A A sur- 
mountedbvtwo«tur». tf.M.C ,—; 
c( Allwusj T Bi’. 131 

22 

•• 

do. 

ilelmctod head of Athena r.; rev,: 
for beta eon lot tom A A: cf. 
Athene*. 4273. 

23 


do. 

U.M.t .. 22 . 

21 


do. 

do. 21 . 

23 


do. 

do. 32 

26 


d;. 

do. 31. 

- > 

- 

do. 

An Pdop. '±2*ri.. but lotted* 

A A 

28 


do. 

do., but letters uncertain. 

20 

•• 

do. 

M X ..Pdop 35 #?«?.. but letter* 

30 


do . 

As l*dop. 41 # 77 ., but kllcis 

* 1 p 

31 


do. 

d*. but lef.tr rs A (*Apy.). 

32.33 


do. 

do., but letters obacuits 

34 


do. 

R.M.C., Prlop. *17. 

33 


do. 

do. 54 

30 

•• 

do. 

do. «li (countermark, uoali 
male he* <li. 

ST. 3* 


do. 

•lo. 02 

39-52 

•• 

do. (Eur,vkk«). 

do. t!3-<>5 : lour torn, eomo in 
von- bad preservation. 

53 


(AiutinliiH mid dt>.). 

tfo. 70. variety. obv. leg. 
KAIEAP. 

64 


do. 

do. 70. log. obacun■. 

55 


CbiudhiM. 

do. 72, variety, rev. log bus 

KQNOC «“ »• 

36 


do. 

do. 72. variety, obv. Ire. cmls 
AYT. 

tin 73 and 74 1 obv . legend* 
obvuro. 

67-69 


Hadrian. 

(jU 


I.. VenMt 

do. aa 79, of Commodus. 

61 


Commodus. 

do 79. 

62 

it 

Sinarua. 

Hern tea ami infant Dionysos, «•» I. 
151.. M.dr. p. 173. 90. 

03 


Ptuutilla. 

n.n.r . iviop. »s. 

(10 


Clal litmus. 

do S7 (same rev. die). 

60 


do. 

do. Hi ('. | iworn and lirokmil. 

66 

Uvtiiion. 

Cota. 

A * do 2 (of Sovorus). rev. JUrukfos 
Mending. 

07 

Las. 

Caracal 1 *. 

do. 1 . 

Of 

Arcadia s Togoo. 

Autonomous 

do 13. 

09-71 

Egypt- 

Ptolemy Vl (?) 

As Sfkip&tof, ffcu. Kp6r. TItoX. 

1 * 1 . 4b. 21 (? 1 . 

72-53 

Uu certain. 

Autonomous. 

Twelve pieces, mostly (if nut alt) 
autonomous Creek, in h«»|H a la» 
condition. 
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2. Rtttnnn. 


(«*) R>’puf>iirtni. 



| DmoniiiMtiaii. 

Twuing Authority. 

Rfhivwiw. 

u 

| AH. Don anus. 

0- Pomponius Musa. 

B..V.I .. /{. Hip. 1. p. 44t. No. 3B17. 

85 

•R. Light 
JjuponsitHA. 

Oppiua. 

do. II p. SIS, No* lBt-63 


(b) Imyirriaf. 


86 

Ad. 

Claudius. 

O.M.C., R. Kmp. I. Urn. hllt-iOI. 

87 

Sttttdfiius. 

Hadrian. 

Matt. Syti. 11. No. Stil (!|. 

88 

Am. 

cl). 

Jo. No. S3*. 

89 

Soatertiu*. 

XrotKJIItlUllDI < •!% 11 UJ» . 

Cohon,* 34. 

90 

Jjupvndnid. 

Otar ilia. 

do. 35 (J). Uov. 1'wtae (?J. 

91 

A Hiom'tiiunu*, 

Gallium**. 

do. 101 (variety). 

m 

*t 

do. 

do. 327. 

93 

tt 

do. 

do. o*9. 

94 

n 

Aurohan. 

do. 03 (mint * T|.’‘ 

05 


do. 

Jo. 28 r, ( „ T). 

06 

»» 

Taoitus. 

do. 49 ( .. t|. 

07 

M 

Probur. 

do. 942 ( .. l<->-vf>. 

98 


Diocletian. 

do. 31 ( „ 7|. 

90 


(Ilf. 

do. 34 ( ,. Kr>. 

10 ° 


Gaicriin Maximum us. 

do. fi ( „ lllll. 

101-2 

■«3. " 

UofniuB. 

do. 163 (mint* SF anil Xr). 

103 

»» 

Constantin# 1. 

do. 264 (mint ,, tfij. 

104 

r# 

Constantine I 

do. 454 ( „ AlvxbialHu).** 

109 

M 

do. 

do. do. ( .. uiH a 4!ttain). 

306 

»» 

do. 

do. 51J. 

107-8 

M 

do. 

do. 71rt (mint Alexandria).** 

iW> 

M 

do. 

do. 760 ( „ Antioch). 9 * 

DO 

n 

Conetantmo 11. 

do. ol ( „ Siaoiai.** 

111 

„ 

do. 

do. 122 ( Antioch t). B « 

112 

„ 

Constant 

do. (13 ( .. Thosnalomk»).* 9 

113 


do. 

do. 197 ( .. 7). 

114 

ii2. 

CjiuctautiiM 11. 

do. 41 t „ t). 

116-J7 

AS 3. 

do. 

do. 45 ( M M ?>. 

118—20 

tt 

do. 

do. 47 ( ,. ? 7 !). 

121 

M 

do. 

do. 104 ( ,, Cyticwi) ” 

122 -U 


do. 

do. 188 ( .. • !). 

124-9 

” 

do.(!). 

(fci. Temp. McponUto, six worn 
*|mm. } 

130-1 


do. Oh 

{(florin ikcercituo, two worn apec;* 
mem.) 

132-4 


do. 

Coh.fi. 1 333. 

136 

H 

do. 

do. 335 l*). 

130-7 

M 

Julian. 

do. 43. 

138 

M 

Oration. 

do 38. 

13U 

„ 

Theodosius 1. 

.io. 68. 

140 

A.l. 

lit or 2nd oontwy. 

Unidentifiable. 

HI-02 

M 3. 

4tli or early 3th 
oratory. 

„ (22 apeelriieiwj. 


** A Into I'Im-’imI abovu the* mint-mark 
iiMtii»Uw that i4 is in tha ovoruno; i i there 
in im> line, it i* in the fV. Id. 

11 3l«unw, >'uimam<U\<[u*. < orxjituumi- 
ert'u, uu p. 273(1). 

*• Op. cil., iii. p. 281, iii. 


*• op. cu.. iii. p. 217 i). 

99 Op. 01 /.. ii. p. 3*9, li. 

•• Doubtful* but 1 ocoin to eoo cJIANJJ. 
39 Op. gU., ii. p. 476, hr. 4. 

“ Mfiiuie, up n't., iii. p. 138,3. 
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3. 


(All »tv l»ttin2«, of very nvnou* sirta.) 


No. 


l»»utnR Authority. 

Reference. 

1*3 


A read has. 

Rabat icr. Mon*. Uyt. 1. )>. 107. 47. 

ItU 


Tliaodostus 11. 

lie. p. IIS, 2«. 

1*6 


.VnuUniui 1 ® 

fi.MJ /Syr. IJiwp. 1. Ml 

m 


•lustin I. 

do, ‘Jo nr/. (III lilt CON). 

1*7 


do. 

lie. 27 tq. ( ' 1 . 

lt» 


do. 

tlo. 33 [v*m4y, Tj 

169 


.Tuv ntimi 1 . 

</*». 4H(mint COX)* 

170 


do. 

ti®. ill 1 rl® 

171 



ii« 111 ( .. K \ / 

175 


rib 

.1®. 2SI# ( ANT). Vnrjttty 




in obv. 

173 


JiiHtin 11. 

rio 41 (mini COS Variety tn 




1X5V. icuciwi. 

174 


do. 

do. 47 *v *}. (mint COX 

173 


do. 

do. M { „ i'OSl. 

17* 


da. 

flu. 131 1 .. XIKUI- 

177 


ilo. 

do. l‘»3 • vuriotv ami tach 

178 



do. 221 (mint AX Q. Obv. 




lecond l». under. < 1 . 

179 


Maurino Tiberius. 

do. 2l« «M. (ovor-atruck an Ju»» 




tin lit. 

HO 


do. 

do. !(• J (mint K\ /.) 

HI 


do 

do. III! ( „ KY7. ') 

Hi 


PhofM 

do. 41 ( ,. •) (over-muck 




cm Mauriio '1 iboriui). 

HS 


do. 

do. 71 #yy. .mint Nllv) (over- 




ttruck on Juariuisri l 71. 

HI 


T1iaontiili». 

do. 16. 

1H5 


I .®0 Vi. 

do. * Off. 

IS* 


Romanis l. 

do. 21 . 

1S7 0 


tbiaUntin* VII. 

do. 46 

190 


do. 

do. 43(1) (over struck on 




Knnutmifl 1 *). 

191-3 


Nicpplioni* 11 

do. 0 * 44 . 

194-201 


John / miISA's. 

do. 13 (all vr. it !■ iwo dot* on 




IimIo, wliert- visible). 

901 3 


do, 

do. 31. 

>04 


lilWlil 11 . 

do. 22 HQ. 

203 12 


Mii h.ml IV 

tkt. * *i/j. (onr uvrr-stcuck on ?). 

113 


t'oiistimliuo I X 

da. 10 

214-15 1 


do. 

do. 2 * mftf. (ons over-struck on 




Hiisil 11 . l lw« other on 1 ). 

1 


Thonrlrss. 

do. 0 

21 *-23 


V 1 . 

jnnn over-af nick on !). 

224 


I at so I 

d>>. t>( 4 ) fnvrr-struck on ThcO- 




Jura. It.MX . VI 

22.VM1I 


MtrphoruB 111. 

lie . 1 2 * 7 <f (oneovsr-»*tf is k««i 1 ). 

240 2 


Alwiw I 

do. 37 v/y. (him) raUier uncer- 




tain i. 

243-7 


do. 

do. 4I» «Vf. 

24y 


•I oil II 11. 

do. lilt. 

240-50 


•to. 

do. 70. 

231 


do. 

do. 72 oyf. 

252 a 


Mnnwl l 

dn. <»4 .*//. 

254-7 


do. 

do. 78 (one rather uncorlsin i. 
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CHAPTER XTI 

THE CULT OF ARTEMIS ORTIIIA 

When, on April 7, 19(>G, the British School discovered the sanctuary of 
Orthia on the hanks of t he Eurotos, 1 the lirst step was taken towards putting 
in a comparatively clear light one of the most puzzling and most vehemently 
discussed cults in the Creek world. It is the purpose of this chapter to show 
briefly what is now certainly known, from literature and from archaeology, of 
this venerable worship, and s\ hat still awaits elucidation, either from some lucky 
philological discovery or, less probably, from the finding of more evidence in 
the soil, not of Sparta, for that can hardly tell us anything more on this par¬ 
ticular topic, but of some other place where the goddess was worshipped m 
antiquity. 

The shrine itself tolls its own history briefly and clearly, thanks to the 
thoroughness with which the excavations were carried out.- In what had once 
been a fold of the ground, about LOO rn. from the stream of the Eurotas, but not 
quite out of reach of the highest floods, was discovered a layer of ashes and other 
remnants of sacrifice, which were shown by consideration of the pottery found 
therewith (early Geometrical sherds) and comparison with the thickness of the 
higher st rata to date from about the tenth century B.c. No evidence was found 
of any earlier worship on the. site, and, in particular, no trace of anything 
Mycenaean or llelludic : we are dealing with a cult of the invading Dorians. 
Over thi* stratum, which is about. oO cm. thick, lay a cobble pavement ol very 
early date; on this, but not contemporary with it. stood the remains of a largo 
archaic altar, front beneath which protruded a fragment of an earlier altar yet. 
Whatever building there may have existed contemporary with this oldest altar 
to house the image of the goddess has entirely disapjieared; parts of the founda¬ 
tion of a very early temple, about contemporary with the archaic ajtar and 
standing a little to the west of it. have, however, come to light, together with 
fairly conclusive evidence that it was built mostly of sun-dried brick with a 
stone foundation and a timber roof with wooden pillars, as might indeed be 
expected for such carlv work. It seems to have been overthrown by a flood; 
whereupon the faithful, to secure their sanctuary from further damage and 
possibly also as a sort of purification or re-eon rcc rat ion, covered the debris 
with a thick layer of sand and proceeded, about the year t500 n.c\. to 
put up a larger temple of stone. Rv the second century b.c., or thereabouts, 
this in turn seems to have become ruinous, and vet. another temple rose on its 


1 Bo-umjuei in H.S.A. xii. p. 278. Dawkins in lt.fi.A. xvi. pp. 18 m/rj., details 

1 For which v. Chap. 1 in this book, and in «wlier vote. from xii. onwards; v. who 
for earlier publications tho summary by Ziolion, col. H05, and rofs. there. 
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good and solid foundations. About four hundred vcars Inter the newer altar 
which stood before this temple, still on the site of its predecessors, was enclosed 
in a kind of theatre of Roman style, founded on a strong platform of concrete, 
in which were embedded many fragments of tin* older work, including not a 
few dedicatory inscriptions. 

Those inscriptions, together with inscribed tiles from the Hellenistic 
temple, show clearly that the sanctuary is none other than that of Artemis 
(>rt liia. called also Lygodesma, mentioned by Pausauias. 3 The name of the deity 
is spelled in a bewildering variety of ways; besides the familiar ’Op9ia we 
have 'OpOeia. which need be no more than a varying orthography, for its date 
is not very earlv; it. is. however, the usual form m the classical |H*riod; ’OpQea 
often, and occasionally ’OpGaia here we have an actual difference in pronuncia¬ 
tion; digamnmfced forms of all these, as Fop9ea, etc., later s[ wiling Bop9ea, 
etc.; at least one example of Fpo9a(a: 1 besides the variants arising out of 
the Lukonin n substitution of a for 0. as Bopcn-a, and one or two pretty obvious 
misspellings. None of these varieties of form, which mostly concern the 
suffix, need throw any doubt on the traditional connexion of the word with 
6p96s, however we may interpret that (see below), although the F seems to have 
belonged originally to the middle, not the beginning of the word, since the 
Sanskrit equivalent is fmlhvfis; for the first syllable is in reality nothing but 
u vocalic r, which may equally well l>e represented by op or po. 3 Xor need we 
be much impressed bvthe.fact that the o is often written to, as Bcopada, seeing 
that so much of our material is of Imperial date, when the sense of quantity 
was departing rapidly. The lowlying site, liable as we have seen to lie swamped 
by the river until the level was artificially raised, and much damaged by floods 
since then (as may be clearly seen from the photograph of the sjnit liefore 
excavation began).* might very naturally be called Amvalov. and this is 
reason enough for the title Aipvaia or Aipvorris which the goddess seems to 
have shared with her sister Artemis Issoria of Pitane. 7 It also tits very well 
with the legend of the finding of her image in a thicket of i\0yoi. which held it 
upright, giving it the titles of ’Op9ta and Auyo6£apa. K 

If now we proceed to consider the nature of the goddess, we find in our 
literarv authorities, and in such archaeological indications as we have outside 
of Sparta, t hat she or someone identified with her was worshipped in several 
places in the ( 5reek world, but nowhere out. of it. Inscriptions and references in 
aut hors prove that more or less the cult of Orthia. Orthosia. or Orthasia existed 
in Athens, Megara, Kpi da tiros, one or two places in Arkadia. Klis, Byzantion 
and perhaps Thera. But for such places as Mysia and India we have only the 
very dubious testimony of the author of the tract dr Jluuiut, which f lu* RSS. 


9 faus., lit. 16, 7. t4 St x«plov t 6 ttrovova- 
jdjtvoi; AinvaTov 'Op9loj ifpSv term/ 'Aprlwi&os. 

* F. p. 201 above; /tale, late seventli 
century h.o. 

* V. Bnigmann, Kune irrp. Gramm., 
suet. 203 ami 157. 3 d. 

* P. 3. Fig. 1. 


7 Evidence in Ziehen, col. 146). 20 »;</., 
1470, 41 m rl . 

* Pans., toe, ciJ., 11. \<rr os i* Vitrx 
wjuuu-cnrtut L„ u very couuiwn Greek 
shrub, especially fond of tow ami well- 
watered ground. 
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libellously ascribe t.o Plutarch." Now this exactly suits the testimony of the 
excavation* The shrine, as already stated. shows no Prohilleuic traces at 
all; its earliest pottery is Geometric, uud thence it progresses through Proto- 
Corinthian and the seric- of Laconian styles. It is true f lint in. the later 
Geometric levels and iii the immediately succeeding ~truta containing Proto 
Corinthian and Laconian I pottery.'first, with and later without any admixture 
of Geometric. and also in the Laconian II deposits which reach down to the end 
of the seventh centurv. there have been found a number of charming ivories >f 
oriental style, some i»l which show the goddess in the form of ’In* . i called 
Persian Artemis, winged and holding a beast or a bird in either hand in fact 
as t tie -rriTvia 6r|ptov who seems to have lx*en worshipped in one form or another, 
and doubtless under mam* names, throughout the Aegean and the neighbour 
ing Auntie coasts. But there is clear evidence (in the form of half finished 
pieces of carved ivory) that though the inspiration may have mme from the 
Hast., the workmanship was local, dating from flu little-known days when 
Sparta was something better than a barracks and had time to develop the line 
arts, at. least to a certain extent. 1 " To identify local deities to some extent 
with th> '** worshipped abroad is a tiling which the Greeks of ul ages wen* vc-v 
readv to do; to import a cult, or be seriously influenced by foreign ritual, is 
something verv dillensul. much le— charsureristio fit the Greek- and which 
there is no reason for imagining was done in the ease of Ortliia, whatever 
the uisls ul later times might suppose (see below). 'I he instances of her cult 
■ut-ide Sparta arc nearly all Dorian, and the great preM _e of Sparta might 
easily lead to the worship of one of her deifies in Elis and Athens; we may 
therefore conclude with some degree of certainty fhat Orthia was a Spartan, 
ul all events a Dorian goddess in origin. 

But- if this is so, she cannot be identical, although she might In- identified, 
with the Prehelleuic Artemis. Here, again the finds at Sparta give u* some 
reason for saving that the two were let always identical even in the rnimls 
of their worship|iers in comparatively late times. .Mauv of tile dedications, it 
ia true, give tile goddess lx it li names." but a verv r- -peel. I ’ ■ lminbc' call In r 
Ortliia (or one of the many variation.-* of that name) simply: that this was in 
Horne sort the oflicial designation may lie concluded front the fuel that the 
Hellenistic temple-tiles ht<- 8ttini|»ed ltpoi BopQeias, BcopOsias Upci, °r (a 
rather rare stamp of Roman date) BopSEias lepol, but lo ver. >■>j. ’ApTtpnos 
BopGsios lepoi: lont.rist the slumps from other temples which give llic name, 
not the title only, of the deity, as ’AGdtvas Ifpos, ’A96vos tv Kpovais. 12 We 
need not linger over two or t hree dedications which contain the pbra.se traptByw 


* Pmido-Plntiinih, tie iftniii, 1. 3 mill .1 
4; ii any <vl<l Iriulilion tie* behind the 
stories Iw lotU. t he mime of Its* goddess may 
well ho due to Jiicr own ]» dmitie display of 
learning. Other pafliMgrei cited l>y Holer 
in Kom-Iwl’* !.■ lion, ill, 1210 M/q. 

'• I’. Thompson m JM.S pp. -Si> 

Dawldna, pp. - l. r > siftf.. »lx»v«. 

.1 II ‘ . HI CPI iaiKN I 


11 b'or instance, C'h. X above, p. 321), 
No. 01, 0. •Apdjini Beopofer. p. 324-, No. 
n|, 7, •ApTiwit ‘Opeda: blit those mv nil 
,>l rompm-ntix l> litt«• date. none being 
curlier limn Hu- Flavian i re-rirwl j r. p. 29S1. 

31 I’ I 13 above ; U.> .4, xii. pp. 34 S J, 
xiii. pp. 50 7; xvi. p. It, n. 1. 
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‘Opftetqt or the like, for TTapfXvos is so commonly applied to Artemis as almost 
to have become a name for her, 19 at any rate in verse. It remains then to ask 
why she was identified with Artemis at nil; and here we may reasonably seek 
for some hetter grounds than the superficial parallelisms which so often served 
in the case of a foreign deity, e.g. the slight: resemblance in attributes which 
seems to underlie the popular equation of Saturnus with Kronos. Artemis 
was an exceedingly well-known goddess, and there seems to have been at. least 
ns strong a tendency to dissimilatc her local forms (as Atalanta and Kallisto) 
from her as to assimilate other goddesses to her. 

Tito reason is probably to be found in the fart, that Orthia, like Artemis, is a 
deity of the fertility of men and beasts. 01 this we have no lack of evidence. 
Firstly, wo may note that she is associated certainly with Kileithyia, probablv 
with Aphrodite. The sanctuary of the former was ou tt op poo. says Pausauios; 11 
aud that that means * very near ’ is suggested by the fact that several dedica¬ 
tions to her have been found actually in the sanctuary ol Orthia: 15 an 
inscribed bronze die and crude terracotta groups which seem to represent a 
young mother attended by the spirits who help at birth, the Eileithyiai or 
equivalents thereof. If these are really offerings to Kileithyia. the connexion 
between the two goddesses must assuredly have been fairlv close in function, 
since it was so in locality; if not, then they are meant for Orthia, who thus 
appears, like Artemis herself, as a goddess of birth. As to Aphrodite, the 
terracottas also include several nude female figures in the posture of the Ivnklian 
Aphrodite, and their existence, in the shrine of Orthia indicates that she was 
thought somehow to be connected either with that goddess herself or with her 
functions of giving fertility. Moreover, among the ivories already mentioned 
arc a few showing a winged male figure in the same attitude as the goddess 
(erect and grasping birds or beasts), which suggests a divine or semi-divine 
consort of some kind a very appropriate feature in the mythology of a goddess 
of fertility; but I would not lay too much stress on these, which may possibly 
be, like the style of the ivories themselves, due to Oriental influence. Still, 
it recurs among the little lead figurines so commonly found in the shrine. 
The significance of this cannot he said to have been fully discovered ns yet. Of 
other male figures, whereof some hundreds occur alongside the much more 
numerous female ones, soma are. ithyphallie: while with these anthropomorphic 
dedications are a great number representing the lower .animals, sometimes 
alone, .sometimes in conjunction with the figure of the goddess. If these were 
ull figures of sacrificial animals they might be explained as simply poor people’s 
substitutes for real victims; but horses and lions are included among them, 
and the latter at least were certainly not sacrificed in Sparta. 18 It seems, 
therefore, that these figurines again testify to the goddess’ interest in in¬ 
crease both of mankind (hence the phallic representations) and of the lower 

13 A* Ar., Lysitfr., 1202 *yi/. tor tliu 11 Also several tiles inscribed ‘EXivcIos, 
inscriptions, v. ubovu p. 367, No. 160, 1. p. US; terracottas, p. si ; bronze, die, 
(archaic), p. 208, No. •> (Roman date), p 370 , Xo. I0!i,24. 

p. 302, No. 11 (late and uncertain). 10 Thompson, op. cil. ; above, Chop. XX, 

,4 Taus., lo c. c it., 17, 1. pp. 2-10 *qq. 
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animals, whether wild or tame. If we add the fact, to be discussed in more 
detail shortly, that hoys wr.ro prominent among her worshippers, we shall 
see that she possessed another outstanding feature of a goddess of fertility, 
that of xoupoTp6<po$. 17 

And now we may proceed to ash what her name means, or in what sense 
she was connected with ■uprightness,’ or ‘straightness.’ A popular ancient 
view is reflected in the variants of her name, ns they poem to In-, 1Irthosin and 
Orthasia; she makes those who serve her to slaud upright, either in the sense 
of preserving them (from childbirth or other dangers), or of giving f heir children 
power to be straight and healthy; ’OpGcooia, says the scholiast on Pindar, 1 * 
6ti 6p9oT e 1$ ccoTTiplav f) 6p6oT tovs ytwtoptvot/s. This is certainly 
an intelligible view; for the former sense of 6pQouv we may compare, tor 
example, Aeschylus, Srtjd<m *2J1*. The name would practically mean either 
oxoTcipa or KcupoTpo^o?. But there was another explanation, already cited 
from Pausitoina (boo note S). which, divested of its mythological framework, 
comes to this, that the goddess was called ‘the upright’ because that was 
how her cult statue stood. Here archaeology helps us again: we possess several 
small works of art. in ivory and other materials, which show n very stiff draped 
female figure, crowned (often, hut not always), with a polos, which are so 
unlifehko aa to suggest that thev Topr-sent n statue, not a living being. One 
is a mere round pillar-like ligure with a head, suggesting the famous Apollo >>f 
Arnyldai. 1 ® I am inclined to agree with the discoverers that these represent 
the temple-statue itself, which was doubtless very old; Ziehen's objection, 
that there acorn to bo no Auyoi surrounding them, does not seem to me very 
weighty, for Pausanios does not say that these were represented on the image in 
anv way, and if they really were used in the service of the goddess, they may 
well have, been real living twigs. 80 This statue, then, might certainly la’ 
described us ' upright,’ lor it stands stiffly to attention; and whether or not it 
represent?! the temple fignr itself, it would appear to b< flic normal type under 
which the goddess was imagined, although she is to be found in other forms, 
one nr two of which have already Ihhui ment ioned. 

To these ancient views, various moderns have added others.* 1 Thus, 
Thomson would derive the name from the root aril, Fap0, signifying * to make 
grow,’ which would be more acceptable if we were surer of the existence of any 
such root in Greek; but it is by no means an impossible derivation. Eitreui 
and Ziehen are inclined to make it mean die Jirvjiererude, with a‘phallic, sign iff 
cation. This again is not impossible, but I would reject it, not from any 
notions of delicacy, but because it seems to me to misplace the emphasis; 
the attention of the goddess was apparently devoted, not so much to beget ting 

,T 'Phis w as, of rrair«, an nutstanding 
oliurttotetmtie of several Preijellcnio uod- 
dossea, r. Xils?on, 466. It is 

perhaps worth noting that double nx o* 
have been found among Orthia’a offering* 

(t». index); she may well have alxorted 
something from the goddoFnos who wore 
before hr.r. 


•* Sehol. Vot. on Ofj/mp. iii. fit. 

** I ,above: jj. 147 (terracotta); PI. XCVI, 
2. and p. 216 (ivory). Latest discussion of 
the Apollo, Zinhon, col. 1 4.57, 02 
,u Ziehen, col. 1406, IS. 

* l Listed aud commented on by Ziehen, 

col. 1470. 
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as to birth and nurture. Personally, 1 am much inclined to accept the second 
of the ancient views, in substance. The goddess was potent, and not to be 
mentioned lightly; hence she was reverently alluded to as ‘ the one who 
stands up straight,’ which was inoffensive, us it referred to her statue and 
not directly to her. This is in substance the view of Famell, C.G.S. ii. 
p. 453 tt. 6. 

The archaic appearance of the statue (which we may take for granted 
independently of the above evidence, since there was in the very earliest temple 
a sort of dais which no doubt supported some kind of image) 21 is one factor 
in a legend which seems to have been popular, namely, that this was the famous 
idol of Artemis which Orestes fetched back from the hind of the Tuuroi. 23 
The. rest of the story is purely aetiologies 1 “—The image caused all manner of 
trouble, civil strife succeeded by plague, uud uu oracle told the people to wet 
the altar with human blood. So they proceeded ro choose a victim by lot to 
be sacrificed, and this custom went on. says Fausanias, until Lvkurgos sub¬ 
stituted for it the rite of scourging the voting men (£<j>t)Poi), ‘ arid so the altar 
continues to be stained with human gore.’ This brings us to a consideration 
of the most famous rito of Orthia, tlio KotpTepias drycov, pdarnyes or Stapacr- 
TfycotJts, concerning which the most 'divergent opinions have been held in 
antiquity and in modern times. Of the facts there is no doubt. All young 
Spartans were scourged; the priestess of Orthia stood by holding the statue, 
and if the bealiug was not severe enough, it became intolerably heavy. It not 
infrequently happened That one of the victims died under the scourging; and 
some kind of prize, probably a wreath, was given to him who could endure the 
most with the least sign ol suffering. Such a one was called a pcopovfKor^, 
because the scene of the rite was the altar of the goddess. As it was apparently 
quite a popular spectacle us late as the fourth century A.D., we may suppose 
that the theatre served the convenience of those who came to look on at this 
and perhaps at the other contests in honour of the goddess.* 4 

Some of the ancients, as we have seen, declared this to be a milder substi¬ 
tute for human sacrifice, introduced bv Lykurgos; to which Thomsen reason¬ 
ably enough objects that all the epheboi were scourged, and they can never 
have been all sacrificed. Others, as Fluturch above cited, or his authority, 
still attributing it to Lykurgos, thought it part of the moral training of the 
youths—a severe but usefid lesson in endurance of pain, very profitable for 
future soldiers. This is hardly worth considering, in a rite so obviously religious. 
Many moderns follow Frazer in supposing it to he a ceremony of initiation, 
or Thomsen, in taking it to ha one of purification, a case the mom of The 
famous Lcbensrute ; neither has any difficulty in finding parrdlels from the 
lower civilisations.® But. it is a very good point, first made, I think, bv 


** V’. abov e p. 10. literary material in Tricbcr, qmcMionet 

** I’uus.. iii. 16, 10. Tsaconisae, Gttttingen, 1866; cf. Wide, 

11 Pan*., ; Plul , T.ycHrg., 18; Sint.., bub. KuU. pp. UU-IOO. 

Theb. iv. 233 (if ii refers u> Lias rite), ** Frazer on I'aus., lot. cit.; for other 
Hytpmjt*. Fub. 201: Libanius, Oral. i. 23 tvfa., v. Nilaaon. Gr. FcsU pp. 102-4, 
(p. 03, 14, FootStcr): full collection of Ziehen, cols. 1466-8. 
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Bnsanquet, 86 that all the mentions of the rite as above described are of Heller 
istic date, indeed late Hellenistic for the most part: the earliest writer who 
certainly spoalcs of 5tapo«rriy«<ns is Cicero. 27 If wc look at earlier writers 
wlio treat of Sparta, we find nothing at all to the point in Herodotos, uotking 
in any Attic, poet or orator, whether praising or blaming Sparta—an almost 
incomprehensible silence, if the. rite then existed. In Xenophon we do find 
a ceremony at the shrine of Orthia which involved beating, but it is of quite a 
different kind; it was a point of honour to steal a» many cheeses as possible, 
wap’ ’Op0ias, hut while the would-be thieves were at work, pacmyoOv 
toOtous aAAoi? nrrra^e (sc., AtncoOpyos). 28 I lere surely the reference is to some 
kind of rough game; cheeses are laid, perhaps, on the altar; a young man. 
or a party of young tuen, try to snatch them, while certain other persons defend 
them with sticks or whips. It was for the lad with the thickest skin and. the 
quickest hands to win. Of this Plutarch 29 seems to have heard, for he in one 
passage derives the whole rite from an alleged incident iu the Persian wars; 
as Patisanias was sacrificing before the battle of I'lataiai. certain Lydians came 
upon him and were beaten off with sticks and whips by him and his staff, in 
memory of which the Spnrtan3,Plutarch says, still celebrate t&s . . . uAriyas 
tuv Kai Tqv ptTcc Tavroc twv AvScbv ttouttt|v— the latter being a 

ceremonial of which we know nothing. Plato also®’ may well he referring to 
some such thing when lie w-rites of numerous blows exchanged bv Spartans 
* in certain snatching!) ’ (ev dptroryals tioi). Passing to the earlier Hellenistic: 
authors, we still find no mention of the Siapacrrlycooig. for the passage of 
Plautus which is sometimes quoted in this connexion proves nothing at all; he 
calls parasites Lactmfs . . . plagipatid/ut, from which we cannot even deduce 
with certainty whether the epithet refers to the treatment received by real 
Spartans or by the hangers-on to whom they arc compared. 81 

It seems, therefore, almost inevitable to regard the cruel custom we are 
discussing as a piece of antiquarianism, the fruit of the revived Lykurgeiun 
constitution, and as containing someone’s idea of what the methods of the 
good old days wore like. The theatre is of the second half of the third century, 
and we may not unfairly conclude that by that date there were not a few 
who took a sadistic pleasure in witnessing the Hogging. Bomonikai had 
sometimes honorary statues put up to them by the city, at the expense of sonic 
benefactor; three of these have left their bases in the foundations of the 
theatre. 38 Senseless and cruel though the custom was, and little though it 
sccrus to have had in it of real antiquity, it illustrates the stubborn hardihood 
of even the later Spartans that the boys, and their parents, allowed it to go on 
till the fourth century. 


8C Tn li.S.A. xJi. |>. 310, un excellent 
discussion of which I have made much mo. 

n '/We. Uurp., ii. 34, from pnonitl 
observation apparently, ut least from Rood 
hearsay. 

u Xenophon, de T.attd. rep., 2, 0, n 
passage in wineli 1 see no aiRns of corruption. 


*® Plut., ArivU-idcH 17. There appears to 
he no other mention of this * procession of 
Lydian*.’ 

*® llal., La.es. i. 033 13. 

*• Plant., Cnpt. 471-2. 

*» Above, Olinp. X, New. 142. 143, 144. 
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Numerous dedications of an iron sickle-shaped object whose exact nature 
is much disputed enable us to get a glim|»se of three other coni|>etitious engaged 
in by young Spartans. The first was the pcocc (poo'cc), i.e. Mouctcc, probably a 
contest of song. The second was t he KeAfjct (keAecx, KtAoia, KEAtia, K.aiAfja, keAvcc; 
the fonn varies so much, even allowing for homophones, as e—at, oi—u, that. it. 
seems as if no one knew what it should really be called, and the derivation is 
unknown). As one victor says that he dedicates the prize of * the sweet sound 

of a nimble tongue ’ ([tOJoropov sCnpolxdjAov yAcocrcrriS ... &e6Aov-I6rro),® 

I conjecture that the competition was one of oratory or declamation of some 
kind. The third is the KaooripctToptov (Ka90r)pcrr6piov, KcrrOppocTopiov, often 
with the common late form of the ending -iv for -iov); the word clearly is 
derived horn Korra —9r|pocv, with the usual variations between Lakonian and 
common Doric in the form. As to what it was, the fact that the contestants 
were piKKOxhbbopevot, i.e. boys of ten, makes it highly likely that it was, as 
Tillyard suggests, a game of some sort, not a real hunt with wild animals for its 
object. 111 All these three competitions were referred to collectively as t6 
TrmSiKdv (TraiSixAu). 

All this information is from inscriptions. There was another festival of 
which archaeology tells us nothing (had it passed out of use in later times, to 
which the great majority of our inscriptions refer?), and that was the pro¬ 
cession of girls for which Alkm&n wrote his famous Parfhenion. In this 
they say 3S Ted T7eAei<5cS£s yrip <5rpn//'Ope|p](<j: <papos (<p6pos Herodian) 
(ptpoiaais/vuKTa 5i* dp(3poaiav cxte Iijpiov'dCTxpov otueiponevai udyovTai. 
If the Pleiads are rising, presumably the time is spring; the girls are bringing 
something as an offering to the goddess, and the natural interpretation would 
seem to be that, it is a robe. But the well-informed scholiast and also Herodian 
testify to the existence of a word <papc<;, meaning a ploughshare. If this is 
so, we have evidence of the goddess' interest in vegetable as well as. animal 
fertility, for attempts to give the word a secondary, phallic moaning seem to 
me very far-fetched. This would agree very well with the sickle-shaped object, 
if it really is what some inscriptions call it, a Spm-dvri, reaping- or pruning-hook. 
So old a cult as this, apparently going back to the very first settlement in Spirt a 
of the Dorians, is, of course, older than the arrangement of the developed 
Lvkurgeiuu constitution by which a Spartiate had his farm-work done for him 
by his helots. Further light on the matter \fould be welcome. 

I have not thought it worth while to attempt the thankless task of poiuting 
out the conjectures w hick the discoveries have shown to he unfounded ; a fairly 
large collection may be made by anyone who cares to do so by comparing what 
1 have written with the work of Wide or the relevant articles in Roschcr’a 
Lexikon. That we know all about Orthia, or need make no more conjectures, 
would be nn utterly absurd statement; but our present knowledge is to that of 
the last generation as tolerably clear daylight to fog. 


33 Tillyard in B.S.A. xii. p. 361, No. 6; 34 Tillyard, np. fit., p. 383. 

the material of the a hove paragraph is mostly ,J Alkninn, fr. l. 150 (1)5) mj <j., Diehl; 

from this article. V. also Woodward, above, references to HcrodiiU), etc. iu his notes 

Chap. X, pp. 285 jkj'j. ; Ziehen, cola. 1468-0. (Anthologia Lyriea, vol. ii. pp. II, 12). 
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flood summary of nil evidence liy Ziehen, in Puuly-Wissova, Realen- 
cydopadie, art. ‘Sparta,’ cols. 1465-71. More literature, col. 1453. 

Archaeological evidence, BJS.A. vols. xiL-xvi. with index volume; xxiv. 
pp. 8 Qsqq. 

1 jt.erury evidence, mostly in S. Mule. Lakonische Kulte, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 
97 sqq. (also older archaeological evidence). 

See further, for Artemis in general, L. It. Kamel I, Cults of the Creek States, 
vol. ii.. Oxford, 1896; M. I*. Nilsson, Gnechische Frste eon reliijidsetr Bedeuluvy, 
Leipzig, 1VXM», and .1/ inoan-Mycenaean Reliyion, Lund, 1927; also the articles 
* Artemis ’ and ‘ Orthia ’ in W. Roscher, AwtfBkrlichcs Lexicon der <jr. und rim. 
M'jthohsfir. On the ritual, compare J. J. G. Yiirtlieim. Ilet Rituel aan hrt 
Altaar der Orthia te Spatla, in Vtrslagen en Medededingm dvr Konmklijke 
Akodewie van Weltcnsehappcn. Abd. fatlerkund*, 4, xii.. Amsterdam, 1913. 

II. , 1 . Rose. 
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A 

Ackotoi ts of Spart;i : pot t«*ry from, 60. 66. 
iron .apit* from, 301, ; Acropolis of 

At hen*, 387 

Aero torn. 118 20. 135 37 
Adze*, lead, 271 

Achilla; aarutci ia. 122: coin*. 3fl3 
Aegis. goddess with, lead, 274. 278. 270 
Aeschylus, 172. 403 

•Ayeseo tuxo. ns guide to date of eteliri, 203 
"AytAai, 290 
Alkmnn, 400 

Altars: archaic, 0. !1; tiftli-centurv, 24; 

Roman. 30. 37: debris from, 0- 8. 0 
Amber: on fibulae. 224, 225; on ivorv 
ship, 214 ; on comb. 223; in general. 3S0 
Amethyst pendant. 383 
Amphora plaques, lend. 271 
AmvUnion: the sn net nary, 10; pottery, 
19,60-66: nemtoria, 118 
Anaxihioa *<•£', 390 

Animals: as votive*. 102; in v itreous paste, 
383; couchant animals: terracotta. 157; 
ivory. 230-30: amber, 380. Ser 
Bear. Boar, Lion. etc. 

Anogeia. 250 

Anletixes, 12(i 20, 132, 137, 130, 141, 142 
Antla-don. 303 
Ant hernia, lend, 270 
Anthropomorphic vases, 100 
Ants on vases, 85 

Aphrodite: with tlrive, 223; torso. 300; 

nwwiciuted with Oi lhui. 402 
Apollo: of Amyklai, 103. Tt-rpaynp. 299 
Architectural carvings, limestone, 104 
Architectural terracottas : C'hap. HI: place 
of manufacture, 120; technique. 127 20 
Armvc Hcraion, 107, 2oo, 250, 383. 301. 
392 

Aristophanes. 175 
Aristotle, 172 
Arkmlia, 400 

Arknulaa vase. 17. 53. 109 
Artemis: terracotta figurines. 49. llil: 
nSiHiemted with Or this. 283; prefix of. 
to Ot tilia ns guide to date. 203; Artemis 
Alphacm, 172 ; c ult, 402 
Ary balloi: l’roto-Cuinthian. Ill; monkey 
a.. I'in 

Ashmolenn, 240, 252 
!»«,< :t«S 

Athena Alcn, 144, 250 

400 


Athermeus, 58. 173 
•ATpcTraunalSuv. 287 and note 3. 

B 

BaUyka, 240 
Bnrbcrini tomb. 24(1 
pspuMned. 173. 174 

Bassne, 250. 207; nrroteria. 118, 122; 

architectural terracottas. 120 
Beads : I tone, 227 ; gold, 384 ; umber, glass. 
380 

Rears: torment! n, 158: ivory. 232 
Beasts of prey, ivory. 232. 233 
Bechtel. 307 
Beilina' r. 308 
Borrmidini tomb, 240 

Biixls: on va»cs, 73. 77. 8(1. S3. 86; term- 
eutta, 157, 158; limestone, 103; ivory 
and bone. 205-9. 215. 210. 220. 231. 235; 
lead. 207; bird howla. 115. ,SV olw 
Porks. Kapha. etc. 

Birth•cbicniotlfl. 51 
Blinkenbcrg, |08. 221. 207. 301 
poaryds: meaning of title. 290; fM.isition 
of, in 4y0m, ibid .; relation of xaarv to p., 
ibid .; of cvWynPoy, 201 
Boar, limestone. 192 
Bobbins, I tone. 237 
Bocckh, 21ki. 291 
Boehlau, 172 
Boeotian shield, 217 

punoi/isip: statues erected to, 35. 47. 2SS, 
289, 295, 350-58; bone figure of. 240; 
meaning of term. 288. +le/' dedicated by, 
2SS. 317; the scourging. 4(4 
Bone: object* in hone. Chap. A III : split 
lames. 238; lame st rips. 237. 238 
lWnquct. I. 3, 38. 172. 289, 399, 405 
Button Museum, 94 
Ilourguct, ('bap. X 

Bows: goddenH with bow. lead. 271, 27S; 

bowmen, lend. 202. 209, 270, 278 
"Bracelets, lend. 257. 205 
British Museum, 190 
Brouxes: t'luip. VII; chronology, 190 
ppuSaXlya, 173. 174 
Bnigmann. 400 

Bulls: on vases. 73: bronze. 2<i2: ivory. 

232; lead. 209, 277 
Busohor, 387 

Bvrantine: ear rings. 49: coins, 393, 31W, 
'397 

By wintion. 400 
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C 

CaDCcjcvs, nod with, lead. 274. 277 (?>. 278 
* Caricatures.' mask type. 109. 183 
Caryae, in Laconia, 173 
Centaurs: ivorv, 210; bone, 216; lend, 
262. 271 

C eanolft, 267. 268 
Chalcis, musk from, 172 
Clm kioikub. 10,64: avrotetia. 118 
Chariot8: limit and ivory. 217. 21S, 223 
Chilunia: bowls dedicated by. 372-74: 
date of, 374 

Choerilus of Samoa, 172 
Cboisv, 21 

Chronology: general. 2, 17-19, 49. 50; 
sanctuary. Ill, 39!*; pottery, 109 12; 
architectural torrfveottaa, 129-31; terra 
cotta figurines,140; mask*. 106; bronzes. 
190; ivory and bone, 203; leuil figurines. 
239-32; inscriptions. 292. 293; iron spits. 
391 

Chryaaplta stele, 283, 388. 390 
Cicero, 495 

Claw pendant, bone. 226 
Club : god with, bad. 274 
‘Cnidinn’ figure*, terracotta. 150 
Cooks: on vanes, 86; lead, 262, 269. 277, 
278 

Cohen, 394 
Com*. 393-98 

Combs: bronze, 11*9; ivorv and bone. 

222-24: lead, 267 
Corfu pediment. 387 

Corinth, 393; Corinthian pottery, 109, 116 
Cornices. 131. 139. 140 
Corpse on bier, ivory. 210 
Couchant uiuimds; terracotta. 137; ivorv. 

230-36; amber. 386 
Courby, 92. 94 

Crescent pattern on pottery, 96, 101 
Crete, 94, 246 

’ Criophnrrw ’ type fienrine. 157 
CurtiuB. 174 

' Cyrenaie ’ pottery', 2. 52 34, 112 
Cymne. the nymph. 54 
Cyriac ol Ancona. 313 

D 

Dapuxai, sherd from. 17. 199 

Davies, 392 

l>eet. lead, 277-79 

Demos stand, 84 

DeJong, 117 

Dera, on Taygctos, 173 

Dr Riddrr, 92, 291 

Siaeao-byuot;, 4<>4 

Dice: terracotta, 159; bronze die inscribed, 
201,370; bone, 237 
Ihcktut nr Mactnon, 153 
Dickjns, 387 
Dictacan cave, 254 
6iKT)A'!rral.. 173 


Dimitsana plaques. 168, 216 
Dionysus, 172, 173 
Dioscuri, 271, 296, 365 
Disco, lead, 279 
Docrpfeld. 12 

Dogs: on vases, 73. 114; Limestone, 192; 

ivory, 212. 232 
Dorians, 399 

Doric: capital. 21. 390; architectural 
carvings, 22, 194 

Double axes: terracotta, 159; Ixmc, 238; 
lead. 254. 264, 270; gold, 383; silver, 
384 

Drain. 28 31 
Dress. 279. 280 
Ducari. 243 
Duck, sdvei. 384 
Dugas, 52, 109 

Durrn, 12, 46 • 


E 

EaOLE: spread eagle, displayed bird; in 
lione him! ivory : on comb, 223; on seal*. 
228, 229; beiow eonehant animals, 234, 
235 

Eagle fibulae, ivory. 225 
Earrings: Bvzsntine. 4ft; load, 253 
Egypt, 393 : Egyptian work. 361, 361. 385 
Kiloithyia, 51, 202. 4<>2 
clpl.'uv, 287 

dadpiflua firn. dedication in. 31.HJ; origin of, 
i 'but. 

Eitnrm, 403 
Elen sin ion, 260 
Klin. 490 

Engraved stonor. 378 

Ephcums: bronzes, 196, 198; ivories, 246 

Epidauros. 490 

Klagatperucke, 147, 247 

Etruria, 247 

'GfWAKcs : early name for nop-oplas dyriv (?), 
269; victories recorded, 268, 306, 306. 
339 

Eupolis, 274 
Eurotas. 2. 3 
Evans. 255 

Excavation, process of. 5 


F 

Fak.nku„ 404, 407 
Farrell, 152. 155 

Fibulae: oil terracotta tig urine.'. 148; 
bronze. 198. 200; luoiize {. with bone 
and amber, 198; ivory plaque f , 204; 
spectacle f. in ivory and bone. 224, 
226; eagle f., 226; spiral f. in lead, 267, 
silver f., 382 
Filigree gold bends, 364 
Fish: on vase, 73; ivory intaglio, 234; 
lead, 269 

Flogging, 404. 44*5. Sec also puauriKTH 
and Kspnptos dy<ii. 
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Floral designs, ivory intngli. 234 

Flute-player, terracotta figurine, 157 

Flutes, hone, 236, 370 

Foiicnrt, 334 

Frank I, 300 

Frankish coins, 303. 398 

Fraser, 401 

French plan of theatre, 11 
Frogs: bronze. JOT : bone, 317 
Furtwa aglet, 06, 107, 237, 258 
Furlwkiiglcr- Reich hold 274 

G 

Gabunkb. K., 283 
Gardner, 1’.. 394 
(ida,. ridge tile, 141 

Geometric designs on ivory intagli, 23+ 

Geometric, pottery, .74-On 

Groree, 1, 117 

Gemki. 300 

Gerhard. 212 

Glass: seal, 381: heads, 380 
Guest res. 300 

Goats : ivory. 232; lead, 202. 200, 277 
Goddesses : with bow, lead, 271, 278; 
warrior goddess, lead. 268; winged god¬ 
dess, ivory, 206, 207; winged godcieaa, 
lend, 254, 250, 20S. 271. 270, *SV. also 
Orthin. itoTvts enssiv. Xoaiin. 

Gold: leaf, jewellery. 381; double axo, 
383; filigree betid*. 384: pendant. ibid. 
Gorgoneia: {lottery, 73. 77, 82, 101; 

ivory. 242; lead. 203 

Goiguus: mask type, 160. 183; ivory 
plaque*, 2|o. 213; lead, 262, 271 
Greek coins, 304, 305 
Grids, lead, 254, 255, 265 
Griffins: ivory, 213, 222; ivorv griffin's 
head. 212. 217 

Grilles, lead. 20-1. 270. 277. 270 
Gythion, 303 

H 

Hadacjskk, 2.17 
Hadrian, 303 
Hare, ou vases, 73 
Heberdey, 387 
Hcgcsick-s, 163 
Helen cult. 283 

Hellenistic: {Kitten*, 27, 28, 115; archi¬ 
tectural terracottas. 132; roof-tiles, 134 
Hern on coins of Aram, 152; with pea¬ 
cock, 223; nt Olympia, 300 
lieraiun at Olympia: construction of, 12; 

tiles from. 111 
Hermes, lead. 274. 280, 281 
Herodotus, 103. 405 
lleroon, at Sparta. 54. 50. 113 
liesvchius. 172. 173. 200, 202 
lldlrr von Gartringen. 353 
Hittitc, 246. 381 
Hnhline, 115 


Hogarth, 246. 255, 257 
Horace. 172 

Homos: tormootta. 157; limwtnne. |8f> 
02; on ivni-v and bone plaques. 214. 
21 o; on ivory comb, 223; head in ivory, 
242; load, 254, 200, 270. TtrrucoUtu of 
OrOtiu un horn* Lack, 130. Men on horse¬ 
back . ter moot In, 151 . on ivory plaque*. 
206. 212, lend, 260, 276. ami 

'■hariot on hunt an.-l hwy plaques, 217, 
218. hauUe hortt-htnd prWiml* . terra- 
cotta. 140; ivory. 241; lead, 206. 271 

11 

Hvdm and hero, ivory plaque, 212 
Hydriai, 36 

1 

blll(K)K-Bl ; M Kll. 304 

Inscriptions: ( 'Imp. X: provenance. 3-1 30: 
Fab ie; relating to v6 ratBaebv. 285 01, 
290-353; number of, 286. 293. M triml, 
286. 296-302; prose, 280. 302-35; for¬ 
mulae ill. 280; technical terms in, 290— 
02; dialect of, 292. date* of, 292. 
293; relating to uapTfplas 4y(5v. 2SH. 
317; on limestone reliefs, 190, 191, 193. 
195. 367 69: on bronze die*. 201, 370: 
on ivorv ship. 215, 370: on bone Hut*, 
236. 870; on pottery (plate*), 10. 28, 73, 
371 74. Honorary: to btoinmikai, 288, 
295.336-38; t" l*. Menimiu* Frstolaos. 
295.359-01; MiserUn"ton* : Soixiadn.s 
bell ’ll. 38, 355; list'of magistrates. 295; 
marble howls. 294, 353; marble (Malt. 
295. 364; on altar. 295, 364; grave 
stelai, 295, 364; fragments. 362 66 
Ionic capitals: fragments of. 890; in lead. 

253, 265. 270 
Iron aicldcb. 5’ c Sickle*. 

Iron spits, 391 93 
Italian ivories, 246 
Idoupoi. 173 

ltbyphtdlii-: terracottas, 156, 402; lime¬ 
stone figure, 188 

Ivories: (’hup. VITI; in early temple, 12. 
14; chronology of, 203; general rela¬ 
tions. 245 -18 

Ivy leaf pattern on vases, 88 

J 

.1 rwrr r KttY : types in lend, 255; gold and 
silver j.. 381 Si 
Johansen, 70 

k 

Ksmuuis • ivorira, 246; gold rosette. 253 
K.vnthnroi, 112 

K3f>Tfp:c« <S yitv: ritual Hogging at the altar 
ol Orthu. 288, 317. 104, 403; iSpaAnqs. 
earlier name of (7). 2KH -90, 305, 3*Mi 
Kasi/dm&v. 173 
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*xfcrr.': definition of. 200. 201: derivation, 
201. 292; relationship to pcoryo?, not to 
patronomo# tpmymot, 290, 291; name 
used at all ages, 290 
Kastnotes, 249 

sanrStiPerroptov. * hunt-game ’ in 16 -na>5 ik6v, 
288. 406; number of victories recorded 
in. 288 

(uAila, contest in tO Tiaifiiitcr. ill vocal 
music. 288; ot in oratory. 406; number 
of victories iveoidisl in, 288 
Knucklebones, 237 
Koch, 117 

Kohl-neeilles, ivory, 209. 245 
Kolbe, miWm in ('Imp. X 
Kipiaj, 173 

Korytholia, Artemis, 173 
Kourouniotis, 118 
Kretschmer. 287 
supi5pc, 173. 174 
Kyltkes, 73. 83. 85. 1H5 

L 

L.u-oxi \.n : itiurbU'. 387. 388. Uoonian I, 
ii tn. <-i , *m Ft (toy. 

Lnlaiuni, 58. 70. 70. 82. 90. 02 

Lamb, 202, 258 

Lamps, terracottA, 88 

l.nnglntz, 388. 300 

l.na. 303 

Lunm. 391 

Leud figurines: 27. Chap. IX; other 

provenance.*, 250; stratification r.nd 
chronology, 250 52; technique, 252. 253; 
Lead 0, 833, 254. Lead I. 254-(i4: Leud 
II, 204—70. Lead ill and IV. 270-77; 
Uad V. 277-79; Lead VI. 279; solid 
figures in lend. 258, 259. 267. 271 ; evolu¬ 
tion of types, 280 82; nonunion -with 
cult. 282;' style, 263, 284 
Le Bus. 92 
Lekyiluri, 70 
Leon, I (13 
Libaniua, 40-1 

Limestone carvings Chap. VI; date and 
provenance, 15, 187 
Limnni, 2. 5 
Amvorrn, 400 

1.lulls: from pedimentnl groups, 21, 192, 
i'7; dll Vi e.. 73; ItmeatOlUl, 192. 193; 
ivory. 208. 213. 215. 217. 223; lend. 258, 
262. 265, 209. 271. 277 
Lizard ; on vase, 83; on seal, 230 
Lotus pattern on pottery. 83, 85. 90 
Auyo61oua, 4011 
Lust ml howl, 387 
Lyonrgus. 34. 332, 333, 4i4 
Lyres, lead, 258 


M 

MvoRonrrs. 174 
Mngouln, 47, 02, 286, 39U 


Masks- Chap. V; provenance. 27. 103; 
classification and chronology, lt>5. types, 
1(55 00; technique, 160 71 ; sepulchral 
minks. 171; dramatic, 172; apotropaic, 
173; honorific, 174; miniature masks. 
153. 100. 175, 181; moulds for masks, 
178; classifies tiou of fragment*. 177; 
types of masks; * Old women,’ 179; 

‘Youths,’ 180; ‘ Warriors,' 181; * Por¬ 
traits,’ 182; ‘Satyrs.’ 182; ‘ Lorguus.' 
183; ‘ Caricatures,’ 163; Museum num- 
here of musks, 185. 166 
Alandlm . 286. 346 
Malting ley. 391 
Maurice. 306 
Megalopolis, 106 
Megara, 400 
Megarian bowls, 27, 115 
Mcister. 334 
Meknes museum, 230 
Mein, Mme. Andromache. 76 
Menelnion : Geometric pottery from. 54. 
00; Laconian 1.78; Laconian 11,72.60; 
acroterm, 118; antofixes. 122; lead 
figurines. 249. 270. 271, 280. 281 
Menkli tomb, 243 

Messenc, 393; Messoniuu w ars. 163 
Milbank. 394 

Mill-atrrwm, 5, 49, 340 (avlaki) 

Minoan; deigns, 230; Minoan-Mycenaean 
age. 282. Sr* al.<t > Mycenaean. 

Minotaur, fermontto, 158 

Mirror*: broruc, 107; lend, 258, 265; 

silver. 381 
Mistrs, 280 

i»5io. musical content in i6 iraiSmiv. 288. 

406; number of victories recorded. 288 
MaUia, 174 

Monkey: on a vase, 88; mnnkov arvhallos. 
160 

‘ Mouchophoros ‘ type in lead, 267 
Muthone. 303 
Muller. 122 
Munich, 249 

Musicians, lead, 262. 209. 276 
Mycenae. 252. 253. 257. 282. Mycenaean 
gems, 230, 248. 378 ; dress. 280 

N 

N uu iiATis, 218. 381 
Xcamhvia temple. 12. 131 
Nebuchadnezzar. 203 
X i cost henes. 109 
V iim. lead, 268. 271 
Nilsson, 266. 283. 403, 407 
Ximrud ivories, 246 


O 

6£eVj( dp^.icKO:. 391. 302 
Oinoclioni, 83. 00 

* A)ld Women.’ mask type, 166, 179, 184 
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Olympia: Horaion. 12: acrotem. 1 IS, 122; 
orWHU-s. 100. 200; beads. 386 

OrtWui, too 

Ortliia: cult. C hap. XII: ft (VI Bronze 
A tie Cult. 282. forms of I he nanus 4""; 
uf Dorian "ri<in, 401; meaning of the 
name. 403; (). ft nr I ArronUft. 283. 402; 
0 anrl Aphrodite. 402; representations 
of Orthin: in terracotta. 147-00, on 
fibuln plaqni'fl. 205-8: priV/smir• of O., 
210; mantle bead of 1 >.. 380. Sr? al*o 
Horsed. Trinia Jno5v, Winged poddi«... 
Y\ reaths. Xoana. 

Orthosis. 400 

I tscilla. 172. 17+ 

* lxhr.nl pencUnt *, lend, 254, 205. 271 


1> 

PaestCH. Basilica. 12 

n<u 6 .« 6 ; Aywv, 6 nn:‘ ;<ov \thhltf 

Kon^rjprrropicit, 288; tcuvryfrat. lAttf. 3/ lyirrif 
f r,\ite.">n: KfX-o, ibut .: tan. i hiil. Number 
of victories recorded, ibid. : prize in. 280; 
competition without regard touge-cli**'■*, 
287 

l’alm branches,lead. 27*0 277, 270 

Plllluettes. lead. 270 

Paris. judgment of. on ivory remit. 223 

Patnmornate of deified I.ycunnia. 332. 333 

Pftitsanias. 51, 172. 400.4<4 

Pavement, rflbltlo, fi, 15, 10, 301 

Pe<lintent-.I tTOtipa, 21 23 

Pofrasi, trad, 202. 208 

Pendants:: bone. 220; ©Inu pendant in 
butlv. t7/iV.; double horse's head pend 
uiita: terracotta, 140; ivory. 241 : lead, 
200; oxbvud pendants, bad, 257, 205. 
271: pendant roils, lend. 261. 270: 
l»-tirlant plaque, lend. 255; tunnelled 
pendants, lend. 254; vitreous jtaste 
pendant. 383; n met by si p.. 383; silver 
p., 383, 38-1; gold p.. 384 
Pentode mnrhlo, 3INt 
Fcrdrizct. 3»K) 

Pc reunion, 300 
Perns t-Cliip«e*. *>2. 255 
Persian Art'•mis, 4tll 
Petrie, 17 
Pfnlil, 270 
fOpcv 406 
Phcidon. 301 
Phliim. 250 

Phoenician trade. 24-5—18 
PhrvnivhoK. 172 
Pindar. 403 

Pina: bionze, 107.200; bon. 226: lead. 

254. 257, 205. 271; silver-gBt pin- and 
chain. 383. silver,383; silverpinhi d.3'1 

Pithni. mnnlried, MS. 02 
Plaques terracotta, 154 j lime-done. Clinp. 
VI ; bronze, 2* *1; ivoty, 201-18; lead, 

255, 267, 271 


Pintos, Lmvuim* » ill- 82 
Plato. 405 
Plautus. 4CI5 
Plectra (Vi. ivory. 230 
Plutarch. 181. 401, 404, 406 
Pollux, 172, 173 

PomcjrrnnnteB, flower or fruit: terracotta, 
158; bronze. 202: lame. 210; ivorv. 
245; load, jewellery type, 257. 265. 27). 
277: lead wreaths of pomegranates, 263. 
260. 277: puincuianutc pattern on vases, 
73. 83 85. 06 
Pointow. 304 

Pinos stone, lion’s mime. 21. 387 
• Portrait*.’ mask type. 167. 182 
Poseidon, lead. 274. 280. 241 ; Poseidon 
G a radios, wrestling matches at bis shrine, 
280, 318 

-re—vio vnpiJY : tvlTUcotta, l td. ivoTV. 205 
8; at Rhodes. 247; lend, 2i»0 ; mipeet of 
Ortliia. 2S3, 401 

Pot ten . Chap. IT; sequent of. 17. IS; 
thiiinetrie, 54 «6: from Aerojiolis. 0". 
tin; from Alenclaiun. 60: from Amyk- 
lainn. 60 66; Sub-Gcmnetrio, 66 60; 
IViUvCorlmhitm. 4. 113 15; Laconian 

l. 7** 72; Laconian II. 15, 72-80; 
Ueonian ill. 80 04; Tatmnhin IV. 04: 
Uoonltui V. 24. 27. 04-101: Ijiuioninn 
\ I. 21.27. 101-5, 374: mininture vow-. 
100-0; chronology. 100 12. 371: sum 

m. u\ ol stvles. 112: Hellenistic pottery, 
27. 20. 115; M yrrnaio.’ 2. 52 -51, 112; 
iiucrilml twyDil 74. 

Puttier, 52, 53 
Pnulsen. 51. 147. 246 

Pmtalm»>;. P. Meiiuuius. inscription* in 
honour ol. 205. 350-61 
Prefer, 2>7. 33+ 

Prentice. 7MK» 

Probus, 174 

Prometheus. Ivorv plaque. 200 
Proto-t’i-rintbinn potion-. I. 113-15 
Pntmiini (many of Ortnia): bronze, 201; 

hone. 210; l. ill, 251, 255, 265 
Pyxides, 111 


R 

R ors. on vases, 73 
lteinach. 108, 300 
lih'tm. 181 

Rhodes: ivories from. 246; jewellery, 257- 
267: Rhodian imitations of Egyptian 
work, 381 

Riehter. 387. 388. 300 

Rings: brutue 1*0: lame. 226. lend, 255. 
265. 270; gold, 383 

Homan: terracottas, 40, 160; coins. 303. 
300 

ltuss. 240. 357 
Rouse. 174, 176 
Ruhrnsohn, 66 
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8 

8.U4UA3S, 257 

Sand, layer of, 1C, 19, 2t». 35*1 

Satyrs in.tsh type, 165*. 132, lead, 268 

Kcnffolding poles, 22 

ScAmharoids, 379 

KcAm.hR: ivory, 240: vitreous paste, 385; 

scarab rings in lead. 254. 255 
Sohlicmann, 252. 253. 255. 257 
Sohlutnbcrger, 394 

Scorpions: on bone seal. 228 ; ivorv inlugli 
of, 234 

Sculpture, 386-5)0 

Seals: bronze. 199; bone and ivory, 228- 
3**; glass, 381 
iSojk. I 

Soltman. 274. 391, 393 
Sovenis. 393 
Shui-p. ivory. 232 
Shell, gilt, 384 

Shields . devices on lead shields, 274; 
Boeotian shield, 217 

Ships: relief in limestone, 15*5; ivory ship, 
214,215; its inscription, 370 
Sickles, iron: prize in contests. 28*1; 
attached to votive Htetni, ibid.; still in 
position. 299, 312; exact nature un- 
muiiii. 400 

Sidon, bone figure from, 247 
Sieveking, 2(M) 

Sikyon. 35*3 
Sileni, 173 
Silphion, 17,54 

Silver: jewellery, 381; fibula. 382; pin, 
3S3; double use. mirror, pendant, rosette, 
3 > 1 

Sima, terracotta, 131. 139, 140 
Sueiis: bronze. 202; load, 268, 271; silver, 
384 

Skanrinlakos, 350 
Skyphoi, 56, 70, 114 
Snail, on vase, 85 

Snakes: bronre, 197; ivory, 240; bone, 
242, 243; lend, 265; mala with goddcaa: 
oil a vase. 104; on ivory plaque, 207 
Soixiudas' stone bench, 37. 44, 25*4, 25*5, 
355 

Soteriades, 11 
Spat a tomb, 245 

Sphinxes: on vases, 76; limestone, 15*4; 
bronre, 202; ivory relief, 207, 2t*8, 213; 
on ivory comb, 223; on bone ,-eula. 221*. 
230; ivor\ in the round. 232, 210. 214; 
lead. 254. 202, 207. 208, 271 
Spider, ivory intaglio, 235 
Spiral ornament, lead, 205 
Spiti. non. 391-5)3 
Stag, bronze, 202 
Star, on seal, 228 

State training of Spartan youths • organisa ¬ 
tion of, 287 and note 3; sgcolnssos: 
uncxijowivwv. 280. 287. 290. 291; 

irpotonaunalSwr. 287; irpoiragrroiSw*', ibid.; 


tlpirwv, \birl .; bo>8 divided into dryiXa. 
25*0 ; lender calhil pooy^. 299. 291; the 
Komv, 25*0-92 ; the our«f rjJoj, 25*0. 291 
Statuettes: bronze, 197, 202. See aho 
Terracotta figurines (Chap. IV) and Ijead, 
solid figures in. 

SUM: votive Helm of victors. 34; of 
Xe.noklea, ibid .; of bomonikii. 35; uaedas 
rubble. 38: inscribed Mai. 280.296 353: 
number- of, dating and arrangement, 
292; uninseribed Ingmeoh. 293 
Strabo, 2 

Strips of bone, 237, 238 
Studnicrka, f>3, i>4, 262 
ouviytjp.,;, meaning of, 291; relation to 
poccyot, ibid. 

Svoronos, 393 

Syracuse, plaque libulu from. 2-10 
Syrian ieal. 381 
Swan*. on vases, 83, 88 
Swine, ou vases, 73 


T 

Takasto, mask from. 172 
Tattooing, 108 

Tegea : antrfixes, 122; coins, 393 
Temples: early (archaic! temple, 10 14; 
aorntorin, 120, 130; tilca, 132. Inter 
(sixth century) temple, 19. 21; founds 
liou trunohoe. 19; later rebuilding, 32 34; 
aerou-iia and cornice. 130.131; tiles, 132 
Terrueotta figurines : Chap. IV; claasifka- 
tion and chronology. 146; handmade 
figurines. 155; of Roman period, 160 
Theatre, 3, 36. 38-47 
Tlwra, 198. 490 
Thcriomorphic vases, 160 
Thermon temple: plan. II, 12; nrehi 
tcctural terracottas, 141 
Tbcspin. 172 
ThierHch, 197. 15)9. 257 
Thompson. 1, 149, 241, 401 
Thomsen, 404 

Throned figures: terracotta, 149, 150; 

ivory ami lione, 220-22 
Tiles stamped bill's. 32, 33, 143, 144, 401 ; 
Laconian tiles, 132; Hellenistic, ibid.; 
roof-tiles. 142 

Tlllyonl. 286 89. 310, 322, 327. 400 
'firyiiB, temple. 21 
Tod. 249. 331. 336 
Tombs, (. iuistian, 49 

Tortoises: terracotta, 158; bronze, 15*7; 
bone, 217 

Trebonianus GaUus, 393 
Trench A and B. 4 

Trident, god with ; lead, 274. 278, 279 

Troy. 257 

Try pi. 295 

Tsounl.is, 249 

Tyre, 203, 245 
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V 

Va> Beaux. Mm., 1L7 

Vases: in vitreous paste. 385. ,Sr< at so 
I'otterv. 

Venetian coins, 3113, 394, 399 

Virgil, 174 

Vitreous paste. objects in, 384-86 

Von Massow, till, 135 

Votaries, fontnle, load. 202, 268, 274, 278, 
279 

Votive oQcriugs. distribution and shape of 
the deposit, 4, 10. 15. 25 

w 

Wai.dstkin, 255. 237. 301 

Wail: of the city. 28.31; of the suucluurv, 
7. 15. 25 

Warrior*: limestone. 189; ivory plaque*. 
2tK», 209, 214; bone plaque. 217; on 
comb. 223. on bone seal, 228; lead, 202, 
260, 274, 278. 279; warrior goddesu, 
lend, 2H8; ' Warriors,’ mask typ< 167, 
181. 185 

Wheels: limestone. 195; lead, 270 

Wide: on Ueometrie pottery. 54; liw 
Lakuniiscto. Knttt quoted. 78, 404, 407 


Wiegand. 397 

Wuured figures ; got/dr $g I yin: . i vorv, 205-7, 
214; lead. 2.54, 259. 268. 271, 277. 279, 
nvile fypr ; ivory, 20!*, 235 
Wire (? for the hair), bronze. 199 
Wreaths: lend, 254, 263, 209, 270, 277 79; 
Bold and silver wreath, 383; 

[Ort/iiu and >n u with lemi'Jin or erenoun : 
terracotta, 154: ivorv, 207. 212; lead 
239. 268 


X 

Xetxokles, sttle of. 34 

Xmtnn; in the temple, 10; figures like 
xonnn : in bone, 218, 247; in lead. 207, 
271 


Y 

‘ Yovtiih,’ mask type, 167, 180 


Z 

Zkiivos. 207 

Zeus Pious ion, 250 

Ziehen. 29U. 399. 400, 193. 100, 107 



EPIGBAPHICAL INDICES 1 


I. PROPER NAMES. 


KA. "ApdoKovro^, 327 
•Ap^HTos, 28.7, J03 (bit), 308 
Map. Aup. 'AyaBoTrouf, 330 
T. *k>0. 'AynalAaas, 310: 'A. NrAAa, 310, 311 
AOp. 'Ayi<xj EOSdrucv, 357 
'AynrrtiSa?, 341 
"Ayi? KAtdw&pou, 318 
*A#4wtt, &au4otos. 143 
‘AAftyrpAiris floAu^tuoo, 338 
TT6. AiAio? 'AAKcnr6pi5a«, 330 (few); 136. AiAios 
AapcwponllSos 'A. 331, 334 
-AJiKcnrrof. 317, 321 
'AAxtpo? ZwtcAtlEa, 304 
'AAkltrtroj, 314 
AiipivtKor, 328 
'A»flfej7ios, sw ®iXwp*rr|j 
"Avcrro?, 304 
[’A* t16os< 1). 300 
'Airrirrcrrpos, 322 
‘Avrcovtivui, 301 
•A!it«Xo*i(*)]. 353 
‘ApitfriTiros. 290 
’ApupSrrjj, 203, 355 
’ApuruiSap, 321 
‘Api<n»vs, 295 
'Apiorkoi/, 303 
'Apij-roSocyos. 304 

•ApurroKAift, 295, 309, 332, 350, 300 
■Api<r70Kp&TT)$ 'ApKrrc&daicv. 304; 'A. 'Apia- 
iftwuoj, 303; Mdp. A5p. 'A Aopau*To<j, 350; 
M6p. OOAinos ‘A. KaAAtKpdnoos, 320 
' Api<jx 6 «piT 05 , 2 07 

'Apip-ro-rtAns <-np). 298, 319; ‘A. Miy*of6vriP, 
327 

'Apioxtow, 288, 300 

Tip. KAorv. 'ApuoiMKO?, 313; Apuov‘it<o? (?), 317 
‘Appotnot, 350 

'ApTuus ‘Optxia (ui : - ApTtui6i 'OpiVipi 

(Bqp&o. BwpfHa, Botpviq, FwpGtcr. 'Wpeia, etc.), 
315, 320, 323 (bis), 324, 325. 320, 331, 333, 
334, [347'; ‘OpWa 'Ap-riuiBi, 313. 344; 
'Aprtyiii ’Opfin ? (ret *4 ut.) 309 (ter), 310, 312, 
(313,314 (but). 315. 318 (MaJ. 320. 320J, 
327, 328, 329 (ire), 334, 335, 340 (6i«), 342. 
[34 *i (ter)], 347 [ter), 348, [348 (ter) , [349 
(In*).. 8w uImj *.v. 'OpS*la 
‘ApyiOScp, 337 
'Apynrrro;, 143 
'Aodvts, 318 

KA. 'A-mw*. 320; Tip. KAaoSio? A., 320 
[A6ycoj<nia l wds (7)., 344 


M. A6p.338 

‘Af96vt|tos, 345; M. OOAmo? ‘A. 319; M£p. 

QvaAipto?, CviAtticuoj ’A. Eaxjirporrws, 330 
‘AypaEaio? (or 'AypciAaTOs), 370 

•ApiSios BidSas. 325 

BpaoiSa;, 333; Bpa (*j joiSap, 332; Tifl. KXau. 
B. 327; Ti KAavEip B.. 337; [B. , Apuov(?)]- 
ikou, 317; Ti KA. B. BpaoiSa, 333 
L BujT(8ot (?), 309 

Taaiyoi, 318 
Papea*, 307 

rii. Mluyio? rtwcno;, 340 
TAOkwu, 317; T 'Eppoytraos. 317 
ripynnTox, 329 ; V. rapyirnrou. 329 (ter) ; Xr^TO? 
Tlcytruioi f. ‘Ovaoirpdrrou;, 337 

Aayalvsrc?, 350; Z!k Floy. A. 0to?<vo«j, 330 
Aauapn?, 322. 332, 333, 359, 300 
AapArpio?, 339 

Adturnrct, 303 ; A. ‘AfioArjtou, 288. 303 (bin) 
Aaylui' 'A*>5io-riou <tn?.c*<p<5rT0v? to?. 313 
AoyOKAfiBa? XaAta, 314 
AayoKAf!?, 323 

AapoKpitri^, 307, 308; A. AiokA*cu?, 324 
Aopcxporl&cr;. 331 ; ITo. AUioy A ‘AAKavbpl&a, 
331. 334 
Aopiyopi;, 302 
At* mo? (l)J, 344 

AeC!pa X os, 317; Ho M4pp. A , 319 
AioxAt)?, 321 

T.p KA, Etpavlw., ‘YyxW, 350 
'EAeu&la?, 370; ‘EAieuoia?, Aoyooci, 143; 'IrpoC 
EA., 143 
'EAiriwxo?, 359 
'EwyovTitoa?, 312 
’ETroui6o{, 307 
'EmvihlSot?, 298 

’Epeoyti/i)?, 317, 319; 'E. rAjxau*>?, 317 *E. 

Map. Aupr;Mou - 331 

E6oAkt)s, 289 

Ei>paAKtis, 289 ; Ai(3u S Eu., id. 

Etoaycs, 309, 318. 357 

EiiSomyo? l-MOp}; E6. Aaporpixiop A xal ‘AplCJ- 
xcliap. 321; EO. EOSatciuca, 321 ; rTp<rrout)X16ap 


Hi*, ter, rir,., denote that 


1 Square brackets are Used to denote uncertain restorations only, 
an entry occurs two or three times (or more) ou the same page. 
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E5, 302 
EOtir)?, 3(8> 
E0icA»!8ck, 310 
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ARTEMIS ORTMIA. PL. VI 



Byzantine Ear-rings from the Orthia site. Scale near full-size 

(see p. 49). 
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ARTEMIS ORTMIA. PL XII 


Fragments of pithol with applied moulded ornament 

p. 92). 







AJtTEMIS OftTHIA PU XIII. 











ARTEMIS ORTHIA PE. AV. 



Pithos with combat mul chariot scenes from Heroon. Scale 2 :5 

p. 92 ». 








Pithos with combat and chariot scenes from Heroon : Scaler 1 ■ * 

Omwiaa at 11, ram an otounlr pi »r i*t th l*c uMihon ft far Patia /rav’arut 

[see p. 92>. 









Trent and hack views of a fragment of n plate of Lnconlnn III style from Mcnelniotv 
Slightly more than hall actual size 
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Polychrome Disc Aorotcria. Scale 1 2 
(irt pp 118. 135 1 
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ARTEMIS ORTHIA, PL. XXXIV 


Te^pacotta fi^upines Type VI (see p. 151 ). Scale 1 ; 2 
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ARTEMIS OKTIIIA r>l XXXVII 



Terracotta figurines Type*? IX and X/> (jtffl p M3). Scale 1 : 2. 
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ARTEMIS ORTHIA. PL. XL 







































ABT£IVi;s OUT MIA PL. XLVI 



TpriMcrittn XVI floman (titc lift ICl. IG2). Seal* .2. 









AliTtVbORnilA.pl XLVIli 



Terracotta Votive Mask*. 

Probably Female. 

1 Type A.lv. 2 and 3. Typo A.v. Scalu 2 :5. 
(j«r pp. 166. I79i. 










ARTf MIS ORTHIA PL. LI 


Terracotta Votive Masks. 

Probably Youths. 

and 2, Typo B I. 3. Type B ii. Sonic 2 5. 
,>ffl i up. 107. 180\ 
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ARTEMIS orthia fl uv. 




Terracotta Votive Masks. 
Possibly Portraits. 
Type 0. Scale 2:5. 

X<v A t» • 

i,sm* i>p <07. 108). 



ARTEMIS ORTHlA PL. LVI 




Tenmcotta Votive K'.isks 
Satyr anil C.orgons. 

Typo E ii. 2. Tyi>o F. i 3. Type F.ii. Seale 2 5. 
tier i>i). ISO. IS? 




AHTEM 5 OliT'tIA PL LVII 



Terracotta Votive Masks. 
Grotesques. 

1 Tyix- G i a (3). 9. Tyi>c Gi 1)0). Sealc 2:5. 
vr /i 184 






Terracotta Votive Masks. 

Grotesques. 

1 ami 2. Type G i . n 1 2>. 3. Type G i. b (2). Scale 2 : 5 
(see p. 181). 


ARTEMIS ORTHIA PL LVIII, 



ARTEMIS ORTHIA PL LIX 



Toi'i'ftcotta Votive Masks 
Grotesques. 

1 Type G II a 2. Tyixj F.l. 3 and 4. Type C n t Scale 2 5. 
i see pp. 183, 18-1 ). 
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Toi*racotta Votive Maskr,. 
Gj’otostiues. 

Type G.II..7. Soule 2:5 
itaep. >84. 




ARTEMIS ORTMIA PL L.XI 



Tc.’i’acottn Vctlvc Mnaks. 
Crot^stiucs 

1 Type G.ii U. 7 . Type G il r Go ilo 2 5. 
(«r/». 185 ], 
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Tcrcacotta Votive Maskt. 
Grotesques. 

1 Type G i> il. 2 and 3. Type G.ii r. Sonic 2 it 
(sse p. 185), 
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LIme&tonr figures of Horses 
(•rep tOOi 


Limcslone liv.>» 
<*rr p. >691 








ARTEMIS OOTHIA, PL I.XVI. 



Scale I : 3 

Limestone relielso* horses 
<Mi p. 190). 





Scalr t -3. 

Limestone pellets of honr.ee 
lv«r p 101). 
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Scale I 3 

Limestone reliefs of horses. 

(ne V. 191). 
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Scale 1 . 3. 

Arcnltoctuml curvinys in li men tone 
isti /). 194). 
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Scale 1 ; 3 

Miscellaneous limestone objects. 

(see p 195). 







B'xjo^u shouldv' Geometric period Sen Ip 3 4. 

Utt p. 197). 
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Brorue Figurines Geometric period Scale 2 3 
(we/n 197 ). 
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Bronze Broochns GoomotHu Seal#? 3 

(toe po. 198. )9Si. 
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ARTEMIS ORTMIA FH. LXXXVI 



Bronze shoulder pins. VII century. Scale 2 3. 

(am? p. 200). 
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ARTEMIS ORTH I A. PL XUI 


Ivory plaauor, First style Three Flbuln plaques 
Drawings, ncnlr 1:1. Photographs sralr 4 5 

(*«• p 
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Ivory Fibula-plaquo, Soconit style 
Drawing scale 1:1. PHolograph, scale 5 


APTfcMIV OfTMIA (h. ACIV 
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Ivory Plaque Second style. 
Drawing scale 1 :1 Photograph, scale 4- 5. 
(«* p. 207). 
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Two Ivory Plaques Ser.orti style 2 Fltiulfi ulnouc. 
Di .twiii|4t> fconle 1.1. Photogrnph some 'I :5 

(w o. 208) 


IS3V "»<l VltllttO iiwaiuv 















1 nntl 3. Two Ivory Piuuues Second style 

[tux If. 209 1. 

2 liclirf from base ol eouchnnt animat. 
isec p. ?J5nncl PI. CLX 2). 

Drawing scale. 1:1. Photograph »r.nlr 4 5 
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BOTTOM. 




wHuSsf 



Ivory Plaque. Third style 
Drawing, sonic 1 1 Photograph, scale 4 5 

(see p. 210). 




ARTI MIS OHTHIA PL C1I 




Ivory Plaques 1 Third style 2 and 3. Fourth style 
Drawings, scale 1 : 1 Photograph scaled 5 

[see p 210 
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Hero and Hydra 


Two ivory Pltuiut?* P»tth *tyic Sc?\lr i 1 

;ie« fi.2t?). 









Ivory Plaque Fifth stylo. 

Drawing, scaie 1 1. Photograph senle-t 5 

I see p. 213 ) 
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Three Ivory Plaques CPth stylo 
3 unfinished. Scale 11. 

I see p 713). 




